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ENDURING 
QUALITY 

Whatever may be the attributes which attract you 
to this motor car, with every mile that passes you 
will become more firmly mindful of the deep-rooted 
quahty which is, after all, the key to every excellence 
it embodies. 

There is no escaping the fact of Lincoln worth, any 
more than it is possible to lose sight of the exemplary 
facihties from which its goodness springs. 

While you may never be sensible of its doing so, it 
will, through a character of performance in which you 
continually exult, quietly but solidly intrench itself in 
your good opinion for exactly what it is— the finest 
mobsr car that it is possible to produce. 

LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
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Made and Stocked in This Great Factory 

The Building That Fits Your Exact Needs 

Immense manufacturing facilities 
and a skilled organization are at 
your command in providing you 
with a standard butlding to meet 
any one-story and most two-story 
requirements in commercial and in 
industrial building. Standardized 
units permit any size or arrange- 
ment, Truscon Standard Buildings 
are fireproof and permanent— all 
exposed parts are or non-corroding 
copper steel. Walls are made of 
Ivrick, concrete or steel — doors and 

A Nation-wide Organization to Help You 

Wherever you mav be located, there is a IVuscon branch near you. 
Write or wire and a Truscon engineer will immetliately come to see 
you, help you in planning your building or give you an exact cstmiate of 
lust what your building or buildings will cost you. 



windows of steel. The cost of these 
buildings is low. Building erected 
for you complete with only one 
profit—no trouble or delay. 

Leading industries are now using 
io,ooo,oco square feet. Hundreds 
of repeat orders are l>eing filled for 
factories, warehouses, shops, rail- 
road buildings, ftnindries, oil build- 
ings and many other purposes. 
Get the facts now while costs 
are low. 



ATLANTA, GA., Cmijcr Dldg, 
BALTIMOHE, MD., lt)6 IluiWers Eichanne 
BIHMIN'GIIAM. ALA., Brwn-Man Bldg. 
BOSTOX, MASS., 147 Sumirtr St. 
CHICAGO, ILL., Iflth " • (ic Bldo. 

CINCIN NATI, O . fii . H:inkBldg. 
CLEVKLAMI). O.. 4(ii .ve- 
COLUMBUS. O.. IlKHi I : 1 ; :,■ 
DALLAS. TE.X,, ns rwl.l.s M. 
DENVKR, COI.O.. 3'J41 Walnuf St, 
DET!' ( '! T I !■■ ■ [ f ' ! .fityettc Blvd., W. 
EL i St. 
FT. . • Supply Co. 

HOU- . . 1 . . , .i ■ . ■ vling St. 
INDIAN Al'ULIS, I.ND.. City Trust BldR. 
JACKSO.VVILLE. FLA.. ProfcMional Btdg. 
KANSAS CITV. MO., <.ll Brymil BIJk. 
LOS ANC.IU.KS. CALIF.. H«0 E. -nh Si. 
LOUISVU.l.K. KV.. t>2S Marion Taylor Bldfi. 
MILWAL'KnE. WIS., M & M. Bank flMg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Melrfjpiilitun Bank Bldg. 
MOBILE. ALA., 206 N. Lafaycltc St. 
NEW HAVEN, CON.W, C. erf C. BWk, 



NEW ORI.IiANS, LA., Carolina Portlanil 

Cement Co., Clara and Erato Sts. 
NEW YORK. N. v., .O Union S<iuarc 
NORFOLK, VA., Sil Dickson Bldg.,,, , 
OKLAHOMA CITY, .U'> MnKnotm BWr. 
OMAHA. NEBR.. 40.1 Arthur BMk. 
PHILADELrillA, I'A., So, P<?nn.S<). 

plfTijnrRCII, PA.. ?.^4I OllVLT BlrlK. 

UiT OREO.. I'»4 .\. LHh St. 

pi: R. !,. 412 Bk. tjf Coin. BWi; 

tjli . VA,, Sth anti CfrrK-^; St.. 

ST. LULls. MO.. 1W7 Syr • ,BWk. 

SALT LAKE CITV. 425- 1 'Mk- 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX., 2,' 

SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF,, r,u:.:.t Itlrlg. 

SEATTl'.E, WASH.. Savage- Skliofrdii Co. 

sFi-y •■ • ■■ w.vsil., Old Nui'i. n.,!ii: pi^'c 
sr ■ n, MASS.. 470 J! , 

S>, .. Y., 440 Gumt-y ' 

ji . 10. SIK-I") SjiitiiT ill 

Tt ... SI I Mayo Bldg- 

<-.\ . ilkrrviUc, Ont. 

FORliJON I KADE DEPT., New York. 



Select from the six illustrations the type of building which best 
meets your requirements. Write or send coupon today for com- 
plete information. 

TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 

YOUNG STOWN, OHIO 

SaUs Offices in Principal Ci*ie« at Litled Abooe 

TOUSCON 

I <W V COPPER STEEL 

STANDARD BUILDINGS 
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Pan of a Flea of SUutn IntmuuionaU Scninj sht Siniim'i Brick Co. of Loi Angtiet 

1800 International MotorTrucks 
Serve One Business Institution 



TTTHATdo the big commerdal institutions think of International 
▼ » Motor Trucks? How do International trucks stand in the estima- 
tion of well-known concerns whose hauling Oeets run into hundreds 
and even thousands of trucks? 

Conservative corporations buy motor trucks solely on an efficiency 
basis. Their transportation experts comb the market. They determine 
utmost value and economy after observing actual operating costs and 
performance over a period of years, making use of every practical test 
and comparison. Their choice is proof positive — a barometer for the 
guidance ol individuals and Brms at large. 

Eighteen hundred International Motor Trucks now serve the leader 
in our list of large-fleet users. This leader and hundreds of other 
prominent industrial firms using trucks on a large scale have selected 
Internationals for the same economic reason — because they must have 



proven low-cost hauling. Among these users the number of repeat 
orders for Internationals tells a convincing story by itself. 

Two immense plants now build International Motor Trucks. A third 
plant is under construction. Distribution and service are eSected throu^ 
ninery-three branch houses and a well-established dealer organization. 
Our Free Inspection Service Plan provides inspeaion four times a year 
lor all International trucks during all the years they will be in service. 
These are some of the unusual elements that have placed our trucks with 
tens of thousands of careful investors and contributed to International 
Motor Truck success. 

International Motor Trucks are built in fourteen sizes, ranging from 
the 2000-Ib. Speed Truck tothe heavy-duty unit of 10,000 lbs. maximum 
capacity. The line includes low- cost hauling equipment for all purpcses, 
with body styles for every business. 



International Harvester Company 



Cu^c-i.nc\ OF AMERICA ncA 
CHICAGO (isco.ro.ATim USA 

Intematicwil Motor Trucfe Dealers' Contracts Arc StiK Available at a Few Points 
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Austin No, 10 StanilaTd Buiidutg: fformai mdlh, 150 ft,, tan be niritd in multiples of SO /I. Lemth , any m-MipU of 20 ft. Clturaiux , si4t aisles, IS ft, ; «itter Ji ft, 

60,000 Sq. Ft. in 60 Working-Days 



60,000 sq. ft. of this perma- 
nent, crane equipped structure 
of concrete, brick and steel will 
be completed under normal 
conditions in 60 working-days. 
This Austin No. 10 Type is 
well suited for machine shops, 
drop forge plants, railroad car 



repair shops, car paint shops, 
foundries, automotive ma^ru- 
facturing, press shops, general 
assembly and erecting work 
and for warehouse purposes. 

The specifications at the 
right show the permanent type 
of building you will have— 



an'J Ell 



l-.r . ;„ 

rnirlina anil t- ■ 
2,0UU IIm. at 

Roof Waiaii^ 
IDoStiE. 



i.tr'l f ii.ri i.inrmii 
fin nortiuJ ii^- ;iri'l ' 'lU Sji- ■■ 

inctic* thick. 

.:'.j;f-. 

Woli Sttihr Fencftlru, Tniacon. 



>/W(U«r», for monitor saaii. 

' ut*T olalc culumns puncheft 

.il »t«l tnuaei. jndlow yinr 
. Truaae* (jMidJicd to carry 

■int. 

u^, 1-iity buitt-up compatitiDD 



30,000 Sq. Ft. in 30 Working-Days 



The cross section below 
shows Austin No. 2 Standard 
— an ideal type for light ma- 
chine shops, foundries, light 
assembly plants, chemical 
plants, textile buildings, print- 
ing plants and general light 
manufacturing. 

These delivery dates are wade 
possible because The Justin 
Company has the pre-fabricated 



steel in stock ready for immediate 
shipment. 12 Austin Branch 
Organizations will provide you 
with a localized building 
service wherever you may need 
additional facilities. 



It will 1.x* a permanent suh^Uintlil structuir. 
Excavation and (if "■->• : f'^r >itaii(Jar<l fnunrfationi 
and tlcK^FK. llawd U: anil candttions. 

ConcTtte i-ound,^. > 4 feet below floors, 

ConcTftc HcMirs l> in- 1 
Jirick Side WulU. 

Roiird Sled Sidt Wall Sash, Fenestra » Tniicon. 
Lupt'in or equal. 

Klfchanicat SaihOptratorj, for montlor antili. 

Concrrlf ir:t.^fn-r;- *^ith. 

Strii -ntcraiiUc columns punchH 

for cr.)! ■! IcTH. 

KtMi- . rural fltcci I-bcnmi. jrcWnw 

tiinn piirliiiii ami timjI »^R-athinK. 

/v^ij/ IVaterproofins* ^PW built-up compodlion 
riTiotinft. 

Building literature will be gindly 
sent ro you upon request. Phone, 
wire or use the coupon. 



THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 

Industrial Engin«€rs and Buildert 

NnVYORK CI.r-Vl-L"kNL> DIvTROIT PlTTSUrKGH PIIILADELPIIIA 
— « THr m« t "ItACO DALLAS ST. LOUIS SlCXnUi HIRMINCHAM THE 

AUSriM MR Tj jj q^ THE AUSTIN COMPANY OI" CALfFORNLV. SAN FR.\NClSt;0 AND LOS ANGELES AUSTIH METHOD / JT" -i V 

1<4 



JpD. 



■MV THE ^HBt 



rAUSTIN 



Engineering Building Equipment A^ O^O^O <^ y^' 




This man was losing control of his business 



HERE was a business where 
every surface indication 
pointed to great prosperity. Sales 
were piling up. Production was 
far behind. 

And yet, the owner of the busi- 
ness didn't know w^hether he was 
making money or merely making 
motions. 

His accounting department 
was too swamped with work to 
keep him intelligently informed. 

The remedy is simpler 
than many men think 

One of the great services avail- 
able to business men, perplexed 
by the inadequacy of their 
present facilitres, is the e?cneri- 
ence of the Eltiott-Fisher Com- 
pany. 

Get m touch with an Elliott- 
Fisher representative and you 
will find that in many instances 
he has met accounting problems 



involving peak loads, delayed 
statements, trial balances, and 
other routine difficulties — and 
has suggested mechanical im- 
provements which successfully 
overcame the trouble. 

He will do more than clearly 
explain thes^ things. He will point 
out how Elliott-Fisher ends 
duplication of accounting opera- 
tions, enables the consolidation 
of writing numerous records in 
one operation, and proves the 
work instantly as each entry is 
made — thereby providing daily 
information while the facts are 
valuable. 

Invite an Elliott- Fisher 
representative to call, without 
in any sense obligating your- 
self. It may result in light on 
your accounting problems that 
will l>e worth dollars and peace 
of mind to you. Write or tele- 
phone our nearest office. 



ELLIOTT-FISHER CO., 342 Madiaon Ave., at 43d Street, New York, N. Y. 
Branchet in All Large Cities 



ELUOTT-FISHER DOHA] 

Ell1n|[« Fiiher be%t mcvta the r«- 

INSTANT PROOF OF 
ACCURACY 

Wiihoul cilro work or effort* 

MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 
The flat writini surface makes pom* 
nrble rbc tviiiinjl of mnjiv recordi 
At One upctMiun. 

PERFECT LEGIBIIJTY 
On oiiiiiafll iipd required copiea. 

CURRENT INFORMATION 
Facts sad Sinrem readily abdiia- 

Aqoarter eeninry i>t tiuily mnd ro- 
ftcArch hnidjevcluprd 
(he Untvcriiiit Ac- 

^7»E — ELLIOTT- 

There It nne whjcb 
fit! yonr bustatsi,. 




list of coni^TTis usitix Efiiolt-Ftj/urs 
riiuis Hke a "ff'/io'j fVho" of /fmrrkan 
Ifttsintss itt fwry ficU. The tolat wxcteds 
j ^poa firms and covers more i/usn 400 
d'sgerenl Hnes &f husinest, Imeittgaiet 



Elliott- 



he 

Accounting and Writing Machines: Flat Writing Surface 
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Servants of Industry 

Wisconsin Motors — sturdy, enduring, honest in 
performance and construction — keep the wheels 
of industry turning with efficiency and economy 
on city street and country highway, at construc- 
tion job, industrial plant, mine and quarry — in 
fair weather and foul. 

They— and their brothers^ — cover every type of 
industrial requirement from farm lighting plant 
to huge power hoists; from light delivery trucks 
to 7-ton moguls of the road. 

They are the outgrowth of the best engineering 
brains; the most modern production methods; 
the finest material and workmanship. 

They cost no more. They will live up to your 
most rigid investigation. 

WISCONSIN MOTOR MFG. CO. 

MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
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A«nrt>ductiDt» from u 
by Frank Swift Chos' 
OrJJeiu-rVaiiDykr.J I 



I ojtfn the itindnw tmu mnif salatrr 
'^fioti lilr$» thy bmnfhei and ffr.d thv 
rw>t! 

Thtui htint tirrti hffttrr, lirr ajtfr me, 
Thoii ancient, frieni/ly. faiihjut tree," 
— Dr. Henry Vma D>ke 



Adonjr promJn^ni permnfl and iiviii- 
lutioQA »«*rvwl liy na^ey Trre Sur- 

ROY A. RAINKY 
W. C. MAHMON 
MHS K A CONSTAHLE 
MRS. ZK.NAS CHANK 
EDWIN FAR.MIAM fiHEFNE 
ILMMilS VVATClt c;<>MJ"^\V 
LINIVKHSJTV riK f |\):iN\ATI 
Mini ^I. HKNKKI T I.U-'K J.\- 

s)iiiA.M;i; CdMt'AW 

IMiMIMON I'AHK < <>. LTO. 
SISTWIS tlf r.llAHITY OF ST. 
VJNCENT DE PAUL 



A decaying tree cannot save itself 

FEW livmg things are as utterly helpless, na defenseless in lliemsels cs, ns the tree when 
il isattacked by intcriuil decay. It cuii on!y wail lu die— unless savcf] by hmiinn skill. 
The inside nf n Ire* i.s largely dnrmant nr senii-dornmnt. TTie aclive growth and life 
are in iiml immediately uodnr the Irnrk. The wood-cells inside it! a tree cannot protect 
themselves from disease and decay. The bnrk is Natnre's prolcclion. Every wotmd in 
(he bark, frtjiu whalever cause, e-tposes llie w<ioii-<*lls to <lisea8c — and decay, ceaseless 
and [vrofrre.i.sive dei.'ay, is almost inevitnhle. That why the service of Davey Tri* 
Surgeons in essential to the heaUli, and jwriinps the life, of your trees. Like lite tooth, 
nhen deeay ouee starts, nothing but liiinian skill can shvc it. 

What does Davey Tree Surpery cost.' Tfint ilejiends entirely on the amount of work 
requirol find what fnirtion of il the client wishes to hiivc done. In the Oa vey orgnni- 
zation siT\'e<l 3581 client.t. 7.'i i>er cent of these paid k-^is than two hiiiulretl dullnrs ejic h — 
that is, from two liundrc<l ilown to verj- .small amounts. \'t>u can buy as much or as little 
as you want. 

DaBry Trie SargionM art ntar yo«— f/ you Oct btlwnn Bofton 
and Kantat City or in California. Write ar wire neariwt o/Kee 
for- examination of your tre*9 witftoui coit or ohtigation 

THE D.WFY TRKE EXPKRT CO.. Inc. 370i h:itn Street, Kent. Ohio. 
Brandt DSiefi u ilti Irlrptiouf rnnrrrtinm- Mra tVirfc, Aitor Triul HisiMma. /" 'W' .'I i unit 42ni/ Slrerl: 
fiotim, Mauarhiafltn Trull titiiiiliiii)- Philnifrlphia . Ijind Tillr lluiliima: lUiUinmrr. Amrrican Uinliiing; 
PilUhnrtih, 111 Fmirth -Urnur: iiaffnta, IKI f raiililm SIrecl; f-Vi-rr/unrf. Hilt/tiKlmme ISuitihitu: iMnit. 
Cen'ral Matiaa HuMinti: Cmvinn'ati, Mrrcarililr /.ifcwv lliiMinv: Chimin), Wfrlminxirr Huitding; 
HI l.auix. .4re-n<fr HiiMina: kaniat I'ily, Scnrntl liildiiilil/; /.ui .iligrln. Larlnnil lUiiitliiie; Mimttrat, 
f^uiufattchiirrr, West, 



IS. Co., Int., I'jJJ 




Jl)Hi\ JJAVKY 
Father itf Tfrr Sumrry 



DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 



Ercrif reul f)on-i/ Trrt- Surtj^'on m tn 
>e}rea. An iiijrrrmfnt madf with th< 
If anjfont rolirilt the rare of i/our tm 
from and your JrCM from harm. 



' '' liniYj) Triv Kr/ii rl i n., hit-., miil thi jiiil'lt.- is ciiiitionril iiijiiiii.il tlw^c faUi tf) ri prf,f, iitiiiij thriii- 
iiiiU not irilh mi indiriiluti! i.i rrrtaiii i riileiiie of gi iiiiim tuxtt, I'rott-rt i/tturw/f from inifiiiiitorg. 

yourtrlf 



thj in uur employ, and riaim.? to U u Dmry iiitm 



■tulijutirli rf fur lii.i rrn-nl . .S'uf- 
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Through the 
Editors Spectacles 



"pROAJ the hat commcnJatury letters which 
*^ wc have received this month, here is one 
from Mr. C. R. Manzcr of Pittshurgh, sec- 
retary of the International Stanip Manufat- 
turers Association, which goes into particu- 
lars : 

I was just vtonJering if among the many 
letters you receive you have one from a Trade 
Aisociation in reference to the hclpfiilnes>«i of 
I'he Nation's Business. In ray p.irticuiar case, 
I find in your March number ariicles of vital 
inlcre'it to any traile association on the fol- 
lowing pages a" for example: "The Heraldry 
of Commerce," "Rubher Bounces Up anil 
Hown," "Cutting Down Waste,' "Scrapping 
•he Obsolete." "Some Recent Federal Trade 
Cases," "Awning Manufaeturcri Won to Cost 
Accounting." 

This is certainly service de luie to trade 
associations. I do not know of any other 
rnajtastine or paper that ha$ the quantity of 
real information a» is found in The N.vtiox's 

Bt.'SlN£SS. 

Thanks, Mr. Manzer. That is a high 
percentage. It recalls a letter from Mr. 
Guy A. Henry, secretary-manager of the 
American Asswiation of Wholesale Opti- 
cians, in which he st.ited thar the January 
number looked good from cover to cover, 
but added, "maybe I hope it won't be so. 
for I am reminded of the editor whose friend 
congratulated him most cnthusiasticatly tell- 
ing him th.it every article and story inter- 
ested him keenly. The editor's comment 
was, 'Great Scott! Was it as b.id as that?' 
The editor's reaction was that if everything 
the paper interested one person there 
' asn t the proper variety." 

I rue philosophy of magazine huildinE- 
Few persons like boiled tripe, but you'll find 
It on pretty nearly every restaurant menu. 

In this connection Mr. N. E. Degcn, 
Pittsburgh Manager of the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company, xvinds up a letter with 
this paragraph: 

Moreover, it may iniercit you to know that 
jor the pant two years ever since 1 have been 
a subscriber to your magay.inc. I have never 
found a single numher without having in it 
some one article which in general is worth 
alone the "price of ailmiision." Permit me m 
Wish you continued success, 

SiJch an expression gives us real solid 
fomfort. Every editor strives to get one 
article in each number that will hit each 
reader. If -w,; can do that with the ninety- 
odd thousand renders of The Nation's 
"L'siN-Kss, \\c'\l consider our batting avcr- 
■tfe pretty high. 

J UST as wc wrote this and thoufiht ^ve 
Were batting at least ?oo editorially, alonK 
comes this letter from a nood friend in Min- 
neaprjlis and starts us thinking all over again: 

1 am Wondering just what your object could 
m publishing an article (thus giving some 
'r*e advertising) to Senator Brookhart of 
■Iowa. 

He is against you and all your work and 
"'^^■"■y appearance of being a demagogue 
ft the first water. Now whv should you con- 
'nbute your share towards his personal adver- 
>i-ernent? As a suhscribcr, I thought I wotild 
F'rohably be free from this sort of stuff in 
•our magaiine. 

As we read the letter our mind went 
back twenty years and recalled an old vaude- 
ville skit in which a Dutch comedian tried 
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. Bv Gkorce F., Roberts 
By Dr. Chas. P. Steimmetz. 

. Bv 1'". St I'AR I FlTXCATRlCK 



. By CHARtES L. Underhi; 

Bv Ba.sii. Mir.Ks 

Bv James B. Morrow, 
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Bv I'. L. Gerhardt 
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America Reports to turopt'. 

Making Food Faster 

The Awakening of Cedarville— Srory . 
More Notes on Deluded Russia 
The Hole in the Nation's Pocket . 
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The Nation's Transportation Problem By A. B. Barber 
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Some Notes on Markets and How to Reach 

Them By Ralph Barstow 

Logr of Organized Bvisiness 
Briefs on Business Books. 

Human Nature in Business 

What Can Trade .A.'isociations Do?. . . 
The N:itiori'>i Business Observatory . 



.By Raymond Willouchbv 
. Bv Ernest N. Smith . . 

. By Henry Chalmers. . 
Bv C. D. Snow. . 
. Bv John W, Kf.an- 
. Bv Raymond I''ranli> \ 
.Bv Nelson H. Srvberi 

. .Bv .Archer Wall Douglas. 
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to pJay a Hute with direful results. "I can't 
understand it," he complained, "I blows into 
ir so sweet, and it comes out so sour! ' 

IF OUR good friend will read the arti- 
cle.— which I fear he did not — I doubt if 
he Will assay the "free advertising" very 
high. Unless, that is, he has in mind the 
early English meaning of the word adver- 
tiseiiient. "admonition, advice, warning." A 
sign post showing the best and shortest road 
is always good; so also is a red lantern 
warning away from a hole in the asphalt. 
Isn't it a part of our job to hang up occa- 
sionally a red lantern on the edge of an 
economic sink-hole? 

NO ONE can say that The Nation's 
Bl.'SlNB.">S is blind to the importance of 
distribution. Pages, volumes almost, we 
• have devoted to explaining distribution, to 
making it clear why distribution costs and 
how the high cost of distribution may be 



lessened. The middleman, the warehouse- 
man, the retailer, all who share in the labors 
and the profits of distribution, have marched 
through our columns. 

WTlo, then, should welcome the artists to 
the ranks of simplified distribution if not 
The Nation's Business? They — these 
impractical visionaries who make pictures 
and statues — are abolishing the middleman; 
they are "straightening the road to market" 
as the farmer coopprative has it. 

.Art has established for itself a permanent 
exhibition and salesroom. We learn from 
the respected New Yttrk Timn: 

The project is an effort to apply the prin- 
ciples of big business to the marketing of 
American art. . . . The most energetic oom- 
mercialism will be applied 10 advertising and 
pushing the sale of the works of the American 
artists who take advantage of this plan. 

As we read the plan, we gather that the 
artl-t- :'i-f reduced rent from a railroad- 
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If Daddy Had 
Only Invested 
Four Minutes 

Many a Home has been deprived 
husband nnd father because a man 
neglected to keep a check on his 
p h ys i cal condition. 

The time to take care of your 
health is when you have it. Once 
lost, it is hard to regain. 

Our "Stay Well Service" gives 
you an accurate mean.s of knowing 
your exact physical condition four 
times a year. Takes only FOUR 
MINUTES of your time. Enables 
you to KNOW if you are really 
well or if some internal disorder has 
started, which, if neglected, may de- 
velop into serious illness. 

We do not give medical advice 
nor do we seek to supplant the serv- 
ices of your physician. Our SERV- 
ICE is to make a periodical urinaly- 
sis, and if there are indications of 
trouble we advise you to take our 
report to your doctor. He is thus 
enabled to give you proper treatment 
in time. 

Thinking people consider our 
SERVICE as necessarv as INSUR- 
ANCE. 

We will be glad trt send you full 
particulars of the SERVICE ; what 
it is, and what it costs. 

NATIONAL BUREAU OF ANALYSIS 

N.B. 43 Rupubllc BIdi. Ckica«o. III. 

Plcflfic WTid n\e without ohl[K''il>oti yoirr 
lHX)k "Why People Die Too youogr" and full 
particulars «>( yonr plan. 

Nil me 

Street N 

City 

Slate 



landlord and borrow the working capital 
from a large group of well-to-do men and 
women. Each artist puts up a picture a year 
to be paid for from the patrons' fund. 

"In other words" (again we quote The 
Times) "the artists furnish pictures as cot- 
lateral for a year for the sums advanced by 
the lay members or patrons as the capital 
for launching the enterprise." 

Again we welcome the artists to the ranka 
of the coopcrator.s and the .MOiplifted dis- 
tributors and incidentally to the fold of big 
business. 

HAVE long heard talk of the '"dirt 
^ * farmer" but we have never known just 
what made one. It seemed a waste of words, 
like talking of a "money banker" or a "flour- 
and-sugar grocer," But the demand for a 
dirt farmer on (he Federal Reserve Board 
grew, and was granted. So we knew the dirt 
farmer existed. Wc turned to the amended 
Federal Reserve Act for a definition, byt 
that only provided for "a fair representa- 
tion of the financial, agricultural, industrial 
and commercial interests." No help there. 

Then the President sent to the Senate, 
and that body confirmed, the name of Milo 
D. Campbell, of Coldwater, Michigan, to be 
a member of the Federal Reserve Board : 
and wc knew that our dirt farmer was found. 

To The Washington Farmer we owe these 
notes of a dirt farmer's career: 

"Taught a country school in his teenis." 

"Before he was 21 wai elected county 
superintendent of schools." 

"A member of the Michigan legislature 
in iSSs." 

"From t887 to 1851, Secretary to Gov- 
ernor Luce oif Michifcan." 

"Later appointed Stale Insurance Com- 
mi-fsioner." 

"Later appointed chairman of the Stale 
Tax Commission." 

"Has been Pre^i^^enl of the State Board 
of Prisons," 

"At anotlirr time, Mayor of Coldwater, 
and United States Mar>haj for the eastern 
district of Michigan." 

"In tijtfi participated in the foundation 
of the National Millt Proifiicers' Federa- 
tion, Was elected fir-st president . . . has 
held this position each year." 

"From i<ji9 111 192Q, chairman of the 
National Board of Farm Organizations at 
Washington." 

"For many years [while all this wan 
going on] has owned and actively managed 
two large dairy farms near Coldwater," 

"In igzo ... a candidate in Rcpiiblicati 
primaries for the gubernatorial nomina- 
tiijn." 

"Is a familiar figure in Washington." 

Mr. Campbell seems also to have dug in 
the pay dirt of politics. 

THE PLAIN TALKER came in again 
the other day. He'd been reading our 
articles on distribution, and he was moved 
to tell this: 

'"Some years ago I was in the Bahamas, 
and at Nassau a business man was showing 
me over the little city. Nassau then had 
no ice factory and got its supply by schooner 
from Maine. 

"An ice boat had just got in, and my 
friend was talking about ice when he stopped 
and pointed to a large and impressive colored 
KentScman across the road. The ncgni had 
slung over his shoulder bv a string a piece of 
ice, maybe i-^ or 20 pounds. 
"'Sec him?' said mv friend. 
" 'Of course, I see him,' said I. 'But what 
about him?' 

"'Well,' said my guide, 'he's typical 
Know what he's going to do with that ice. 
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7%^ Customer 

Tired of Waiting 

Mr. B. was in the building — 
but they "couldn't find him." 
The customer tired of waiting 
—and hung up. 

Delays like that are costly. 
NORTH P. A. X. instant com- 
munication reduces them to a 
minimum- pays its way by sav- 
ing time — finding the man you 
want. 

In any office — large or small — 
NORTH P. A. X. pays. Let us 
show you how. 

Serves More Ways 
Than One 

Jn addition to instant interior 
communication NORTH P. A. X. 
gives auxiliary service, such as 
code call systems, cor\ferer\ci! lines, 
walchmm's service, fire alarms, an- 
mtnciator service, execulive right of 
titay tines, etc. Only one piece 
of equipment — the diai-tqujpped 
telephone — is needed to give 
ail services. Everj'thing auto- 
matic — ready night and day. 



You'll Und our ntfuf 
Itullnlin lull of I'nferclf- 
fnK illaitraHonm nf thi 

narictyot North p.A.x. 

uici. A vopy J, yoarm 
fvr the aMMing, 
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MANUFACTURING CO. 
CALION, O. 
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Just nothing. He's got no more use for 
that ice than you have for a fur coat rigKc 
now' — and it was ninety or more in the shade. 
'He hasn't any refrigerator, he keeps almost 
no food overnight, and he wouldn't drink 
anjrthing with ice in it on a bet. 

' 'But he's just got to have that ice be- 
cause the white folks do. He'll put it on 
the doorstep in front of hi* shanty, and it'll 
melt. But he'll be happy. He's had ice, 
just like the Governor-CJeneral or anybody 
else. That's the nigger of it.' 
. "But I said to myself tlien, and I've said 
rt again since 1 read those pieces of yours 
about the high cost of distribution, that it's 
the white man of it, too. How much of the 
cost of things is due to just the demand, the 
wanting something because the other fellow's 
got one? But if we didn't want what the 
other fellow's got, maybe there wouldn't 
be quite so much 'get up and git' in the 
world, and we'd lose in the long run. I 
give it up." 

HP HE International Chamber of Commerce 

* is meeting in Rome in the week in which 
this magazine is being printed and distrib- 
uted. At that Rome meeting is Ben Hall 
Lambe, one of the associate editors of The 
Nation's Business. We shall have from 
him next month an article in a business man's 
language on the international gathering and 
what it means to the business men of this 
country. The International has one great 
duty, which might be called "d reding the 
channels of commerce." In effect, it is to 
lower, or do away entirely with those bar- 
riers which Government of necessity erects 
across the highways of trade. In no sense 
's the International working against Govern- 
ment, but rather it seeks to work with Gov- 
ernment to simplify commercial intercourse 
between country and country. 

T'WO GOVERNORS in widely separated 

* states on the same day read messages to 
the legislatures. The coincidence lies in their 
recommendations in behalf of industrial 
interests. 

Governor Davis, of Kansas, wants the 
Industrial Court of that state abolished. He 
believes it has failed to function and has 
proved too expensive. Of its far-reaching 
powers, he said: 

Followed lo the ultimate conclusion, the prin- 
ciples Involved in the attempt to regulate wage* 
and Conditions through this 40-called court 
Would involve the state in the regulation of 
all business anJ proihiee state socialism, a 
result not at all to be desired. 

Governor Morgan, of West Virginia, has 
urged the passage of legislation to assure the 
operation of basic industries. His views take 
form in this paragraph: 

Strikes and lockouts are economic blunden. 
ant! in the iniercst of all the people I recora- 
'''' en.TMnient of such legislation that 
will prevent the suspension of work, in _ at 
lesM our basic industries, nending adjudication 
of disputes. 

"\/"^UR article, 'What the Railroads 
Would Like,' in the March number," 
writes a railroad executive, "covers the sit- 
*^fJ:i°" I'xcellcntly, and the fourteen points, 
which Mr. Carter says railroad men regard 
8s the 'road to salvation,' with one possible 
exception, tdl the story exactly as I believe 
So fa^r as I know, the railroad men 
vvho favor Go%'ernment control for car serv- 
ice, as Mr. Carter su^csts in point 7, .ire 
exceedingly few In numiier, while a com- 
mittee of competent tr;msportatIim men have 
recently condemned in unequivocal terms a 
plan which sought to take the question of 
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on the World-Pamous 
Sharp»vi!te "Ncverleak'* 
Tanks 



HESE powerfully built ShtirpsniHt Tanks are in use all 
over tlie world. Their extra strong construction, with 
heavy lock-tite joints, riveted with great big, hot-driven, 
full-head rivets, insitie and out, are specified by trie best cn^ 
neers. Horizontal and Vertical Riveted Tanks in stock ui 
capacities of 6,000 to 30,000 gallons ready to ship. 

Unconditionally Guaranteed 
Amalgamated Lock- Weld Tanks 
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In SIMS from 6$ to 5,000 gallons. Sharps- 175 standardized siws of tanks arc kept in 
villc Amiilgamated tiick-VVeld Tanks arc stock for prompt shipment. This includes 

Horizontal and Verticil Riveted, also lock- 
welded types. Each tank shipped assem- 
bled carries our uncon- 
ditional guarantee. 



TOT- fi^c supplanting all ordinary welded t)-pcs. 

Shell and heads joined by our lock -weld 
if 
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process make them prac- 
tically a one-piece tank. 
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Field Storage Tanks 

We also build tanks that .ire loo large to ship 
assembled. Competent erectors are furnished to 
install them. Our Engineering Department will 
be glad to furnish free, all data regarding sizes, 
foundations, consduccion, etc. 

For tpexd laritt Dept. 1 

Sharpsville Boiler Works Co. 

Sharpsvitle, Pa. 
Kepttsmtecliv*' Wanted in Open TerrttwitM 
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Deaf Can Hear 

Says Science 

New Invention Aids Thousands 

Here's good news for all who suffer from deaf- 
neE«, "The Dictograph Products Corpor.itii.'i 
announces the perfection of a retBarkabk 
which has enabled thousands of deaf pc-nviT)-, t.- 
hear as wl-U as ever. The makers of this wtmder- 
ful device say it is too much to expect you to 
believe this so they are going to pve you a chanco 
to try it at home. They offer to send it by pre- 
tiaid parcel post on a ten-day free trial. They 
do not send it C. O. D.— they require no dejiosit 
— there is no obligation. 
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U'i- rr.,i .i^c iil.> it'jil 
cunslant tffan to hear. Now 
fncTi'^i ivilh'i'.it thru irxMna of 
flow 
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lev. t ■/■■■.] Jnm send 
In The Diclournph ProducM 
K. 220 W. 42ti St.. New York. 
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A Kincere desire to render aervice ia 
essential to the success oi any aales letter. 

Donley D. Lukens 

writer of 

Successful Sales Letters 

4*J8 L»cle Je Ave. , S«. Lcmls. Me. 



-DAivGi DANGi DANGt DANGt" 

What's the first thou(>ht that pops into 
your mind when you hear the Fire Depart- 
ment clanging cfown the street? 
"Where's the fire?" 

Telling you where is one of the distinctive 
ond valuable features of the Aulocali In- 
dustrial Fire Ahirm Syslrm for your plant. 
In the fire emergency it not only sounds the 
atann but tlicn says exactly where the fire 
is. That'srcal proVr^rtion i>K-.-! vnudirec- 
l ion arvi t imc to t - 
YiXif pri>tecri(m is a 

tigc of !• ■ :■ ' .,,1 1^ ,j,;ri.l1 

aystcjn njcrwrucri' 
approv.J 

THE AUTOCALL CO, m Peu. An., SUbf, Ohi> 
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Now— the Improved Stuebing! 

StuebLng, the world's largest makers of lift 
trucks, has bettered its best. Refinements, such 
as these, further strengthen the good name of 
the Stuebing Truck for ease of handling and 
economy of performance. 

1 Electric steel wheels now are used to 
provide greater stamina. They are un- 
affected by sudden, heavy blows from 
elevator sills and floor ruts. They increase the 
life of the rolling gear threefold. 

2 A seamlesssieel hydraulic check, care- 
fully machined and ground, adds to the 
effectiveness and safety of the new Stue- 
tbing. A ground steel piston rod makes the 
check absolutely leakproof. 

3 Steel construction throughout— in- 
cluding the forward operating mechanism 
— makes the new Stuebing more power- 
ful than ever. It insures long, troublefree 
service under the hardest trucking conditions. 

Find out more about the new Stuebing. See 
for yourself why it is the greatest lift truck 
ever offered. Phone the Stuebing representa- 
tive near you or write us today for full details. 




The Stuebing Truck Company 

Clacincati, Ohio Moatreat, Que. 



LIFT TRUCK systems 



USE HALCO SUPPLIES 

ur-ft) iif'J Nftfflityle. 
BrRKOKB AND INKft for UM on Maltlcraoli, Jid- 
ilreiiaaKrApIi. TTI>«wrttrr, taikult, MuUlctjIor iud 
lU-ikntp. 

MA<:mvK« WTi for r«-lnkin« rtbbonji. W# 

alt" ^rn«m to r*-Uik Mullicrft|ih 

Ann 

ao9t In qu%Uis with rcuoo^EilA pdcai. 

t.tt vm knimfi your fwira6'«ti0nfir ahmn 
ttftdirig for our fetttaf price Utt 

THE SHALLCROSS COMPANY 

US« Cray* Furry Romd Philadalphla, Pa. 

BBAJiCB OFFICES 51 B, tlnd SI-. \rw Tori; t« 
R LiHalln Bv, Chlrun; tSi Mmvua'n Bwt, 



Starting a Company? 

Save ■ riucs^ tiy nrK'-^^j'-ink' '^i*^ 

pujar, LAW piftr. iiiuEcT a tJUr« 

ECLAK, f TRUST. No txiwriLWco 

reouifcd 1.1 nil in DEMAREE STANDARD 
FORMS, isaue »har« anil bpj[in (loinjE business »t 
OOM. Genuine DEMAREE FORMS ors nalion- 
Mi\y known, upprovctj by atttirtieya and utilizefl 
by successful ci?nccrn« throughout the Unite*! 
States. Send for Inrjfe, free pamphlet (D-14) eon- 
tMning valuable information that you may need. 
C. S. DEMARKB. legal blank publisher, 708 
Walnut, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Least cost. Greateirt adviiii- 
tB«fs. Cost not oOKted by 
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Tran-Hut 

business — 
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and ntin-asscssable by using 
I. .V hl.inki and dirwlions free. StockhoUIcn 
fnjtn cyrpornrc lialiihty. 
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car sttppiy oiit of the hands of the railroads — 
where it riehtfuUj' belongs. 

"Mr. Carter ccrtainlj' evidences an excel- 
lent insight into the transpiirtation Mtuation 
and I believe it will give business men a 
muL-h clearer understanding of the prohlem 
confronting us. I hope you will print more 
of these articles." 

T USED to be prejudiced against college 
* men," a manufacturer told me. "But 
my observation of men in the array convinced 
me th.at I was wrong. You'd think that 
the best officers would b^ recruited from 
shop foremen and others who had had ex- 
perience in handhng rnen. But the f.icts 
were that the most capable officers were metl 
who had never before done any cxccurivc 
work, but had been in college studying 
logic" 

ARE FOLKS born honest or is honesty 
thrust upon them by home training and 
fear of the law? Wliichever the answer may 
be there is mucK testimony that most men 
are honest. 

In a recent Nation's Business David H. 
fitair, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
gave us a cheering picture of the honesty 
with which most men meet their income tax 
problems. Now comes the head of the Per- 
sonal Income Tax Bureau of New York 
State, who says that 90 per cent of the per- 
sons filing returns in the state "arc honestly 
trying to meet their full obligations." 

WE GIVE an increased amount of space 
this month in "The Log of Organized 
Business" to the doings of commercial or- 
ganizations other than the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. The furthest thing 
from our minds is to "boost" any chamber 
of commerce, to give publicity for publicity's 
sake. The goal toward which we arc striv- 
ing is to tell of the activity of one organiza- 
tion in such a way that it may carry a lesson 
or a suggestion to some other body. In that 
we ask our readers' help. 

JUST a Une to re-introduce one or two old 
contributors and introduce one or two 
new ones. 

None of our readers needs to be told much 
about George E. Rtiberts, Vice-President of 
the National City Bank, Mr. Roberts' repu- 
tation as a clear thinker and a writer of 
straight- for ward, simple English on economic 
and industrial subjects is nation-wide. We 
have never had but one fault with Mr. Rob- 
erts, and that was that we could not get him 
into the magazine often enough. In fact, our 
immediate instinct when we have a tough 
job of business writing is to "let George 
do it." 

"IXTHEN we wanted to tell our readers 
» " something about Representative Under- 
hill, who writes of the "Hole in tile Na- 
tion's Pocket," we turned to the Congres- 
sional Directory. There his modest official 
biography said only: 

Member Maas-ichusetts Legislature for ten 
terms ami Constitutional Convention' clectcil 
to the 67fb Congress Nov, j, t<)to, 'by over 
25,000 majority. 

Not enough. We enquired around and 
learned that Mr. Underbill is a business 
man, that he began as an office boy, was 
graduated from that task to seat as driver 
of a coal wagon, took a post-graduate 
course at Wacksmi thing, .ind is now head of 
the Underbill Hardware Company. 

A typical American career; and if anyone 
has a right to scold the American business 
man, it's a fellow business man. 
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\A7E asked Claudius Huston, the Assistant 
' ' Secretary of Commerce, to tell us what 
was going on in rubber, because Mr. Huston 
himself and his department ,is a whole, had 
been devoting much study to that question. 
Mr. Huston is a busines:; man talking to 
business men, for he is an active manufac- 
turer in Tennessee and lias been president 
of the Chattanooea Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and the Chattanooga Chamber. 

Y^/E print, also, this month the si:i.:(md of 
~ two articles on iiow Europe is re- 
making her tariffs. This is by Henry Chal- 
mers, the Department of Commerce expert 
on foreign tariffs. 

Whatever Dr. Charles P. Steiametz may 
say has that fascination which only imagina- 
tion can give, for Dr. Steinmetz is not only 
a great scientist in his chosen field of elec- 
tricity, but a far-sighted one who likes to 
deal not only with the actualities of today, 
but the possibilities of tomorrow. 

T^HIS is not a fiction magazine, but there 
^* are times when some thinjfs can be told 
^ctionally" better, perhaps, than otherwise. 
That is why F. Stuart Fitzpatrick has, as it 
were, novelized Ccdarvillc's disastrous es- 
say at organization. OrEanization for busi- 
ness is a good thing. If it were not, neither 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
nor the Nation's Business would be in ex- 
istence; but ovcr-organi/ation or organization 
for organization's sake without purpose, is 
just as much a bad thing, Mr, Fitzpatrick 
IS assistant to Colvin Brown of the Organ- 
ization Service Bureau. 

In our series on distribution we have 
turned to the men best qualified to speak in 
each of the fields that lie between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer, which will explain, 
P ?"^„''-'*pl3n!*tion were needed, why Mr. 
f. L. Gcrhardt of the Bush Terminal Com- 
pany IS on the platform this month. 

^/yHAT part did the word "subsidy" play 
in defeating the bill "to amend and 
supplement the Merchant Marine Act, 1920, 
^"1! tor. other purposes"? 

subsidy" has an unpleasant sound in 
■^erican ears. So. too, has "bonus," and 



the 



proponents of the Soldiers' Bonus Bill 



did their best to make u& talk and write of 
aojustcd compensation." But these are 
awkward words, and the bill lived and died— 
""".P^^sed into a coma — as the bonus bill. 

1 here's power in words. "The full din- 
ntT pail" may not have made William .Mc- 
'^'"i^y President, but it helped. JLess Goy- 
~ " " ~ ' in 

part 



"nmcnt in Business, more Business 
'Jovcrnment" is long, but it played a 



rises is a war crv 



Inc living wage' 
Wh* '■■'*.™Paigncr. A fine-sounding phrase! 
no wilt st.ind upon a platform and say: 
I am against the living wage." 
1 r" • ''^ '"K wage we mean the fi.ving by 
me tjovernmcnt of a wage for the least skilled 
^ailro.id labor which the railroads could not 
Paj Without greatly increasing their revc- 
r' t ^^^^^'^ '"'^C'* on a new significance. 
V. • ^ """th-fllling slogan which got 
"n going and coming, which played a large 
trr '',*-'*""P''"'fir' last fail in an huva Con- 
K essional District, can history's paees brat 
tnis One' "U ' i t t 

<Jiii , t-|p 5 ^ jQ^I jfip Non-pnrtisan 

L^cague of Wall Street !" For sheer .ludkitv, 
'-•'argantuan invention, the candidate vvfio 



•irea that one should have received the palm 
""vmocratic electorate, "The Non- 
uc of Wall 

lat do vou /yfj <->»'"" 
Words, y^^^^y^^ 



.- ""viiiut eiecto 
partisan League of Wall 

.IT y^^' do vou 

read, my lord" 
'■vords, words 



Capital /or Industry 

We have large resources, a long 
experience in industrial financing, 
and an organization accustomed 
to giving prompt, intelligent and 
effective service. 

Wfe offer funds to sound companies 
requiring cash for extension, re- 
funding or additional working 
capital. 

Peabodj,Kouglitelmg &Co. 



Iff S. La Satte Street 
Chicago 



EstabJiBhcd 1865 



366 Madison Avenue 
New York 




Prepare your 

plant now 

for summer weather 



npHlI^T if the enemy of energy . Thus 
proper drinking water facilities are a 
most important consideration in planning 
your summer production. 

Jewett Square Water Coplers-inrtfllied in 
connection with the regular water system, 
provide an ample supply of refreshing, 
cooled drinking water that counteracts 
the energy-sapping effect of hot weather, 
and vitalizes and invigorates your workers. 

Even though your plant is equipped with 
coolers, you may be interested in the 
numerous advantages of the Jewett : its 
convenient, sanitary angle-flow bubbler— 
&nd the decided saving in labor and ice 
from its square deatcn and thick, inmilated 
walls. 

W< wilt gtadty muil c«ni|ir(rfe tn/amuirion 
und pTiiM ufion Tttt*^$u 

The Jewett Refrigerator Co., 
Eilabliihrd W9 
35 Chandler St., BuffBla, N. V. 



JEWETT 
Square WivxER Cooler 




N». 2 Bra^nhaiu crteper truti Crun4 equipped luith M foot ba»m and Brominhniit ant yard ctamthtll bucket 

This Small Crane Will Gut 

Road Building Costs 

Small in size and low in cost, this No. 2 Brownhoist Loco- • 
motive Crane has a remarkable handling capacity. It handles 
a one yard Brownhoist clamshell bucket easily and rapidly. 
The forty foot boom provides a wide handling radius and in- 
creased clearance for loading into bins. 

In road building, large savings can be effected by the use of this 
crane in the handling of sand, stone, gravel, etc. The No. 2 
Brownhoist is made with creeper trucks and four or eight wheel 
railroad trucks— powered either by gasoline or steam engine. 

These different types are built so as to provide the most 
economical crane for the individual requirements of each user. 
We'll be glad to help you choose the one best fitted for your job. 

LiUrature and complete data ou regueit 

The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, O, 

Branch Oflieeft: New Ynrk, CThiui^o, PittiburNh, Shd Fr«nei»an. New Orletni 
Pr^ditf^U.' Locamotiff Cr^wSt Bucikdii, Star^tt Uina^ H*it and Chain Consfyttr%r Eu. 

BROWNHOIST 



Brownhoist 
Contractors Bin 

The Brownhoist con- 
tractors bin, shown above, 
meets the need for a good 
bin Bt low cost. 

Brownhoist furnishes all 
■teel parts, cut and drilled, 
includinji every bolt, nut 
and washer, together with 
blue prints 4>vin4 complete 
instructions for erectinjC 
and a complete list of 
lumber required. 

This bin is easy to ercet, 
easy to move and can be re- 
erected a number of timet. 



MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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America Reports to Europe 



By GEORGE E. ROBERTS 

Vice-PrfSUtent , Nclional Cily Bank 
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I USINESS conditson.<; in the United 
States have undergone a decided 
_ change for the better since the 
meeting of the International Chamber of 
Commerce in I^ndtm, in June, ig2l. 
The time of that meeting torrespondcd 
rather closely with the low point of de- 
pression in America, the greatest unem- 
ptoymrnt and lowest state of industry 
;ind trade occurring in mid-summer oi 
hat year. 

A slow improvement vvas noticeable in 
fhc fall months, price recovery in agri- 
cultural prndvicts became noticeable in 

the first quarter of 1922, and general 
trade and industry gained in activity 
throughout the ye.ir, although embarrassed 
by two serious strikes in the coal and trans- 
portation industries. 

The coat strike lasted five months, and 
^'as finally settled by the resumption of 
operations upon precisely the same terms that 
were previously in force, but with the ap- 
pomtment of a national commission to in- 
vestigate the industry and submit recom- 
mendations for such lepislation or agreements 

may be deemed necessary for the more ef- 
fective organi'/.ation of the industry and the 
P"'5j;sntion of such stoppages in the future. 

The cxpansioii of the industry and increase 
°« mining costs during the war and the boom 
Penod following were largely responsible 
•f>r the conditions causing the strike. In 
'910 there were 5,818 coal mines in the 
country-, and in 1920 the number had been 
increased to 14,766. With the coming of 
'ndustrial depression, unemployment became 
a serious factor in the industry and efforts to 
reduce wages were made more difficult be- 
cause of inability of the mines to afford 
""cgular work, 

1^ Fuel and Railway Costs 

^ HE increased cost of fuel and the increased 
cost of railway service as compared with 
the pre-war period are both leading factors in 
the maintenance of industrial costs 50 per 
*^cnt or more above the level of the pre-w-ar 
period, but higher wage scales throughout in- 
dustry share in that responsibility. In general 
"t may be said that farm and natural products 
suffered a great and precipitate fall of prices 
'n the latter part of 1920 and in 1921, while 
A V """^ P"""*!""* of hired labor did not 
oecline in like degree, and the result was a 
s*nous disruption of the relationships nor- 
mally existing between important branches 
of mdustry and large bodies of the popula- 
t'on. The result was a falling off of trade 
""^staEnation in industry. 

The precipitate fall in'the prices of agri- 
cultural products is shown by the figures of 



S THIS edition of The N.'ktion's Business 
goes to its readers, the accompanying article 
by Mr. Roberts is being prtjsentcd to the meeting 
of the International Chamber of Coromcrce at 
Rome. It is a clear statement of where the busi- 
ness of this ct)untr>' stands today. There is in it 
no mere parading of our national greatness. It 
sounds here and there a note of warning. It is, in 
efiFect, the American answer to an economic roll 
call of the nations. — ^The Editor. 



the United States Department of Agriculture, 
estimating the average value per acre of 
the ten principal crops, combined, to wit: 
corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, 
potatoes, hay, tobacco and cotton, for years, 
named, as follows: 

1513 $16.49 per acre 

1919 •■• JS-74 per acre 

1920 Xi.zb per acre 

1921 H.S2 per acre 

Farm Prices Fell Too Far 

THE decline in 1921 to a value below that 
of 1913 is now seen to have been unwar- 
ranted. It was due to the unsettled state 
of the markets and lack of knowledge as to 
what Europe's purchases in the United States 
would be. In fact, although our exports oi 
some products to Europe have declined heav- 
ily from what they were in war times ex- 
ports of foodstuffs have not on the whole 
fallen below what they were in the pre-war 
years, and as this has been demonstrated 
price recovery has set in, and now has gone 
far enough materially to improve the eco- 
nomic position of the American farmer. 

The farm production of the year 1922 is 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture 
to have had a value approximately $2,ooo,- 
000,000 in excess of thst of the year 1921. 
The most important single item in this in- 
crease is in the cotton crop, the price of cot- 
ton having advanced abnormally on account 
of the reduction of world stocks, and the 
menace of the insect pest, the boll weevil, 
which threatens seriouslv to curtail crop 
yields until some remedy for it is found. 

Notwithstanding the ravages of the boll 
wee\-il the cotton crop of J 922 was a profita- 
ble one to growers, the rise of price having 
more than compensated for the reduced yield. 

The stability of grain production in the 
United States resulting from the wide ex- 
panse of territory over which the crops are 
grown, is shown by the follownng figures for 
the combined yields of five principal grains. 



corn, wheat, oats, barley and rye, as 
computed from official sources. 

year Totat Bui/irh 

191a 5,244,016,000 

t92' 5,178.436,000 

1920 5,787,714,000 

1919 j,3oK,78«,ooo 

'9'8 • 5iJC»9,49J.ooo 

Although agriculture is still at a dis- 
advantage in the exchange of its products 
for the products and services of the other 
industries, its position is so much im- 
proved as to be no longer critical. Bank- 

ing conditions in the states where agri- 

culture is of predominant importance 
have greatly improved, and general trade, 
which in 1921 was very much depressed, is 
resuming normal proportions. 

Building Is Catching Up 

nPHE marked feature of industrial revival 
* in the past year has been the resumption 
of building operations over the entire country 
on an unprecedented scale. This is a natu- 
ral development, due to the fact that building 
operations were curtailed during the war un- 
der official authority, and had not re.nchrd 
normal proportions at any time since the 
war, owing to the high costs prevailing. 

At the beginning of 1922 seven years have 
passed in which building operations had been 
subnarma!, and the pressure of a growing pop- 
ulation had created an irrepressible demand 
for more house room. A considerable decline 
in building costs had taken place, although 
they were and are now much above the pre- 
war level. Hnwcvrr, the demand had in- 
creased to the point where it would no longer 
be stayed, and the year 1922 broke all the 
country's records for the const rtiction of 
dwellings. Public buildings also had been 
held back and construction in this line was 
in important volume. 

The enormous increase in the number of 
automobiles in use has had the effect of 
stimulating highway construction. Prior to 
the common use of the automobile, highways 
in many parts of the United Stales were 
poor, but the automobile h.is caused a popular 
demand for hard-snrfaord roads. The year 
1922 was the year of greatest expenditures 
upon highways in the history of the country. 

The railways of the United States were 
taken over by the Federal Government for 
operation during the war. and returned to 
their private owners on March I, [920. The 
pressure upon the industries during the war 
was such that all construction work not 
imperatively necessary was postponed to a 
more favorable time, and the u>ual exprndi- 
tures for the replacement of equipment were 
not made. 
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When taken bacic trarious financial adjust- 
ments were necessary, including rates and 
wages, before the owners felt at liberty to 
incur large expenditures for equipment and 
the expansion of facilities. In i92£s as a 
result of the industrial depression, traf&c fell 
ojt about 25 per cent, and the pressure for 
additional facilities was not felt. Willi the 
beginning of the business revival it became 
apparent that rolling stock must be replen- 
ished, and the contracts let in 1922 were 
Urger in the aggregate than for many years. 

The resumption of construction work upon 
the scale indicated above signifies general 
activity in the industries. The building trades 
were fully employed during the season of 
outdoor work, and the building material in- 
dustries were operating dose to capacity. 
The outlook is that the>' will be so engaged 
during the season now about opening. This 
includes the manufacture of lurabet. Steel, 
hardware, cement, plaster, brick, etc., and 
also the industries which manufacture house 
furnishings, as furniture, rugs, carpets, 
draperies, wall-paper, and articles of house- 
hold equipment- 
Steel at 90 Per Cent Capacity 

THE steel industry is operating at approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the capacity of the 
plants, which was much enlarged during the 
war, and is restricted by want of labor. 

The cotton goods industry in January last, 
for the first time, had more than 35,000,000 
spindles in active operation, and consumed 
during the month 610,375 bales of cotton. 
The woolen cloth and silk industries also 
are fully employed. The importations of raw 
silk into the United States in the past year 
have been the largest on record. 

All textiles are advancing on the strength 
of advances in the r.iw materials. The prices 
upon finished goods for the past year have 
been below the parity with the prices of raw 
materials at any given time, and that is the 
situation at the present time. The present 
state of full emplgyment for the wage-earning 
class at high wages, of course, is an important 
factor in the consumption of textiles and 
other staple goods. 

The automobile industry' has advanced in 
comparatively few years to a very important 
place in the industries of the United States. 
The total number of passenger and commer- 
cial cars produced and sold in 1922 was 
2,527.000 with a wholosale value of $1,558,- 
567,000, against 2.205,197 produced in 1 920 
and 1,668,550 produced in 1921. 

The Monthly Review published bv the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York in the 
number issued on March I, 192.I, expresses 
the opinion that industry and trade through- 
out the country is now at or near the maxi- 
mum productivity of 1919-20. The same 
authority makes the following statement of 
percentage figures indicating gains in industry 
and trade since the low points were touched 
in 1921 and with one year ago: 

Per cent 

Industry — Production, measured by the 
index nf output in 22 basic industries, hai 
increased since July, igsi $\ 

Employment, measured by the number of 
workers, employed in New York State 
factories, has increased since July, 1931.. jj 

Trade — WholcMle trade in this district, 
measured hy the sales reporte-l hy reprc- 
lentative dealers in to lines (with allntv- 
ance made for seasonal changes), has 
increased since July, 1921 jr 

Retail sales in this district, measured by 
the reports from 60 department stores 
(with allowance made for seasonal 
ihanges], has iiKreased since September, 
1521 IJ 

Bank transactions in 140 centers outside 



New 'i'ork City, measured by debits to 
individual accounts (with allowance made 
for seasonal changes), have increased since 
July, 152 1 32 

Prices — This bank's index of wholesale 
prices of 30 basic commodities increased 
from June, 1921, to Feb. 24, 192J 30 

The Department of Labor index of whole- 
sale price-, increased from January, 1922, 
to January, 1925., ij 

The cost f>f living, measured by the index 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, increased from June, 1922, to Jan. 
"3. >92J 3 

Wages — The hiring rate of wages for 
unskilled labor in this district increased 
from April, 1922, to Jan. tj, 192J .... 16 

Average weekly earnings of workers in 
New York State factories increased from 
.■\pril, J922, to Jan. 15, 192J 9 

In general, it maj be said that labor is 
now fully employed in the United States, 
and that the tendency of wages is upward. 
This situation was reached last August, when 
an advance of 20 per cent to common labor 
was made throughout the steel industry and 
promptly met in other lines throughout the 
regions in which the steel industry dominates 
the labor situation. 

Since that time the demand for labor in 
many lines h.ts increased, but the winter sea- 
son has caused some relaxation in other lines. 
With the opening of spring it is more than 
prob,iblc that competition for labor will be- 
come sharper, and some apprehension is felt 
that an in^ation of industrial costs and prices 
similar to that which took place in the latter 
part of 1919 and the early months of 1920 
will be again experienced. If so, it will 
undoubtedly tend to turn export business 
away from the United States and to the 
competing industries of Europe. 

There is no better index of the activit)' 
of trade and industry in the United States 
than the volume of railroad traffic. The to- 
tal number of cars of revenue freight loaded 
in the second half of 1922 was 23,465,127, 
which compares with record loadings of 
33,646,7+9 in the second half of 1920, or 
less than I per cent under the highest figures 
for any six months in the historj- of the 
country. 

Revival from Within 

f T will be seen from the foregoing that the 
* business revival in the United States has 
been due to causes within the country, coupled 
with the fact that, contrary to apprehen- 
sions entertained in 1920 and 1921, the ex- 
ports of domestic products have been main- 
tained above the figures of such exports in 
the pre-war years. In other words, America 
in each year since the war has not failed to 
sell as much in both quantity and value as 
in the years preceding the war. 

This fact has been a powerful f.ictor in 
restoring confidence, and the necessity for 
making good the deficit iti many lines of con- 
struction has furnished the impetus required 
for the revival of industry. Probably no 
other line of activity reaches throughout the 
country so completely or touches so many 
industries as house-building. 

The foreign trade of the United States in 
the year 1913 consisted of imports — $i,793'- 
038.480, and exports $2,484,310,429. with a 
favorable balance of $691,271,949. Exports 
incri-.nsed enormously in the years following, 
and in the year 1919 the favorable balance 
was more than $4,000,000,000, Of course 
the rise of prices was a large factor in the 
increase. Since 1919 the decline of prices 
and the return of trade to a more normal 
state have caused a steady reduction of the 
figures until for the year 1922 the favorable 
balance was only about $720,000,000, or but 



slightly larger than in 1913. The low point 
of imports was $178,000,000. in the month 
of July, 1921, and the high for imports since 
has been S294,ooo,(KX> in November, 1922. 
The average of imports per month in 1922 
was $256,466,000. The low point for ex- 
ports since the war was in February, 1922, at 
$250,600,000, and the high was in Novem- 
ber, 1922, at $380,000,000. 

The banking business with the public in the 
United States is carried on hy local bunking 
institutions operating under state and federal 
laws. Not quite one-half of these institutions 
are organized under the national banking act. 
The remainder are under the banking laws of 
the several states. In addition to these syS' 
terns, or in a sense superimposed upon them, 
is the system of Federal Reserve banks, twelve 
in number, org;mizcd under federal law. 

Inflations Up and Down 

'T'HE general expansion of bank credit from 
^ the beginning of the war to the middle of 
the year 1920, and contr-'iction to the middle 
of the year 1921, may be judged by the hg- 
urcs for the loans and discounts of the nation- 
al banks. On June 30, 1914. they aggregated 
$6,430,069,214; on June 30, 1917, shortly 
after the United States entered the war, they 
had reached $8,818,312,000; on June 30, 1919, 
had reached $10,574,838,000, and on June 30, 
1920, stood at $i2,396,90o,o(X>. One year 
later, Jimc 30, 1921, they had fallen to $n.- 
1 25.099,Oot>, and on June 30, 1922. they were 
at $11,248,214,000, from which at the date 
of the last statement, December 29, 1922, 
they had risen to $11,599,668,000. 

The Federal Reserve banks did not begin 
operating until November, 1914, and just he- 
fore the United States entered the war, their 
total bill-holdings aggregated $106,271,000. 
At the end of June, 1919, they had increased 
to $2,122,598,000, and on October 8, 1920, 
reached the highest point of expansion, 
$3,101,361,000. From this point, with the 
decline of prices and falling ofT of industrial 
activity and trade, the bill-holdings of the 
reserve banks declined steadily until they 
touched the low point, $38o,486,oc(0, on July 
26, 192a. From thi.s, they had risen to $803,- 
438,000, at the beginning of the current 
month (March, 1923). 

In the period of declining trade activity 
the local banks of the country found employ- 
ment for a large amount of idle funds by 
resorting to the market for investment se- 
curities, and now have large holdings of these. 

At the present it is believed that banks 
have a comparatively small amount of idle 
funds and that a continuance of the present 
state of business activity and rising prices 
will result in increased resort to the Federal 
Reserve banks, and probably force a general 
advance of interest rates. 

At present the discount rate at all of the 
Federal Reserve b.^nks is 4} j per cent. These 
rates are below the current market ra^es to- 
day ever>wherc in the country, and advances 
therefore may be expected at an early day. 

In conclusion and summing up, the indus- 
tries of the United States at this time are 
busy practically to the limit of the labor 
supply, commodity prices have recovered from 
the abnormally low levels to which they had 
jfallen in 192 1. and both wages and prices 
are tending upward. 

A moderate degree of credit expansion has 
taken place in the past year, and with the 
large gold reserves held by the banking sys- 
tem and the degree of confidence now being 
manifested in business circles, there is reason 
for apprehension that the country may be 
on the verge of a period of credit and price 
inflation. 
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ome Day Well Make Food Faster 



By CHARLES P. STEINMETZ 



THE TWO B 
towards vih 
are: the pr 



prcat problems of the future 
hich the world is driving 
. roblem of cnerRv and the 
l>rot)!em of food supptj'. 

The one encrgj- source which is available 
■'day is the light of the sun, in comparison 
• ith which the total encrgj' supply of all 
'ic fuel we burn and the hydraulic energy 
'vailablc is nothing. 

While the total energy of all the coal and 
I'l the water power we have and use in a 
'■ar does not amount to more than a billion 
Itilowatts, the cncrgj- of the sun, which shines 
<^inly upon that part of the United States 
■hich is arid and cannot be used for aijricul- 
"rc, is about 8oo ,000,000.000 kilowatts, 
iieartj' 1,000 times as much as all the coa! 
and water power together. 

So there is a source of energy vastly greater 
than anything that we arc using now. or 
that we could possibly use. There would be 
'10 scarcity if we couid open up this source 
of energy, but we have no means of utilizing 
this solar energy economically, because it 
IS so widely distributed or diluted. 

There have been solar heat engines built 
in which the solar heat energy has been 
concentrated by reflectors, but economically. 
II considering the world's energ>- supply, it 
■ out of the question. 

And that brings me to a new field — that 
'>f biological engineering. While this field 
- not entirely new, yet relatively little has 
iu'cn done in it. Men like Burb.ink have 
•'one Wonderful things in evolving new plants. 
Ilis work is real engineering, but the mate- 
rials with which he works are living plants. 
Wjcn we first began to use the sugar 
in sugar production, not only was the 
•<-'et very much smaller than its present avcr- 
ace size, but it contained less than half the 
percentage of sugar thai is cnntainrd in the 
s^igar beet of the present 
time. So, in this case, bio- 
I'lgical engineering more 
iban doubled the cimtc-nt. 

i he energy which wc 
''■"■^ now, after all, is so- 
I'lr energy, because when 
we burn coa] we arc us- 
L mg the suntigbr whirh 
■■pas stored millions of 
^B^3rs ago by the plants 
tnc primeval forests 
■Bfcf'ng the Coal Age. 
f ^When you use water 
power you are using so- 

•lar energy which evapo- 
F"^"^? the water and was 
carried up into the clouds, 
"■hence it w.is condensed 

■ari'J deposited on the bigh- 
pnas, and now runs in 
tie rapid river, to be col- 
wted by us ,ind made to 
turn the wheels, 
th- ^^'^ collect 



GRASS to steer to stomach sccras 
too long a route to Dr. Stein- 
tnetz. Perhaps the answer is the 
tnaktng of protein by micro-organisms 
where new generations arc matters of 
seconds and minutes, not months and 
years. That's one thing that a bril- 
liant imagination sees ahead. An- 
other is the power from the sun's 
heat. But neither will come tomor- 
row. We'll keep our cattle and our 
steam engines a while longer. — The 
Editor. 



duce chemical compounds. We have all 
around us the collection of solar energy by 
plant life, but it takes a lifetime for a forest 
to grow and collect energy. 

Why could not the biological engineers of 
the future develop new forms of vegetation 
which would collect the sunlight at a rate 
hundreds of times more rapid than our 
present vegetation collection scheme. Per- 
haps the tall grasses might be the starting 
point from which, by a process of selection, 
during the generation after generation, wc 
could work toward new varieties and find 
new species which would grow at such a 
rapid rate that we couid raise energy crops, 
and so collect energj- from our lands to sup- 
ply our needs, especially if we can obtain 
high-grade energy directly, without going 
(brougli the transformation of beat. 

In the production of food wc use two 
classes of compounds, the carbo-hydrates and 
the nitrates, the first of which are essentially 
heat-producing, and the second life-giving. 



IS energy- and concen- 
trate itf The onlv solu- 
"on of the problem that 
[ can see lies with the 
""logical engineer. The 
leaves year after vear 
•ollcct the energy of' the 
■unf'ght, .absorb it through 
t'i<- chlorophyl and pro- 




Pr Ucnni-ii ■ ' ' "hich focuses the sun's rays upon .1 lilackcric l iiibc 

filled with mineral uil communicaiing with an iron reservoir of r,il in which are 
iwo baking oven*. Circubitton of ihe heateii oil keeps the ovcnt hot enough 
to perform all cooking operations except frying 



The carbo-hydrates will be taken care of 
by the cnerg)- crops already mentioned. Then 
there would remain the problem of the 
nitrogen, the protein supply of the world. 

As we get it from cereals and meats, it is 
a wasteful process; it is extremely extrava- 
gant. Only a very small part of the plant 
is protein and it takes a whole year to grow. 
Then we may feed it to animals to gel animal 
proteins, but the cfficicnc)' of the production 
of animal proteins is certainly very small. 
Considering the amount of food the animal 
eats during its whole life to the time when 
it is slaughtered, only a small part is repre- 
sented by animal proteins. 

The question of feeding future populations 
opens a new field for the biological engineer. 
In the past there has never been any sys- 
tematic method of producing proteins. The 
natural protein-producers are the micro- 
organisms which develop most rapidly. 

Now you see what an advantage wc would 
have by developing or creating new species 
of micro-organisms which reproduce at an 
economically rapid rate. 

We have done much in producing new 
plants, but where each generation takes about 
a year, in micro-organisms we may have a 
generation a day or several generations. 
Therefore variation with the production of 
new varieties and new species can be carried 
on when dealing with micro-organisms at 
a rate of a hundred times more rapid. 

So through biological engineering the pro- 
duction of proteins by micro-organisms does 
not appear to be a hopeless task, and it may 
be accomplished within a reason.iblc time. 
Within a century or two or even a shorter 
time wc could supply the food demands of 
the world, not through the cultivation of new 
areas for the growing of whc.it. but by pro- 
ducing it through mlcro-org.misms which 
would be held by suit- 
able mineral products 
without depending upon 
sunlight. 

So you see these are the 
two problems — the produc- 
tion of energy from the 
sunlight and the produc- 
tion of food by new 
means which are not 
as limited as our present 
means. 

It has been said that 
during the economic 
blockade of Germany 
during the war consider- 
able advance was made 
in producing proteins by 
the growth of bacilli and 
micro-organisms. Various 
products are being made 
in which micro-organisms 
play a part. The syn- 
thetic production of rub- 
ber and other similar 
m.iterial, it is alleged, is 
developed by the work of 
micro-organisms. 

So the micro-organ- 
isms offer a tortl for pro- 
ducing new materials, and 
there are vast possibilities 
not only in the future 
but today. 
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The Awakening of Cedarville 



By F. STUART FITZPATRICK 

ILLUSTRArED BY R. L. L^MBDIN 



/N THE beginning vias organiialion, and 
orgtiniintion v:as man's, and through or- 
ganization man vjorkftl his tortuous ixay from 
savagery to civilixalion. Lattrrly. ire have 
discovered nnevj this ancient highway of life. 
We have become intensely conscious of organ- 
ization. And so it has come ahout that vjhen^ 
ever anyone suggests a task to be done, some- 
nne arises to remark, "Let us organize." We 
have labelled our generation, "an age of or- 
ganization" and having laid our hands upon 
the most solid truth v;e inovf — that men make 
progress and gain more abundant life by viori' 
ing together and not atone— <vje have through 
unthinking enthusiasm made our mistakes in 
its name. Cettsider the story of CedarvilU. 



elusion about the town, he had started on a 

quiet campaign. A born salesman, he found 
that selling an idea made scliing real estate 
look like a boy's pastime. His biggest con- 
quest had been old Chaptn, president of the 
Business Men's Association, who, as an old 




bilities and a smalltown or<;ani/ation. Thi* 
town is dead, Mr. Chapin, dead, and it can 
be made a metropolis of this section of the 
country." 

The people of Cedarville struck Brooks, 
who was really in many ways a stranger 
among them, as being more like deeply 
rooted plants than live human beings. He 
had concentrated all his effort on Ketting 
the direetors of the Business Men's Associa- 
tion to agree to have conference with an ex- 
pert, with a man whrj knew all about these 
matters, a professional or{;ani'/.er. 

Brooks was a member of the committee 
which was to meet the expert; old Chapin 
was its chairman. The expert arrived on 
the morning of March 14. His first request 
was a little surprising. He wanted the com- 
mirtee to take him around the town and also 
to drive him out into the country. 

His purpose was to impress them and he 
succeeded. He asked a lot of 
questions. He w.mted to know 
ow many miles of scwcr mains 
they had, how many schools, how 
many school children were en- 
rolled, what salaries they paid 
their teachers, whether the town 
or county bad a public 
health officer, bow the 
farmers in thi county 



WHEN William Brooks returned to 
Cedarville to establish his own real 
estate and brokerage business, he 
found his native town had grown until it 
had a population somc«'berc this side of 
10,000 souls. He found it had its Busi- 
ness Men's Association, which met occa- 
sionally. It had also its church and its 
high school. 

"Bill" Brooks put the same "punch" and 
"pep" in his own business which he had 
learned to use in the cir»', but he was dis- 
appointed. Old Chapin, a prominent grocer 
and a friend of Bill's father, was critical of 
his advertising methods. Cedarville wasn't 
used to that sort of thing. It didn't care 
much about being boosted anywhere or into 
anything. 

There came one day into his hands the 
prospectus of a company whose business it 
was to conduct hurricane campaigns. Bill 
read it, and saw a new light. Cedarville was 
dead. What it needed to bring it to life was 
organization. That was what was holding 
him back, and th.it was what was holding 
the rest of them back— lack of cooperation 
and organization. 

William Brooks was up very early on the 
day of March 14. He w.is nervous, and kept 
rehearsing to himself, as he shaved, the part 
he was going to play in the day's proceedings. 
It was an important day, and not only his 
future but the future of Cedar\'ille hung in 
balance. , . 

The day after Bill had come to his con- 



a m i 1 y friend, 
was not only 
critical but also 
paternal. But 
Brooks's enthu- 
siasm won the 
day. 

"Mr. Chapin," 
he had said, "as a 

business man you would like to double your 
yearly turnover, wouldn't you?" 

Mr. Chapin smiled .ind agreed. 

Brooks continued, "Why_ don't you do 
What stands in the way?" 

"Customers," was Chapin's laconic reply. 

"E.xactly." Brooks bad the lead he was 
looking for. "Exactly, customers, that's it, 
and what does that mean when you analyze 
it? Means people, that's all, people! What 
we need in this town is more people. And 
bow are we going to get them? Advertise 
the town and bring industries here, bnng 
settlers here, develop our natural resources, 
build better roads, extend our retail market 
in the count?-, get more people here and get 
at more of the people who live on the farms 
around here. , 

"This i.'n't just some dream of mine, Mr. 
Chapin; it has been done. I've seen one town 
make itself grow and I know personalty of 
others. Nothing can stop vou it you organize, 
organize for the city you're going to be. and 
not just for the town you arc. 'Ehat's the 
trouble with us. We've got big-town possi- 



were organized, how their freight rates 
compared with competing points, what their 
public utilities rates wen-, what their water 
supply was, the extent of tbeir ret.iil 
trade radius, the number of employees in 
their factories, the kind and value of 
their factory output, and many other things 
on most of which the committee's mem- 
bers were rather vague in tbeir replies. 
There was only one of them yvho really 
enjoyed this. Brooks glowed. He knew they 
were getting on. 

"Gentlemen" — the expert was addressing 
the board of directors of the Business Men's 
Association and a few other prominent citi- 
zens who had been called in for this parti- 
cular occasion. "Cedarville has already 
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taken the fir&t step in the buildirR of a new 
Ccdamlle which will be worthy of her busi- 
ness men and her citizenship, 

"That step was taken when you invited 
toe to come here and confer with you regard- 
ing the organization of a modern chamber 
of commerce. That invitation is a clear 
demonstration that the vision is here which 
has builded the great cities of this country. 
1 have already had occasion, through the 
courtesy of your commit- 
tee which met me, to 
make a personal inspec- 
tion of your town and 
some of the surrounding 
country. 

"I already knew about 
your geographical loca- 
tion with reference to the 
commerce and industry 
of this section of the 
country, and about the 
slaw but steady growth 
which you h.tve enjoyed 
during the past two 
decades. 

"The factors are favor- 
able. Your growth, with- 
out any partlailar efTort 
on your part, alone proves 
that. If you will considrr 
but for a moment tlic 
possibilities of diversify- 
ing your industries, your 
nearness to certain larpe 
consuming markets, your 
splendid transportation 
facilities, you will see, as 
• see, the possibilities of 
growth which tie in 
Cedarville. 

"There is another 
?reat possibility of de- 



length of this land. Let me give you some 
concrete illustrations." 

The expert was warming up to his sub- 
ject. He rolled off case after case. 

"Gentlemen," he concluded, "the modern 
chamber of commerce is more than a cham- 
ber of commerce; it is a chamber of citi- 
zenship, it is the organized comtnunity alert, 
vigilant and ever pushing its city ahead in the 
van of progress. This is what Cedarville 



president to sign this contract on your be- 
half, I shall be glad to close the matter 
in order that we may get our work for the 
new Cedarville started with the greatest 
possible dispatch and conserve the time of 
busy men such as you all are." 
The contract was signed. 
Two weeks later two men came to Cedar- 
ville. They were the campaign managers, 
expert organizers ; sophisticated, agreeable, 
energetic young men who 
obviously knew their 
business. 

They went about it in 
a systematic way. Head- 
quarters were opened in 
the hotel, stenographers 
were employed, and the 
preliminary work was on. 
A card index, in which 
was recorded the names 
of the prospective mem- 
bers of the new Cedar- 
ville Chamber of Com- 
merce, appeared shortly, 
and included about every 
person in the town or 
surrounding neighborhood. 
Pamphlets were printed. 
I'rospects were circular- 
ized over the names of 
the citizens' campaign 
committee. Publicity 
items began to appear 
daily in the newspaper. 
Key men were picked to 
head up the solicitation 
teams as captains. The 




velopment, I refer to 
"}« agricultural commu- 
"'ty which surrounds 
S'our beautiful city. Sci- 
entific agriculture is a 
tact, gentlemen, and so is scientific marketing 

agricultural products — cooperation with 
the farmer will increase his prosperity, and 

his prosperity grows, his purchasing 
power gTQw.s and will be reflected in the 
volume of business in your stores and de- 
posits Jn your banks. 

These are not generalizations; these are 
ta«s of progress tested by the growth of 
'"ties throughout the whole breadth and 



has failed to be and what it inay become. 
We have here now around this table the 
leaders of this community, the men on whose 
shoulders rests the responsibility for its fu- 
ture growth, . 

"The company I represent is prepared to 
send here experts who will build lor you 
a modern commercial organr/ation. I have 
the contract with me, and if your board ot 
directors will, by resolution, authorize your 



teams were divided into two con- 
testing armies, the red and the 
blue, each in charge of a gejieral. 

The campaign committee was 
called the headquarters staS. 
These workers were called to- 
gether several times and exhorted 
the young men. At one meeting they 
were addressed by an outsider who was 
brought in for the occasion. They were sold 
the chamber of commerce idea in order that 
they in turn might sell it to their fellow- 
citizens. 

Something was beginning to happen to 
Cedarville. Its resistance, as the advertising 
rnen say, was being broken down. The 
Cedarville Chamber of Commerce was no 
longer simply talked about; it was felt. 
There was almost a feverish expectancy of 
some portentous, oncoming event. Even old 
Chapin was beginning to dream a little 
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quietly and secretly about an annual turn- 
over doubled, perhaps trebled, and about the 
rise in value of certain real estate he held. 

The people of Cedarville glowed with un- 
earned increment 

Mr. Witt should have been happy, for he 
was Cedanrille's leading banker. But, as 
he listened to one of the young men who was 
leading the tired campaign workers in song— 
"There Are Smiles Which Make Us Happy, 
There Are Smiles Which Make Us Glad, 
There Are Smiles, etc., etc"— Mr, Witt 
was thinking about the terms of the con- 
tract with the experts they had employed; 
a5 per cent net of the first year's income 
of the new chamber, and in addition all the 
campaign expenses for printing, stenographic 
help, luncheons and publicity. 

He had taken out a $25 membership in the 
new chamber and in addition had contributed 
$ir47S to the service fund, making in all 
$1,500. He was proud of his civic patriotism. 
He regarded the young man glumly. He 
was thinking it had cost him $575 to get 
these young men to teach him how to sing, 
to stir up his enthusiasm and make him work 
for the glory and progress of his town. 

Mr. Witt should have been happy. The 
campaign had been a success. There was 
no doubt about that; the large street ther- 
mometer was a visible sign to all that they 
bad pushed their way beyond the goal they 
had set themselves. His own red army had 
won the trophy. He had seen to that. He 
was not the kind of man who failed in any- 
thing he undertook. He used the men iden- 
tified with him in business on his teams. He 
smiled. Even Shinopolis, the Greek boot- 
black, had signed up a $25 membership, for 
he knew on wbidi side his bread was 
buttered. 

The campaign was a success all right and 
the campaign workers were having their last 
luncheon jubilee, — four day* of strenuous 
work, meeting each noon for luncheon and 
reports of progress and inspiring oratory. 
The Cedarville Chamber of Commerce was 
1 reality. It embraced nearly everybody in 
its membership; some $40,000 signed up in 
memberships and budget fund, all on a three- 
year basis, and part of the first year's mem- 
bership dues coUected in advance and a por- 
tion of the budget fund. More than $6 per 
capita for the new Cedarville! 

But if Mr. Witt was not very happy, Mr, 
Brooks was, and so were the others. Brooks 



was even now making a speech to the work- 
ers congratulating them and congratulating 
Cedarville upon their wonderful achievement. 

Not long thereafter, the new secretary of 
the Cedarville Chamber of Commerce was 
on the job. He was an experienced man. 
They had gotten him from another town 
because they were able to bid up his salary 
to $6,000 a year. They could afiord it. 
Were they not a $40,000 organization, and 
did not Cedarville's future require the best 
brains which couid be purchased? 

Elaborate offices were rented, expensive 
furniture was purchased, assistant secretaries 
were employed to take charge of an indus- 
trial bureau, a publicity and convention bu- 
reau, a traffic bureau, a retail trade bureau, 
an agricultural bureau and to assist in exe- 
cuting the elaborate program of work which 
had been drawn up by the experts, and for 
each item in which there had been appointed 
a committee to see that it was carried out. 
Practically every member of the chamber 
was on some committee. 

Brooks was the president of the new 
chamber. Mr. Witt, the banker, had re- 
fused the office, and Mr. Chapin had been 
elected first vice-president. Brooks threw 
himself Into the work. At last they were 
organized, organized for the Cedarville of 
his dreams, the metropolis-to-be of the state, 
the best little hustling and up-to-the-minute 
city in the little old world. 

IJ ROOKS and the secretary were in charge 
of_ a great machine, but as the weeks 
turned into months and the months rounded 
out the year, they found that too much was 
expected of it, — far too much. Bond issues 
required time and education, and could not, 
in one year, be had for all the many im- 
provements called for in the elaborate pro- 
gram of work. 

The Board of Directors concentrated on 
a few, but members were impatient. Why 
did not the chamber wave the magic wand 
which they had come to believe in? 

Analysis proved that this particular town's 
real growth must come through develop- 
ment of the agricultural community around 
it. But before a concrete program on which 
they could get together with the farmers 
could be worked out, let alone executed, the 
farmers' suspicions of the business men had 
to be broken down, and that required time 
and patience — more time and more patience 



than oversold members were willing to 
concede. 

The chamber did not wave the magic 
wandl freight rates proved to be no press- 
ing problem, nor was the town adapted to 
the holding of conventions. The Board of 
Directors soon dropped these activities and 
others. The secretary stood solidly against 
the granting of any bonuses to new indus- 
tries. Several prospects were interviewed, 
but no new industries were located! Mem- 
bers were bitterly disappointed. Those on 
inaaive committees, and diey were numerous, 
complained loudly of the chamber's inaction. 
Many repudiated their pledges, and at the 
beginning of the second year, nearly 50 pei 
cent, including the Greek bootblack, dropped 
out. 

It was a solemn board that met at the 
close of the first fiscal year, which found 
the chamber with $15,000 in delinqueni 
pledges. This, added to the $10,000 paid 
the professional organizers for their work 
and the $3,000 for campaign expenses, had 
left $12,000 on which to finance the $30,000 
budget. 

Mr. Chapin asked for a motion to accept 
the resignation of the secretary of the Cedar- 
ville Chamber of Commerce. Brooks was 
too utterly discouraged to be present. 

Brooks had not given up easily, but ooe 
by one the assistant secretaries had been 
forced to leave on account of lack of fundi, 
and finally the organization was no longer 
able to retain its secretary at the salary it 
paid him. The crash was inevitable, and even 
Brooks and the able secretary could not avert 
it. The Board of Directors liquidated the 
Cedarville Chamber and closed its unhappy 
career the same afternoon they accepted th' 
secretary's resignation. 

IT TOOK Cedarville some time to recover 
from its excursion into the realms of maglt 
organization. It did recover, because the 
idea of cooperative effort on the part oi 
business men— which is back of the chamber 
ot commerce movement— is sound, as sound 
as the method by which man, through organ- 
ized work, has been able, through the ages 
gradually to subdue the forces of nature Lid 
make them serve his needs. Cedarville to- 
day is a thriving community, but that is an- 
other story, a story of defitUte and angibU 
achievement by business nTO^„;» ■ ""rr"' 
-e plan ro teU next momh. ^ "'^''^ 



More Notes on Deluded Russia 



MANUFACTURE of money is appar- 
ently a recognized industry in Rus- 
sia. At any rate, the Government 
sets down as part of its receipts the amount 
of gold rubles at which it estimates the prof- 
its to it of issuing paper money! 

In the first nine months of 1922 it puts its 
income from this source at 504,000,000 gold 
rubles. In our money this sum would mean 
a quarter of a billion dollars. What the 
profits in terms of gold rubles mean in 
terms of paper money can be guessed from 
the rate of exchange in Moscow between 
paper and gold. In November, it took 9,- 
600,000 paper rubles to buy one gold ruble. 

THE importance of the money industry in 
Russia can be gathered from same other 
figures. From all the nationalized industries 
ran by the state the receipt* in 1923 were 
176.000.000 gold rubles (not net income, as 



on the expenditure side there was a still 
larger sum) and from taxes 65,000,000. 
Taxes payable in money were introduced in 
1922. In pre-war days Russian taxes 
amounted to five gold rubles and more per 
capita. In 1922, when results from taxes 
were much larger than in the years imme- 
diately preceding, they amounted to less than 
one-third of a gold ruble per capita. The 
Soviet plans to do better in taxes this year, 
estimating receipts from this source at 400,- 
000,000 gold rubles and better. It is obvious 
that Soviet rule, like any other form of gov- 
ernment, cannot get along without the tax 

gatherer. ... u 

Even education, upon which tlie new 
regime placed great reliance, has gone badly. 
In 1920 something like 71 per cent of Rus- 
sian children of school age were attending 
school, but by the end of 1922 schools were 
fewer than in TQi;? and not 



the children werf . 
the difficulty hZ lrZ 

teacher. The * have "be^"* ^^-^ ^^'t 
representing less of \ ^ .''Wemng salaries 
any other class of ™'"'»um wage than 
have meant but 12 '"^'"'^'s; their salaries 
living wage. As a the minimum 

abandoned their s/b" 1 ' ^^'^ 
schools were t?°"' Expenditures foi 

for 1922 of the n» P'""*! " one-tenth 
rhe number of vJll*""^ expenditures. Even 
fallen from aftfuv, . "ading rooms has 
"o-ooo to 3,000. 

RUSSIAN waee, 

officially show ^ \* announced 
ficially calculatH in 1,"*""^ As «*- 
of pre-war rubles Purchasing power 

which in 191 J stoQj"*"^^IJ"^ monthly wages 
tell between ioj , ,„ . and a ' fraction 

revolution—to q '9i8— the time of the 

« 37 per cent of thll'? '^P at 8.2a, or 
"^"^ level in igi-, 
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ti grew aad spread and reached out ostil, beiidei its Uiiee main dirliiona, it wai operating three ttraneh 
offices in other cities; and the ecoaomic appropriatioii for 1932 was faanunered down to 15,000 lest thaii a mlllioa" 

The Hole in the Nation's Pocket 



By CHARLES L. UNDERHILL 



BACK IN 1914, along about the time 
when your Uncle Sam was keen on thf 
com mission idea for keeping tabs on 
'^■f; Business, Little Business and a lot of 
other things, one of his bright young men, 
named Wilson, slipped a note under his door 
morning suggesting that he loosen up for 
* brand new commission that would "prevent 
"kl*"' competition in business, collect facts 
■bout corporations engaged in interstate com- 
"^^1^ «nd supervise export irade." 
..The old man hemmed and hawed and 
oidn t do anything about it just then. But 
'^'''"1 a few months later, another bright 
young man, named Ncwiands, sprang the 
»anie idea and kept pestering to have some- 
*1>ng done about it, his Uncle Samuel rum- 
'°»eed through his clothes and found, in a 
Pocket of an old vest, some loose change 
■mounting to about $75,000, which might be 
"jough to keep the boys quiet for a little 
h iS . ^ to'd th* young men who were 
[■oilenng for this shiny new commission to 
"*l*hat and sec what they could do. 

1 flat was the beginning of the Federal 
rade Commission. The loose change was 
s^nje of the money appropriated for the sup- 
Poi't of the Bureau of Corpf rations. This 
oureau was abolished, and its staff was trans- 
Tred to the new commission, together with 

was eight years ago. In those eight 



Congrtsiman from Mastachuirlif 

the people of the country have paid 
out nearly eight million dollars to keep this 
commission going. It grew and spread and 
reached out untii, besides its three main divi- 
sions, it was operating three branch offices 
in other cities and maintaining a long array 
of lub-scctions, including Patents, Research, 
Secretary's, Personnel, Disbursing, Steno- 
graphic, Files, Library, Hospital, Board of 
Review, Foreign Trade and Legal 

All this furnished jobs for some four hun- 
dred people, ranging from doctors, lawyers, 
and economists down to clerks, stenographers 
and messengers, at salaries from Sro.oOQ per 
year to $480. 

With a new administration that had rigid 
economy as a watchword in government, the 
aftcr-the-war appropriation of $1,102,000 for 
the commis.'iion in 192 1 was hammered down 
in 1922 to $995,000. In other words, b)' 
strict regard for economic expenditure, the 
commission that started out with the idea 
of spendinc $75,000 was able eight years 
later to reduce its expenditures from a little 
over a million a year to $5,000 under a 
million ! 

And right there is the point that some 
day we tax-paying Americans have got to 
get hold of and do something about. 

The minute one of the thousands of ideas 
for new regulatory legislation of some sort 
gets on the statute books, the infant organiza- 



tion created for carrying it gut immedtateh 
starts to grow. Elaborated ideas bud from 
the parent trunk in every direction and rapid- 
ly became wide-spreading branches. Roots 
strike deep into the public treasury to dravr 
the nourishment that must go throughou- 
the whole organism to the last little jot- 
holder on the furthest little twig. 

I have no quarrel with the Federal Trad- 
Cotninission particularly. I mention it onl' 
because it furnishes a fairly good pictur- 
of the sort of growth within our Govern- 
ment that has contributed heavily to the bur- 
den of taxation. 

An even more striking example of mush- 
room growth is found in the history of thi 
Children's Bureau, established in April, 1911, 
"to promote the welfare of children in the 
United States and the several territories." 
When the bureau started out with this en- 
rirely commendable humanitarian idea back 
of it, it was thought that its staff of tix 
persons, supported by an appropriation oi 
4.25,640, would be ample. 

At the_ end of its second year there were 
seventy-six employees on its payroll and the 
appropriation stood at $164,000. By 1919 
the appropriation had grown to $65!!.6o4.. 
and this year this iureau is going to cost 
the taxpayers $1,240,000 for the support of 
seven divisions, from the ofHce of the chief 
to the editorial department; for the directors 
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and assistant directors of divisions; for re- 
search agents, lield agents, statisticians and 
their assistants; £or conferences, investiga- 
tions and publicity drives, and for the thou- 
sand and one monographs, reports and bulle- 
tins that range in their tides from "Family 
Statistics of New Zealand" to "Results of a 
Field Study in Saginaw." 

It may be that every job is worth more 
than the money that it costs us to keep it 
open. It may be that every publication is 
worth more than the money that it costs to 
print and distribute it. While I have my 
doubts, that isn't the point. It is this: 

Where are we going to stop? We've got 
to give the answer to that question before 
long. The Federal Trade Commission and 
the Children's Bureau are but examples ot 
one great factor in the mounting cost of 
government and the increasing burden ot 
taxation. 

Cost Outstripping Growth 

SOME of these government estabhshments 
have more, some less, to show for the 
money they have spent. But few, once started, 
fail to strike deeper and deeper into the 
public cotters. As the country grows, of 
course the cost of governing it may be ex- 
pected to mount. But during the past few 
years, and right now, cost is rapidly out- 
stripping growth — with no end in sight. 

In recent years the taxpayers of the coun- 
try have vaguely sensed the peril. There 
has been much indignation against lobbyists 
of one sort or another, a lot of scolding 
over the tost of government. But taxpayers 
have got to go further than thai if the 
remedy is to be found. 

It isn't enough that a political party pledges 
itself to a slogan of "Less Government in 
Business and More Business in Government." 
Even if the taxpayer sends to Washington a 
business man to represent him — and men of 
this type are all too few among our law- 
makers—he must back him up when he gets 
him there. 

From all over the land there come in a 
steady stream to Washington, men, and 
women, to urge upon Congress some new and 
special legislation. The motives of some arc 
sincere; others are there purely to conduct 
a more or less cleverly concealed raid on the 
public funds. , 

Nearlv all, sincere or not, see little else 
but their own pet idea and are engrossed 
with the absorbing business of brmging 
enough pressure to bear to jam It through 
to the statute books. They arc able, m most 
cases, to gather about them a group of sin- 
cere advocates. Before long the man who 
has been sent to Congress to watch the m- 
terests of the tascpayer finds himself under 
pressure from within his own constituency 
and from outside of it, all directed toward 
the passage of some measure which he may 
know will mean the planting of one more 
mushroom bureau, another raid on the 
treasury. _ , , l j 

If the taxpayers of America would abandon 
their tendency to sit back and let George 
Congressman do it and would take a more 
active intcrrst in selecting and supporting 
in the national legislature men of sound 
business ideas, these men would write an 
entirely difJerent story of government. Prog- 
ress would be made if the voters of the coun- 
try, just once, would go back only a little 
way over the record of legislation. 

Let them start only so far back as the 
nationalization of transportation dunns t""^ 
Wilson Administration and the establishment 
of the United States Shipping Board and 
Emergency Fleet Corporation which, writh 
more than $3,000,000,000 wonh of property, 



operated after the armistice for two years at 
a loss of about $200,000,000. They will be- 
gin to see how the money goes when the 
Government goes into business. 

When the Govcrimieot was led into the 
business of running railroads, its operations 
for twenty-six months showed a loss of 
$1,800,000,000, and interest charges alone 
on that vast sum arc $175,000,000 a year. 
And yet when an appropriation of !p30,ooo,ooo 
was urged for a subsidy that would put the 
American merchant marine back into private 
control where it belongs there was a fine 
huUabaloo, 

Legislative bodies are passing or threat- 
ening to pass too many measures that are 
based not on merit, but on propaganda, and 
only the taxpayer can stop it. 

Congress has made the Maternity Bill a 
law. This bill was nothing more or less 
than a concerted effort on the part of the so- 
called advanced thinkers to create a govern- 
mental Institution that would mean jobs 
for job-seckers and would open the way to 
official meddling in the family's most intimate 
affairs. The propaganda was put in motion 
under the deceptive slogan, "Save the Ba- 
bies," and was so well handled that very 
few members of the House had the temerity 
to vote against the bill. And one of them 
was a woman, Alice Robertson, of Oklahoma I 

The Grain Fiitures Act was passed by 
the farm bloc, assisted by the united democ- 
racy of the south. 

The Ball Rent Act, a necessary war meas- 
ure, but one that is now Interfering with 
the proper development of real estate, was 
extended for two years. 

Asks $400,000 to Continue 

THEN there was the Curomins-Winslow 
Price Fixing Bill, put forward under the 
guise of a measure regulating interstate 
commerce, which took more or less control 
of the coal business. The commission created 
under this bill has recently reported that it 
has just got started and, as always, asks 
for $400,000 to continue its job. It is im- 
possible to tell what good, if any, this meas- 
ure will do. It has possibilities of great evil. 

The one ray of hope that, even with 
all this enacted legislation, we are, after 
nil, moving in a zigzag course In the direction 
of more business in government, is to be 
found by the optimist not in what Congress 
has done, but in what Congress has refrained 
from doing. 

There was the Sterllng-Towncr Bill: a 
Department of Education, with 2 Secretary 
in the Cabinet. The Initial .appropriation 
for this department was set at $100,000,000. 
and that would have been only a drop in the 
bucket. 

There were endless possibilities, hillions of 
dollars in it, countless jobs, if the scheme 
could be put across. 

Teachers, many underpaid, were told that 
with the passage of this bill their salaries 
would be considerably increased. They told 
their friends and relatives to get behind 
the bill. Members were flooded daily with 
letters th.it were written with the best mo- 
tives in the world. Yet had that bill passed, 
in the Department of Education we would 
have had nothing more or less than a great 
political machine, operating in every school- 
house in the land and piling up an ever- 
Increasing load on the taxpayer. The meas- 
ure did not pass. But it is by no means 
dead. 

In line with it was another measure intro- 
duced by Representative Fess, which would 
have drawn an initial appropriation of half 
a m illion from the Treasury, "to provide 
for the promotion of vocational education" 



and "to provide for cooperatin with the 
states in the preparation of teachers of voca- 
tional subjects." 

It was one of those pernicious fifty-fifty 
measures under which the federal govern- 
ment goes to the state governments and says, 
"Here, we will give you so much if you 
will provide an equal amount." This is done 
in the Highway Bill. It was done in the 
Maternity Act. 

There was Senator Ladd's Agricultural 
Price Stabiliitation Bill which was calculated 
to promote farming by putting a minimum 
price on wheat, shelled corn, raw cotton 
and raw wooL Nobody explained why 
grapes, potatoes and Brussels sprouts were 
not included. Somebody did suj^est that the 
Government might go the whole route, 
starting, perhaps, with automobile price 
stabilisation. 

Along came Senator Owen with a bill 
referred to as the Federal Publieitj Act, 
the real title being "A bill to provide for 
public education upon political questions and 
for the dissemination of information upon 
political Issues and matters of a political 
nature of public interest, by an authorized 
publicit)^ pamphlet." 

In the pamphlets were to be printed pic- 
tures of candidates for the Senate and House 
and reasons why each one should be nomi- 
nated. 

Senator Fletcher felt deeply that we should 
have a National Conservatory of Music 
equipped for both vocal and instrumental 
instruction. If that had gone through, with 
the usual dip into the Treasury, no doubt we 
would have had a flood of similar measures 
providing for stenographic, cooking, manicur- 
ing and hair-dressing schools. 

Representative Raker, of California, was 
sponsor for a bill to create a Bureau for the 
Deaf and Dumb in the Department of La- 
m"^". "*=„*1so f=5t that we should have a 
National School of Correspondence offering 
courses in anything and everything. 

benator Owen came to the front again with 
two more measures, one to establish a De- 
partment of Hcahh and the other to estab- 
lish a Department of Education, each with a 
becretary in the Cabinet. The expenditure 
of two or three hundred million dollars meant 
nothmg. 

Attempts to Create New Departments 

gENATOR KENYON, before resigning. 

mtroduced a bill establishing a Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, with a Secretary in 
^e Cabinet. Not to be outdone. Senator 
Mccormick came forward with a measure 

ZirTlh'' ^T^T"' Welfare, 
with stiU another Secretary in the Cabinet. 
r.„, \ -^ S<^nator Cummins hatched 

ruldS^trerSao'l- ' '^"""^ 
ticj for raids on the T^eLuf^"' 
JuJ^r^^i^'^'ri^' promoilon of physical 
loTrTnn United States, through co- 

in doavL^S^''^ preparation 
2vIT!a ^"P'^=««rs and teachers of 

visor. inH !nfl"dinE health super- 

visors and school nu rsps 

than worth '^^ 'P""" would be more 

been built L i*' '"'"''^''^ ^'''^ 
this sort of lee?,]"^'''''"^'''^'*'"^ pyramids oti 

Hon oVon^''!.".^''! 'i^^ 'h-^ time, Incllna- 

I's one faTtW "l" '^at. But there 

m^mdm It «»-"»blished. 

fvery American - ai fv f '^f well-being of 

lean institution,' I. - *°ptl"tons Amcr- 
i'"ns. It ,s t]^„. 
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Every taxpayer in the United States today 
is contributing more than one day's work out 
of every week to pay the cost of govern- 
nient. If government is driven still further 
into business, still further in the direction 
of regulatory legislation, it is inevitable that 
the taxpayer must give two days, or three 
days of his work. There will come a day 
when confidence in government will waver; 
and from there it will be a short step to 
revolution. 

The men who are sounding this warning 
of a national peril are not demagogues. They 
are conservative, thoughtful men who have 
seen the figures, wlio have discerned the 
forces at work and have felt the drift. 

You have been thinking, you business men, 
that hy attention to business you can make 
money faster than they can take it away 
from you at Washington. Lately you have 
been wondering whether that's right, after all. 

You' Ve been suspecting that something is 
radically wrong, and too many of you jump 



at the conclusion that the way to (ix it is to 
scold at the politicians. That's all right. 
But scolding alone won't do the job that has 
to be done. 

You overlook the fact that the stream 
will not rise above its source. The man who 
goes to Congress represents the type of the 
constituency that sends him there. We have 
the most liberal election laws. There's no 
reason on earth, if you really set yourselves 
to it, why you can't send men to Congress 
whom you won't have to scold. 

The men who want to vote against the 
business interests of the country and who 
want to put more government into business 
arc men who have a strong organized mi- 
nority back of them, and, though they may 
be in reality a minority, on election day 
thev turn up as a majority. 

And why? Because when these fellows 
were hustling to the polls on election day or 
primary day, you were out playing golf and 
couldn't get to the eighteenth green before 



the polls closed; or you were down in Maine 
hunting moose or, perhaps, up in Canada 
hunting booze^ 

Meantime the union leader was on the job, 
the soap-box orator was on the job, the 
corner loafer was on the job, and the govern- 
ment job-holder was on the job. And when 
(he votes were counted, the fellow who had 
tried his level best to make a record for 
sane legislation and was running on his 
record lost his .seat by a vote or two. 

You talk about cowards; more courage 
on the part of men holding public office. 
It isn't a question of cowardice. It isn't 
a question of courage. It's a question of 
votes; of support between votes; of a de- 
termination on your part to exercise your 
power as a majority; of being willing to cut 
out the last nine holes that you may go 
to the polls or, perhaps, write a letter to 
your congressman that will stiffen his back. 

If the hole in the nation's pocket is going 
to he sewed up, it's up to you. 



An American Watch on the Ruhr 



THE famous coal region to which the 
small river Ruhr gives its name lies 
almost entirely on the right bank of the 
Rhine, about 40 miles below Cologne. Its 
arci is relatively small — about 45 miles east 
and west, and 25 miles north and south. 

To the world at large, and certainly to 
America, the Ruhr was made known princi- 
pally through the rise of the great Krupp 
works at Essen. WlJcn Frederick Krupp 
started his steel plant in 1816, Essen w.is a 
town of probably less than 10,000 people. In 
'050 the population was still to.ooo, but by 
'a 'i"^^ ^hc Franco -Prussian war of 
"070 it had begun to expand, and, in 1885 
had risen to 70,000 inhabitants. In an age 
of mdustrialism and under the continued im- 
Pulse_ of Imperial Germany, the population 
""iV'plifd by 1914 to 439,000 inhabitants. 

I he Ruhr district, keeping step, developed 
a population of four and a half millions, 
and now contains four cities with over a 
quarter of a million inhabitants and at least 
with over a hundred thousand inhabitants. 
1 hus the industrial growth of the Ruhr — 
tt is obvious that the increased popula- 
n"*" it^i ''"^ result of industrial expansion— 
Par.illcled the growth of Imperial Germany. 
. " '91,3, in the Ruhr proper, on the east 
w^' k ^ the Rhine, there were 231 collieries, 
nich produced 110,000.000 tons, of coal, or 
y per cent of the entire production of the 
^'mnan Empire. 

. "ut the million workmen who develop the 
Snoustria! wealth of the Ruhr are employed 
fr ^ ""/"'"'".of different industries. Aside 
_^ om the mines there are enormous steel 
Pjants and woolen, cotton and silk mills, 
'ne industries of the region even include 
« manufacture of tovs, musical instruments, 
''umimim utensils and tanned le.ither. There 
also chemical dveworks. Very much of 
iron ore for the steel plants, before the 
ar, used to come from the mines of Lor- 
jaine,_ Much of the cotton for the textile 

the b'"'*'-'' ^'^^ 

J. ^"'^."^ all is convenient coal in large 
deposits m a compact area. 
Mn^u J f'*"^!! and Belgians have now 
piockaded this area. The Germans insist 
amV the French, with militaristic 

"moitions. are determined to control this es- 



By BASIL MILES 



The following report by the Ad- 
ministrative Commission of the Ameri- 
can Section of the International 
Chamber of Commerce is based on a 
trip in the Ruhr, February 3 to 7, 
1923, As the passenger train service 
was dislocated, the trip was made by 
motor. The report is based on con- 
tarts made through local German 
Chambers of Commerce in the Ruhr 
and by letters of Introduction to 
various French authorities connected 
with the forces of occupation- fol- 
lowed by a short visit to Berlin. 



sential industrial district permanently; the 
French insist it is merely a temporary re- 
prisal ID punish Germany for not meeting 
her treaty obligations and to take by force 
what Germany refused to pay. 

First of all, as to coal: The production 
has hitherto amounted to S.ooo.OOO or 9,000,- 
000 tons a month. Final technical figures 
may vary, but, roughly, half of this, or a 
little less, was consumed in what is now 
unoccupied Germany, Commencing Febru- 
ary I, the supply for unoccupied Germany 
has been completely cut off. 

Where is Germany going to get 4,000.000 
tons of coal a month to replace it? At first 
ghmcc it would seem as though German 
indu.stry would be immediately paralyzed. 
This has been by no means the case as yet, 
and will not be in the immediate future. 
First of all, there were certain stocks on 
hand in unoccupied Germany. In the second 
place, the dilatory tactics of the French be- 
tween lanuary II and February 1 enabled 
the Germans to run out of the occupied 
area quantities of coal alreadv above ground. 

The Germans not only took full advantage 
of this opportunity, but incidentally removed 
a good deal of rolling stock, especially loco- 
motives, sufficient to add verv noticeably to 
the difficulties of the French occupation. An 



csiimate of the coal stocks thus accumulated 
m Germany gives existing quantities on hand 
sufficient for a normal supply for six weeks, 
and more probably two months, from Febru- 
ary I. 

The war proved in more than one country 
that mdustrial life can be kept at least alive 
under surprising restrictions. On this basis 
It Js asserted that industrial life In unoccu- 
pied Germany can probably be maintained 
tor SIX months or a year on two-thirds of its 
"OfTial coal supply. In other words, instead 
of having to replace the 4,000.000 tons a 
month represented hy the Ruhr supply, It can 
exist with 2,500,000 tons. After April i, 
where can Germany make up even this re- 
stricted deficit? 

Germany has been buving from England 
about 1,200,000 tons of coal a month. Most 
of this was necessary because of shipments 
of reparation coal to France, That neces- 
sity no longer exists. If Gcrmanv can in- 
crease this figure to 1,500.000 tons of Eng- 
lish coal each month, a big breach in the 
deficit will be filled rcgularlv. 

In the second place, unoccupied Germany 
can very much extend the use of brown coal. 
Certain factories convenient to brown coal 
deposits are already said to be converting 
their furnaces or ovens in order to face the 
new conditions. 

Finally England and the Ruhr are bv no 
means the only coal supplies in Europe. 
Germany may have to purchase coal abroad, 
hut the localities are not distant, and it xvill 
no doubt be perfectly practicable m secure 
coal in such countries as C^echo-Slovaki■ 
and possibly m Polish Silesia. In other 
words, unoccupied Gcrmanv can get coal 
supplics-and the same is true of iron ore— 

filncel" 

In considering any question of financing 
payments of coal and food, it must be re- 
rnembered that in desperate traits, such as 

produce, the German Government always 
has as a final forlorn hope, the $200,000,000 
gold reserve of the Reichshank 

But equal. If not greater, in importance 
than coal are the steel and iron and the 
other varied industries of the Ruhr. Re- 
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disruptinE rail- 



liable statistics for the steel and iron sup- 
plies do not appear to be available, but there 
11 no question of their tremendous impor- 
tance to unoccupied Germany and to German 
industrjr as a whole. It remains to be seen 
whether these supplies are not really and 
absolutely vital, and whether it is not in 
this respect that the occupation of the Ruhr 
will deal to Germany and to the German 
industrial magnates the greatest blow. 

There is no question that the existing 
blockade is efiectivc. The French are armed 
and in force, with between 40,000 and 50,000 
troops distributed through the small area 
of the Ruhr. The Germans are disarmed 
and helpless, for white passive resistance 
is proving most effective 
way trtfSc, it can have 
no effect whatever in 
breaking an uninter- 
rupted economic block- 
ade maintained by force 
along the different rail- 
way outleu from the 
district. 

There arc other as- 
pects of the Ruhr occu- 
pation whose importance 
may be magnified as the 
occupation is prolonged. 
When the French en- 
tered the Ruhr, Jan- 
uary II, there was no 
show of hostility what- 
ever on the part of the 
population. The gov- 
ernment of Chancellor 
Cuno was regarded as 
weak, not only abroad 
but also at home by the 
Germans. 

Unrest among so- 
dalists was noticeable 
and the divisions be- 
tween nationalists, capi- 
talists, socialists, work- 
men, profiteers and the 
various elements of 
German life were in- 
creasing rather than de- 
creasing. The cost of 
living was rising, and 
die internal situation in 

Germany was showing a decided turn for the 
worse. There were signs of the beginning 
of unemployment, a rise in index prices, 
accelerated currency inflation and hurried 
readjustments of wage scale and prices. 

Within a week the outward aspects of the 
situation had completely changed. Chancel- 
lor Cuno's appeal for passive resistance re- 
ceived practically universal support. By Feb- 
ruary I the German people seemed to show 
a united front based on a fervid national 
spirit. 

Every obstacle short of a general strike 
was systematically thrown in the way of 
the French. No civilian could speak the 
French language in the Ruhr with im- 
punity. Banks refused to change Fretich 
francs, hotels and shops refused to deal with 
French citizens, and the railways struck 
whenever orders were issued by French offi- 
dals or positions were filled by French super- 
vising employees. 

The net result is that while the French 
blockade of the Ruhr has been effective as 
regards unoccupied Germany, the German 
boycott in the Ruhr is making it almost 
equally difficult for the French to move coal 
westwards. Before the occupation, France 
was receiving something like 80,000 or 90,000 
tons of coal a day from the Ruhr. It is 
questionable whether they succeeded m mov- 



ing westwards in the first five weeks ensuing 
anything like what they previously got in 
one day. 

Moreover, difficulties will persist even be- 
yond a possible collapse of German resis- 
tance. The occupation of the Ruhr has been 
something like hitting a watch with a ham- 
mer—not so destructive, but almost equally 
disturbing. The Ruhr was highly organized 
and highly developed, with an intricate sys- 
tem of railways connecting with canals and 
ivith the great waterway of the Rhine. Its 
organization included an elaborate and care- 
fully built-up system of distribution and 
marketing. The difficulties of working such 
an enterprise with hostile rank and file are 
sufficiently obvious. The shutting down of 
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Boji $mA «vtn women were employed in tlie coal minea in the 
Preitch iuve takes over. Picture sbows tbem waiting for the lift 



coke ovens alone sets a definite term to their 
rehabilitation at full capacity. 

Another of the difficulties faced by the 
French, with the breakdown of transporta- 
tion, is the problem of food supplies. One 
of the most lamentable and dangerous fac- 
tors in Germany since the war is the under- 
nourishment of the working and middle 
classes. Germany has been on a sugar>card 
basis for several months, and milk and fats 
in adequate quantities have been beyond the 
means of the workman, small official, shop- 
keeper, etc. Every additional difficulty now 
found in the Ruhr is blamed on the French. 

Actual unemployment h.id not assumed any 
important proportions prior to the announce- 
ment of a complete blockade the second week 
in February, Where work fell off in the 
mines, the owners were still keeping the 
men employed on unproductive jobs. The 
government apparently was supporting the 
owners by advancing them credits on the 
coal above ground at the pit mouths, The 
steel and other factories had ample coal sup- 
plies and were proceeding without outward 
signs of distress. 

Thus the district aa a ysfhole was fairly 
busy, and ctcept at storm centers like Essen, 
was outwardly normal. Even a cursory in- 
ouiri', however, showed that the situation was 
difficult and frnught with many possibilities. 



There is no question that, in face of the 
systematic provocation with which they have 
been confronted on the part of the German 
Government and the local population, the 
French forces in the Ruhr have acted with 
moderation. But the military occupation by 
force of a civilian area in time of peace con- 
tains difficulties inherent in every such 
attempt. 

These difficulties are unquestionably ag- 
gravated by the general European practice of 
billeting. Students of American history know 
how |rave a cause of friction between Great 
Bntam and her American colonics prior to 
the American Revolution was provided by 
iP""^*-*'^* °f billettiig British troops in 
the houses of the colonial population. 

In visualizing an 
American occupation of 
the Ruhr, one has a 
mental picture of tent 
cantoiuaents lying atoM 
the various railway and 
road outlets, quite out- 
side the towns, and be- 
yond contact with towns- 
people. European 
.irmies are generally un- 
acquainted with any 
such practice. Accord- 
ingly, the French troop* 
arc billeted in the towns 
of the Ruhr — usually ir 
the suburbs or in vil 
lages, it is true — and 
live in houses, schooli- 
hospitals and other 
buildings adaptable for 
the purpose. 

Thus their present* 
not only produces pet 
fectly definite incon 
veniencc and discomfort 
to_ the inhabitants— and 
(his is by no means a 
fault inherent in French 
methods, but, on thr 
contrary, one which ap- 
pears to be generalh 
practiced in Europe— 
but, furthermore, the 
troops are inevitabh 
wirh fK. „ 1 • '"T"*' into (lircct contact 
noting ^f""" they are domi 

crll 1"/^"^ '^f ^^<^ been less mod- 
d stre,!"t controlled, the various 

wm,M '"F"l«"ts reported in the press 
^T^LtT ej?," ^"Itiplied to formidable 

dZcr kT ^""^ ^""»"°« « it is, thr 
danger is by no means passed 

other mlV "i"'"" % recovering coal or 

SdituT^, "n "'"J her ex- 

t:nct":"German^ha.rh" '''"•i 

astonishing dTgr/e Thr* '"''"'t T 
movemcnf h,r : . ^ is that the 

"f trmTnd^^^.^^;^^^^ an economic struggle 
plavine unon rll. Numerous forces are 

Kle i" is decirT''l*'^"«li'»'- For ex- 
alte ■is'frced'tth'att 
which is cstimatrd at sol T 
«» jtons per annum I'^e 50,000,- 

drasti^ctron^f that the 

of the year produce ^ ^ 
f^nal settlement of ^h. ^?"'P^O""« and a 
Fran„ d Germany /5"»v" ^"T" 
achieved in fact, it will K ^^t' '* 
spent, both to FranT. • '"°"*> 

the world in g.„„aL Oth'!ili"''\K u 
will continue to sufle ytherwise. the world 
economic consequence. IS™ the political and 
settlement. ' *** « defective peace 
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He Prods the Octopus-and It Pays 



WITH HIS trusiy cudgel in both 
hands, Robert Marion La FoUette 
is still drumming his devil's tattoo 
on the andcnt pulp of the Octopus. 

(Actually, now, what would happen to the 
politicians were Big Business suddenly to 
shut up shop and go out of business? Did 
you ever think of Uiat?) 

Worrying and walloping the Octopus from 
say, 1890 to 1923, has been a theatrical and 
well-paying industry. And it has been and 
still is as easy as falling off a log, though its 
profits are often fabulous^ — governorships, 
senatorships and so forth. 

Assailed and denounced in bygone years, 
the Octopus made no defense. Never uttered 
? word. Not so the captains of the wallop- 
ing industry. They were all words, which 
they emphasized with clawing gestures and 
dramatized with tousled manes. And an oc- 
casional statute which chastised but did not 
'^'^TO'natc. Why execute the goose, when 
cltibbing it would be better still? 
. Then the Octopus began saying something 
If '*Piy. at so much a line, agate measure, 
j» rich, or ought to be; let it pay the 
was the view of many publishers. To 
the wallopers, however, columns were free. 
1 "US the industry of walloping wis built 
up without cost, except to the depraved old 
Octopus itself. Walloping, therefore, was 
« fine and exciting sport, as well as » steady 
source of bread and meat. And so it con- 
tinues to be. 

Well, Senator La Follette was an eager 
volunteer among the argonauts who set sail 
^ the ocean of language in search of the 
V^ctopus. Many of the adventurous sailors 
tound it, and, returning home, have lived in 
"■'ot and by riot ever since. Some, however, 
^cre ravished or saw a new light and dallied 
'f tents made of rams' hides dyed red, the 
th u which were badgers' skins, with 
Jne hair inside. The Octopus, you see, got 
nem, swallowed 'em, so to speak, having 
"t embraced them with its eight narcotic 
»ms and lulled them to sleep. 

'ears ago — fifteen of them, at least — 
^enator La Follette, his auburn head more 
^rcupinish than usual, his strong brow torn 
th .^"""ws. his gray eves gleaming 
tnrough thin, wrinkled slits, his smaU fea- 
tures tight and intense, said to me: "I 
"«ver quit." 

tat^° **'' boast. His 

too On the wincing pulp has never ceased, 
to h ' ^= fiercely devoted 

people as he was thirty-five years 
BO- And of all the wallopers of Big Busi- 
"s. once the Octopus, in the Senate or else- 
Sinf/tf'Tx^^*' exception of Col. 

man h • Brookhart, the Iowa states- 

stood u* easiest to picture and under- 
of (L* '» "lio mystery at all in the light 
jpjjj,' or in the open secret of his great 
dpn«f ^'^^ design — namely, the Presi- 
'^"cy of the United State,, 
^^"-^mmonljf, the public and rhetorical foes 
nof ^ hanks and corporations, when 

feri™ """t ■ ^^^"^'^^ passion 'o 
their * crtiel masters, attribute 

coar. ^^^^^^ ^"■0"' iniquity to subtle or 
one . • j"""Pf* at their sedurtion. Some- 

"The M 

And so ^ ' """^ "pright boy." 



By JAMES B. MORROW 

Even so fearless, alert, tireless, confiding 
and denunciatory a character as Senator La - 
Follette met the Devil in broad daylight. 
The Devil on this occasion was short and 
fat and waddled on his legs, which were 
slightly bent. At that time, and in this 
special instance, the Devil was in the lumber 
busiriess and the big chief of Wisconsin 
politics. The encounter was almost fatal, 
phjsically, to Robert M. La Follette. But 
let him describe the melodramatic event: 

Philetus Savirj'er, one of Wisconsin's sena- 
tors, was a very rich and powerful man. 
Treasurers of the state had lent out public 
money, to banks, notably, and pocketed the 
interest. Sawjer had been on their bonds 
and was threatened with a suit in the sum 
of $400,000. The Democrats, it should be 
noted, were coming in. An investigation 
would occur. A settlement would be 
required. 

Therefore, Sawjer telegraphed and asked 
La Follette to meet him in Milwaukee. Saw- 
yer was no longer young and his stomach 
was large, but he was a fast worker 
ffe tried at the meeting to hand La 
Follette "more money than I had ever 
dreamed of having." 

"That," he said, the roll in his fat, 
unholy hand, "is your retainer. The 
other half will be paid when your 
brother-in-law, the circuit judge, 
decides the case," 

It was terrible. I have seen 
Setiator La Follette's eyes fill 
with real tears while giving 
an account of old Sawyer's 
attempted debauchment of 
youth and innocence. 

La Follete hastened 
home and told his 
brother - in - law every- 
thing. The brother-in- 
law publicly announced 
that he would not sit 
at the trial of the Sawyer 
case, should there be such a 
case. He gave no reason. 
Wliercupon Chicago and Mil- 
waukee reporters became inter- 
ested. And at last La Follette 
was "compelled to relate the facts." 
The press of his party called him 
"a liar and a scoundrel." 

"That was the tragedy of my life. 
My health broke. I went west and 
worked on a farm for a month. Then 
I returned to ray home and redoubled 
my efforts 10 purify the politics of 
Wisconsin. Men must go into the 
fire to be tempered. I went. 
It did me good. Sorrow 
comes to all. Shadows ^ „ - 
fall across every 
life. I suffer as 
much as anyone 
can, but at the 
climax I become as 
hard as iron and my 
heart turns to stone." 

In this gross manner, 
then, temptation lay hold 
on Robert M. La Fol- 
lette, and in this man- 
ner he escaped from 
the lascivious clutches of 
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Bob, Son of Battle, and, for that 
matter, Fother of BatUe, catight 
as he goes rorth to war. Nature'* 
failure to add a cubit to hJi stat- 
ure deprived the stage of a great 
tragedUn, but gave to the Seiuite 
its busiest Warrior on Wealth 



bossism, joined in an unholy alliance with 
Money. Whatever may be said for or 
against him. Senator La Follette is always 
n rough and ever a ready fighting man, 
"Battling Bob" he is often called, both in 
ridicule and adoration. The soubriquet 
fits him. 

"I have decided," he informed E. W, 
Keyes, postmaster at Madison and boss of 
Dane County, "to be a candidate for prose- 
cuting attorney." 

The office paid its incumbent $66 a month. 
La toilette had just been licensed as a law- 
Furthermore, he was in love, Keyet 
eyed hira contemptuously and peremptorily 
turned him down. The office boy of today 
may, in ten years, be the general manager. 
Or the private m the ranks may become chief 
of staff to General Pershing, Treat the 
boys kindly. And don't underestimate a 
seeming lack of inches in any man's 
iongitudinality, 

Keyes looked down on La Follette. There 
came a day when he stiffened his chastened 
neck looking up. That upstart of a 
boy borrowed his mother s old Mor- 
gan mare (stylish, beautiful and met- 
tlesome horses were the Morgans), 
and with harness and 3 buggy, bor- 
rowed from someone ebe, made what 
he now describes as "a house to 
house canvass," 

He was nominated and 
elected. That was in t88o, 
forty-three years ago. Sena- 
tor La Follette has been an 
office holder ever since. 
Holding office is his busi- 
ness, • as manufacturing 
may be some other man's 
business, or merchandis- 
ing, or banking. It might 
not have been his busi- 
ness, indeed it would not 
have been, had he stood 
five feet eight or five 
feet ten in his stocking 
feet. Had his mcasure- 
inent, up and down, been 
more generous, bill- 
boards today in vacant lots, 
and electric lamps on theaters, 
would have heralded in bright 
colors and gay flashes the coming 
or presence of 

ROHERT .MAJIION I.A FOLLETTB 
THE EMIVBNT TRACEOtAN 

daP'^"'?Sl^V'''?' School for Scan- 
%■ ,7^%.^'^^", °" Hearth?" 
Rip Van Winkle?" Never, Notb- 
ing less than murder with rapier 
or poniard. 

All concepts of Senator La 
f-olleite, as a politician, agitator, 
walloper and public character 
should be hypothesized on the great 
hope that was early in hi, heart and 
on the golden purpose which, he 
planned, would sweeten 
and distinguish his life. 
Starting there, deduc- 
tions fall into no errors 
of absurdities. 

r can't remember the 
time when I didn't intend 
to be a lawyer." 
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Those are his words. But there was an 
unexpected Eod delightful iatermission. 
Elderly seodemen, now attorneys at kw, 
dwellers, during their youth, in villages or on 
farms, if tbey are honest in their self- 
revealing, will admit, with a flame of cxim- 
soa in their faces, maybe, that the practice 
of law, as they believed, gave them, as oo 
other profession or business could, opportu- 
nities to talk in public Those who were 
never captivated by thoughts of suu'h op- 
portunities were unimaginative and hum- 
drum youngsters, who, having come to the 
bar, loved to write out deeds and documents 
and look forward to the time when they 
would have estates to administer and aged 
widows to manage and counseL (Tbcy are 
now with the corporations.) 

Opportunities to talk! But, far, far better 
itill, to be talked about. "Did you hear Dan 
Bustem's speech when he was defending Abe 
Beaver for stcatiog his grandma's heifer? 
Well, sir, he pictured Aba going down the 
lane in the moonlight leading die heifer and 
told all about Abe's thoughts while he was 
doing the same, bow Abe's heart was broke, 
how Abe's wife, one of God's noblest and 
sweetest little women, and Abe's innocent and 
sleeping children didn't know a thing about 
it. He had us all crying, even the prosecutor. 
I tell ye, some day Dan '11 be in Congress." 

That was the age when the American bar 
was in full flower with tears and elocution 
and when lawyers were poets, artists, ai;tors 
— and mcrjy statesmen. To be talked about! 
Why did Andrew Jackson wear his hair in the 
fashion set by the Marquise de Pompadour? 
Wliy did Lord Byron bare his esophagus? 
And Charles Dickens array himself in the 
prismatic colors of the rainbow? "Please 
notice me" seems to be printed on the chest 
— never the back — of all humanity. 

The Call of the Footlights 

BUT we must hurry along with this at- 
tempted exposition of Senator La Follette. 
At Madison, seat qf the university, there 
were lithographs hung in score and barber 
shop windows. It was the lithograph age 
with the American theaters. Lawrence Bar- 
rett was on the way. And John McCullough. 
In the plays of Shakespeare. Young La Fol- 
lette was already a talking man. 

He had seen in his mind's eye a barren 
law office, in a small town, up a flight of 
dirty stairs and down a long, b!ack hall, and 
himself, sitting on a kitchen chair, waiting 
and listening for a farmer with a litigiaus 
look in his countenance and mud on his 
cowhide boots. And then the lithographs! 
Theaters! Audiences! Music! Applause! 
Every night! Boston and San Francisco with 
New York and Chicago between ! 

So young Mr. La Follette wrote an ora- 
tion on I ago, and with ir. in his best speak- 
ing style, won an interstate oratorical contest 



against six other colleges. There was some 
enthusiasm at tlie Wisconsin University, and 
I ago was made into a pamphlet and o^cred 
for sale at a local book store. John McCul- 
lough, the chair-maker and successor of Ed- 
win Forrest, playing at Madison, read the 
pamphlet "and sent for me." 

He praised La Follctce's study of lago, 
saying: "I would advise you to become an 
actor had nature been more kind to you in 
stature." 

"Doesn't talent count?" La Follette asked. 

"The eye of the public, as well as the bead, 
must be filled," McCullough answered. 

Although he was not a very large man, 
he towered over La Follette; his head, 
shoulders, neck and chest were magnificent. 
"Suppose," he roared, purposely, no doubt, 
"1 were playing Othello and you lago and 
I took you thus and shook you (actually tak- 
ing and shaking a» he spoke), what would 
the audience say? 'For shame! For shame!' 
would be heard in all parts of the house," 

Down must have fallen many ot the litho- 
graphs banging in the stores, news depots 
and barber shops of hope. But, presently, 
Lawrence Barrett also came to Madison. He 
read La FoUette's lago. They met, the 
actor and the student. "Study Hamlet for 
a year," said Barrett, "and then write for me 
such a paper as you have written on lago." 

More than that, which was enough, Bar- 
rett sent lago to Edwin Booth, who replied 
that La FoUette's conception of the char- 
acter was similar to his own. The study 
of Hamlet, though continued for a year, was 
never put on paper. Long, long after, Ham- 
let was the subject of one of Senator La 
FoUette's chautauqua lectures. 

"Usually, however," and I detected some 
weariness in his words, "the local commit- 
tees wanted politics or railroad legislation." 

The heavy voice and vise-like grip of Mc- 
CuUough forever and sadly ended, it seems 
sensible to think, the histrionic dreams of 
young Robert La Follette. Thenceforth 
Wisconsin was to be his theater; its in- 
habitants his audience. The empty office and 
kitchen chair slipped back into the picture 
of himself. 

If Keyes -had said; "You may have the 
nomination, Robert," or if Sa^vjer had patted 
his pompadour and said: "You are the kind 
of a boy we need in our business," who can 
tell what might have happened in Wisconsin 
before, during and since the World War? 

The Morgan mare and borrowed harness 
and buggy taught Robert M. La KoUette a 
lesson in tactics and gave permanent form 
to his office-seeking policy. He declared war 
on the bosses. It was new medicine and 
good medicine in those days. Snake-dancing 
up to that time had been performed mostly 
by those who knew little, if anything, about 
acting. 

All La Follette campaigns are alike in 



principle to the one with which he began 
his first enterprise in potidcs, out there m 
Dane County — house-to-house electioneering, 
not in a bu^' but with printed matter. 
He has told me that he distributed t, 600,000 
documents during one campaign. He has the 
names of five active reliable partisans in each 
precinct of the state. These men supply 
him with lists of voters classified as Re- 
publicans, Democrats, fair Democrats, pro- 
gressives, reactionaries, socialists and so forth. 

Two years after leaving the office of prose- 
cuting attorney Robert M. La Follette was 
a member of Congress. He had not reached 
the age of thirty. Across the border of 
Minnesota, about that time, Moses Edwin 
Clapp, born on the banks of Rattlesnake 
Creek, in Indiana, and nurtured in his youth 
on saleratus biscuits, split in the center, with 
pork and molasses placed between the pieces, 
was attorney general. "The Black Eagle of 
the Northwest," he was called in pride and 
affection. 

The railroads, he said, were enemies of the 
people. He began branding them and cut- 
ting their tails off. La Foltecte caught up 
the booming echoes of the Black Eagle on 
their way back to Minnesota, amplified them, 
decorated them, lit them up with tragedy and 
made himself governor. And there you arc ! 

One step led to another, until at last, and 
just recently, Wisconsin, under La Follette, 
old Sawyer dead and buried, even went so 
far as seriously to consider a proposal to 
abolish the State's Nadonal Guard. 

"The people and the railroads of Wiscon- 
sin were on the best of terms," Roswell 
Miller, president of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St, Paul System, once told me without 
excitement or bitterness, "When a railroad 
did anything wrong, the evil was small and 
easily corrected. Then La Follette appeared 
and began to stir up the voters, 

"After he was nominated the first time 
for governor," Mr. Miller continued, "men 
having the management of his campaig^n came 
to us for money. We informed them that 
we would contribute, if assured that we 
should be treated fairly. In a few days the 
men gave us that assurance. We had noth- 
ing to fear, they said. The St. Paul road 
would not be harassed for political purposes. 
We gave the men $5,000. The contribution, 
let me add, was never duplicated." 

" EN La Follette appeared and began 

■* to stir tip the voters." 

"Wishin' you lots of sickness, mv darling 
creetur," said Saircy Gamp, the fat nurse, 
with a moist eye, to Betsey Prig, another 
nurse, "and good places. It won't be long, 
I hope, afore we works together, off and on, 
again, Betsey: and may our next meetin' 
be a large familys, where they will take it 
reg'lar, one from another, turn and turn 
about, and has it business-like." 
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Uncle Sam Learns Business Sense 



By WILLIAM PICKETT HELM 



BRIGADIER GENERAL HERBERT 
M. LORD, Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, is trying to reform the 
Government's methods of doing business. 
He wants the Government to adopt a sane 
*nd sensible form of contract, for one thing; 
to reduce the number of its purchasing 
agents, for another; to simplify and stand- 
ardize the specifications covering commodi- 
tics sold to the various departments; and to 
P*'t mto eflect modern business practices in 
dealing with business men. 
„ General Lord has a man's size job ahead. 
He knows the disrepute into which the gov- 
ernment contract has fallen and he doesn't 
Underestimate the work. He told a story 
the other day, at a gathering in Washington, 
tUustrative of the kind of thing he has to 
encounter. 

A business man in San Francisco had a 
cwjtract with the Government," he said. 
Ihere arose a situation which could have 
*^leared up, in ordinary business practice, 
^ the cost of a letter and a postage stamp. 
•*ut this was a government contract, so 
the contractor had to come from San Fran- 
'^'*"A*° ^^*'^'"Ston to adjust the matter. 

After spending many weary, ineffectual 
lays in Washington, the man wrote to bis 
young son back home as follows ; 

'My son, when you become of age, if 
your country is at war fight for it to the 
last drop of your blood, but do no business 
With it,' " 

Gordon A. Ramsay, a Chicago lawyer, who 
came here to help General Dawes simplify 
wc Government's business methods, and 
«ayed to help General Lord, Dawes' suc- 
cessor, aptly illustrates the Government's dis- 
repote among contractors with this incident: 
u i'<*n tractor, bidding on government 
ork, figured the cost, including a reasonable 
On (''"i'' ^'^^'^^ $10,000 to his bid. 

'I A government agents said to him. 

' 00 not understand why you add $io,ooo 
your bid.' The contractor replied. 'Be- 
The* ^'^ understand your contract. 



te are ten paragraphs of fine print here. 



have added $i,ooo a paragraph to play safe!" 

Another case that came recently to Mr. 
Ramsay's attention concerned a contractor 
who had erected a concrete chimney for the 
Navy at a cost of about $io,ooo. The con- 
tract specified that the chimney was to be 
completed on a certain date. Soon after 
the contractor began work, the city of Wash- 
ington, where the chimney was being erected, 
e-vperienced a snowfall of nearly 30 inches, 
the heaviest in more than twenty years. 

The work was delayed. The railroads 
couldn't deliver material on time, and the 
chimney was not finished until eleven days 
after the specified time. The Navy didn't 
need it for actual use even then; there was 
no rush about it; but the Government, under 
a clause in the contract, had no option but 
to impose a penalty of $100 a day for the 
eleven days' delay. The contractor lo« 
money. 

In stilt another ease a contractor was 
delivering to the Government chains for aii- 
chor cables. Because of events beyond hi* 
control he was delayed in deliveries. The 
chains were not needed for months after 
they were delivered, but the Govern- _ 
ment nevertheless imposed a penalty <^ 
of $18,000. 

The Government leases space in 
many buildings. The standard form 
of lease for many )'ears has tied the 
owner of the building to the Govern- 
ment for the full period of the lease, 
but has given the Government the 
right to cancel the lease on thirty days' 
notice. As B result the Government 
pays higher rentals than other lessees 
who do not enjoy the doubtful benefits 
of a cancellation clause. 

The foregoing illustrations could 
easily be multiplied a hundred times. 
They explain why a government con- 
tract is unpopular. They shed light, 
for instance, on reasons why the Gov- 
ernment has to pay a certain bridge 
builder half as much again to build It<! 
bridges as that same man receives from 
one of the country's chief railroads. 



one of doubtful meaning, and so I 

The heaviest snowfall in years delayed the work, even the railroads couH not deliver 
nwterUl, but the Government had no option but to impose a penalty for the delay 



"li I'm building a bridge for a railroad," 
the builder says, "and an apparent mistake is 
found in the plans, it is only a question of a 
few hours or a day or so at the most before 
it is rectified. The railroad's engineers and 
our engineers get together and say, 'WeU, 
the fellow that drew the plans made a slight 
mistake here, but we'll fw it up this way. 
And the work goes on. But if that were a 
government bridge, that mistake would have 
to be taken up with the Secretary of War 
and we would have to get bis O. K. before 
we could go ahead." 

Now, that is not only unfair to the gov- 
ernment contractor but it is also unfair to 
the Government itself. More than that, it 
is unfair to the ta-vpayers who support the 
Government, for it results in the Govern- 
ment's having to pay higher prices for what 
it gets. And higher prices, of course, lumped 
and totaled from many sources, mean higher 
taxes. 

To correct that sort of thing, to simplify 
the Govemment't entire contractual relations 
with the firms supplying its requirements. 
General Dawes, the first Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, established in his 
office machinery designed to study the 
causes of the government contract's un- 
popularity and to find a way of making it 
popular. 

The work has been continued and 
pressed wiih great vigor by General 
Lord; first fruits of the labor have al- 
ready been tasted and the entire be- 
dcvilmcnt of red tape, useless imposi- 
tions, unwarranted penalties and legal 
junk with which most contracts are bur- 
dened down is in a fair way to be re- 
moved. 

In reforming the Government's meth- 
ods of doing business General Lord and 
his staii have approached their task 
from three major avenues; 

First, from the contracting angle^ by 
the Interdepartmental Board of Con- 
tracts and Adjustments which is seek- 
ing to standardize, harmonize and sim- 
plify the Government's forms of contracts 
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and to remore iinnecessmry liur^ens upon 
the contractor, Mr. Ramsay, who is 
temporarily neglecting his private practice to 
give full time to this work, is chairroan of 
the board. 

Second, from the purchasing angle bjr 
the Federal Purchasbg Board which is 
seeking to etimioate some of the Multitu- 
dinous and interlocking government pur- 
chasing agencies and to bring government 
requirements to the normal standard found 
safe and practical in ordinary commerical 
affairs. Lieut Commander Smith Hemp- 
atone, U. S. N., i& chairman of the Purchas- 
ing Board. 

Third, from the specifications angle by 
the Federal Specifications Board, This 
board, working witb private manufacturers 
and producers, has been engaged for more 
than a year in formulating practical speci- 
ficacions to cover the chief commodities pur- 
chased by the Government, The chairman- 
ship of this board was vacated when Dr. S. 
W, Stratton resigned as Director of the 
Bureau of Standards, but the work is going 
on under the directioji of Mr, N. F. 
Harriman, engineer-physicist, of the Bureau 
of Standards, who is acting chairman 
secretary of the board. 

There is, too, in the office of the Bureau of 
the Budget other machinery which plays a 
minor part in the simpliiicatioo process. 

Each of the three boards named above 
is composed of representatives of the various 
governmental departments, commissions and 
boards concerned in buying what the Govern- 
ment needs. That means virtually alt of the 
forty-three government departments and in- 
dependent offices. 

The boards meet regularly, generally twice 
a month, sometimes oftener. Pur- 
chasing agents of the various de- 
partments and independent offices 
hold membership in the Federal 
Purchasing Board. Contracting of- 
fleers of the departments and 
independent offices are mem- 
bers of the Board of Con- 
tracts, Each department and 
independent office has a suit- 
able representative on the 
Specifications Board, 

The regular meetings de- 
velop the strength and the 
weaknesses of the Govern- 
ment's business methods. The 
boards collaborate fully with 
representatives of business in- 
terests. They have become 
clearing houses of ideas 
among the representatives of 
the Government themselves 
and between those represen- 
tatives and the men who are 
arc doing business with the > 
Government today. 

At one of the early meetings of the Board 
of Contracts, the meml>ers were asked to 
supply copies of the forms of contract they 
used. They came to the next meeting liter- 
ally weighed down with printed forms. 

A count was made. It was found that the 
Government had 396 separate forms of con- 
tract to cover its various requirements. 
These contracts in all cases were dissimilar, 
no two being alike, and in many cases they 
were fogged virith meaningless and unneces- 
sary verbiage, In a number of instances there 
were unreasonable hardships imposed upon 
the contractor. A few of the contracts 
failed to contain certain basic clauses, such, 
for instance, as provision for the eight-hour 
work day and prohibition against the employ- 
ment of convict labor. 



"An txaraination of these documents,'' Mr. 
Kamsay reported to the director, "disclosed 
the fact that there was a multiplicity of forms 
for identical requirements, and that they did 
not conform to any standard rules common 
CO all departments. 

"They varied in siae and appearance. 
Some were loose, some fastened together. 
Some were open at the side and some at the 
end. Some were of heavy legal size and some 
were of thin letter size paper. There was a 
diversity of terminology and phraseology in 
clauses of similar intent. There was lack of 
uniformity in the requirements as to execu- 
tion and the security for the due performance 
of the contract." 

The smallest of the contracts was about 
the size of note paper. The largest was 
about the size of a newspaper with both 
pages opened wide. 

Obviously, the first step was to make the 
contracts uniform in size, if in nothing else. 
It required much time, considerable tact and 
a great deal of patience to accomplish this 
primary move. Some of the contracts had been 
in use for many years, having been modified 
from time to time to keep fairly abreast of 
changes, and officials were averse to chang- 
ing anything. However, a standard size was 
finally agreed upon for all government con- 
tracts, and the first short step toward reform- 
ing the government contract had been taken. 
The Public Printer then reported. 
"It is believed," he said, "that should a 
standard siac of 8 by 10}4 inches be adopted 
and a uniform quality of paper used, a sav- 
ing of $30,000 a year would be effected." 
Tfiat saving, of course, meant in the printing 
alone of the contract form blanks. 

If Mr. Ramsay had put on his hat and 
coat, quit work and gone to Chicago then 
and there, the taxpayers would have been 
$30.cxK) a year to the good. But he didn't 
quit work. He adopted, instead, a program 
for simplifying the contents of the Wank 
forms, whose size he had already standard- 
ized. His program included: 

Making clear to contractors the exact abli- 
gatioDi they 
are (o assume, 
due to the 
simptific a t i o n 
and ttaudard- 
i^ation of the 
language of cbe 
contract by the 
publication of a 
Manual of In- 
scructiont. 

Minimi zing 
disputes and 
litigation 
Though the chains were ,1, rough «uch 
not needed for months the ^tanda r d i a a - 
Government exacted a pen- (j^j, 

ally of mflCO removal 
of unnecessary 
reitrictioni, legal and departmentil. _ _ _ 

Perfecting contract forms to as to mimmiie 
losses which are apt to result through chaogei 
in government representatives during the per- 
formance of contract. 

One of the next things to be done was to 
hunt up the law governing contracts. Mr. 
Ramsay found B. F. Harrah, assistant audi- 
tor of the Panama Canal, who showed great 
knowledge of the subject and aptitude for 
the work. Judge Harrah and a subcom- 
mittee looked up the law. 

They unearthed 224 separate federal laws 
governing contracts between the United 
States Government and contractors. A 
crazier quilt ^vas never seen. 

Those laws were all compiled in one book- 
let. The board is studying them, and the 
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day is not far distant when the Bureau 
of the Budget will recommend to the Presi- 
dent — and doubtless the President to Con- 
gress — die repeal of those 224 laws and the 
substitution therefor of a simplified, compact, 
intelligent public contract law relating to 
government contracts. 

We have made the start already. As a 
result of much study a standardized con- 
tract covering the leasing of space for the 
Government is being put into effect among 
all executive branches of the Government 
At the suggestion of the National Associa- 
tion of Building Owners and Managetb. 
and as a matter of simple justice, it doe^ 
not contain the cancellation clause. 

The Government spends about $21,000,000 
annually in rentals and Mr. Ramsay has 
been advised that the use of the new con- 
tract form, in which equity has been sub- 
stituted for unfairness, and clarity of mean- 
ing for ambiguous wording, will not onh 
place the Government in the class of pre- 
ferred tenant, but will save the taxpayer* 
at least $1,000,000 a year. 

Moves Toward Definite Action 

THERE is now under consideration a stand- 
ard building and construction contraa 
About 90 per cent of the work on that con- 
tract has been done, and the prospect for hi- 
adoption within a short time appears bright 
A standard contract form for use in thr 
purchase of supplies will then be drafted. 
That is not so far along as the construction 
contract, but measurable progress has been 
made. 

The work of the contract board links up 
directly with the business man selling any- 
thing whatever to the Government. The two 
other boards mentioned have a less direct 
contact, perhaps, but their work is none tht 
less important. 

The Federal Purchasing Board, for in 
stance, found eighteen separate purchasing 
agencies within the Treasury Department 
alone. It submitted to Secretary Mellort 
recommendations abolishing the system. Thev 
were adopted, and all treasury supplies arc 
bought now by one central purchasing agenci 
within the department. The Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing alone was excepted 
from the arrangement, and that exception 
was made for obvious reasons. 

The Federal Specifications Board upon its 
inception took over certain standardized 
specifications which had been voluntarily 
adopted by two or more departments. Thf 
old arrangement was voluntary; the board 
required all departments and independeni 
offices to adopt the standard. The list of 
standardized specifications was greatly ex- 
tended and today includes nearly sixt) 
commodities. 

One notices among the list Portland ce- 
ment, tires, linseed oil, turpentine, paints, 
varnishes, incandescent electric lamps, lum- 
ber, feed and forage, soaps, belting, hose, 
wood screws, tubing and cotton duck. 

Standardized specifications arc made with 
the aid of the producer. He has a voice, and 
a powerful one, in their making. He gets • 
chance to see and consider the tentative 
specifications before thev are adopted and 
to comment, criticize and suggest. 

In those three ways the Government is 
turning over a new leaf in its dealings with 
business men and f5rms. It is cutting out 
the red tape, deleting the ambiguous phrase* 
frotn Its contracts, lifting tKe unnecessary 
burdens upon the contractor and endeavoring 
«^th all hecommg speed, to applv to irs vast 
.affairs the best modern business methods and 
practices. 
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The Parcel Room of Business 



And the famine wii over all the face 
of earth; and Joteph opened all the 
Morehouies, and »old unto the Egyp- 
tiani. — GentsU xH, 56. 

And so the Bible records for the 
f\ present generation the existence of 
^ storehouses 2,000 years B. C. 

Is it surprisinu, therefore, that an instru- 
mentality dating its origin so far back as 
this should, in our modern day, 
be fulfilling a simiUr economic 
purpose ? 

It is even more interesting 
to note that these Egyptian 
storehouses performed the same 
service in distribution — and for 
foodstuffs, coo — 'that our mod- 
em warehouses arc giving, 

I have no desire, in this brief 
contribution to The Nation's 
Business series on distribution, 
to discuss the history of wire- 
houses, but rather to suggest 
the answers to two questions: 
What part does the ware- 
house play in the prefcnt-day 
scheme of distribution? 

Is that part a justifiable one? 
In other words, does the ware- 
houseman survive because he is 
a necessity or because we 
haven't found out how to do 
without him? 

In answering the first ques- 
tion let me classify warehouses 
into the two great groups — 
primary and secondary. 

No one, I think, will deny 
that the first class, the great 
cotton warehouses of the south 
Of the mammoth granaries of 
the West, or the warehouse 
*y»tem» of marine terminals at 
our export points, ire neccs-' 
lary, ^ Useless, expensive, non- 
essential — these are not terms 
which we hear applied to them, 
out these structures, although 
they contrihute their share to 
the economic flow which ends 
*ith the consumer, are for the 
'oost part in primary distribu- 
tion — the transitory moving or 
tetnpoi-afy resting of raw m,i- 
ferial from its source to the 
thousand and one places of 
'"*|Juf3cturinB or processing. 
This primary warehouse and 
• 'he_ services it performs arc often lost sight 
" in our discussion of distribution ; they are 
too far from the consumer. 

With that other—the secondary class of 
warehouse, sometimes by a narrow definition 
called the distributing warehouse — we are 
"I'M-c concerned. 

It is this cla.ss of warehouse which gen- 
rally is the topic of discussion amon); manu- 
facturers and consumers, because it is the 
'lass whiih is directly encountered in the 
uistribution of finished products from the 
source of production. 

It is this secondary' or distributing ware- 
house that is sometimes denounced as a P*"' 
•ite. Men say, and some of them men who 
WOEht to know better, that warehousing serves 
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no useful purpose and is merely an extra 
cost in the bill for distribution. They insist 
that not even does the manufacturer profit 
by warehousing save as it provides a place 
for storing surplus stocks, and that what- 
ever use he makes of it only means an addi- 
tion to the price that much-pitied individual, 
the ultimate consumer, must pay. 

To all this I answer: 

The modern commercial warehouse is an 




View of Electric Filer at work lifting bags on to top of a stack, Port 
of Mancheifer Warehouses. Takeo from the Trafford Park Anoual for 1923 

essential to the efifective, expeditious and 
economic distribution of merchandise. It 
offers to the non-resident manufacturer seek- 
ing market expansion an instrumentalitj- 
through which competition may be met and 
by which articles essential to human exis- 
tence may be supplied to the ultimate con- 
sumer at the lowest possible cost in the 
shortest possible time. 

The modern commeraal warehouse, and 
the thousand and one auxiliary services which 
such organir.ations perform, offer to many 
small manufacturers a combined warehousing 
and distributing system as comprehensive and 
as efficient as that employed by the largest 
national manufacturers in handling their own 
products. Further, this service can he se- 



cured with the assurance that it \vill be per- 
manent, that it will not be erratic or uncer- 
tain and that it will be supplied at low cost 
and without constant expenditure. 

The modern warehouse no longer is a 
reservoir for surplus stocks only. It has 
become an essential link in the chain of dis- 
tribution. It is just as necessary a factor in 
transportation as the great steel roadways 
of the rail carriers, the locomotive or the 
freight car, the bridge or car 
ferry. If it were not, it would 
cease to exist as an important 
factor in distribution. It does 
not exist to destroy, but to 
augment and enhance, those 
other necessary factors with 
which it joins to complete the 
cycle of distribution from fac- 
tory to consumer. 

One indication in support of 
this contention is the ever- 
increasing growth of the in- 
dustry. By reference to the 
capital investments it will be 
found that year by year the 
amount invested in warehouse 
plants and equipment is in- 
creasing. 

It may be the industry's own 
fault that the public, even the 
business public, persists in ask- 
ing: "Why a warehouse and 
why its added expense?" 

Here's an instance from my 
own experience of the state of 
the public mind: 

A leading and nationally 
known institution, conducting 
as a principal part of its ac- 
tivities, a system of modern 
public warehouses, had occasion 
to display, at a local exposition, 
an exhibit in the form of an 
excellently reproduced model 
'if its enormous warehouse 
lioldings. 

A trulv fine exhibition it was, 
but probably uninteresting to 
the layman until its many 
ramifications were explained. 
This was being done at inter- 
vals through the medium of a 
lecture. During a lull in the 
speaking, a well-meaning elderly 
woman made the pertinent in- 
quiry a* to what that "thing" 
was, referring to the model. 
Upon being told it represented 
a system of modern fireproof, up-to-date ware- 
houses, she retorted, "Those are the things 
which are causing the high cost of living." 

The chance for missionary work was too 
good to be lost, and the well-meaning woman 
was taken in hand. It was explained to her 
that should a bag of coffee weighing ap- 
proximately 132 pounds be kept in storage for 
a year, the entire cost that could be passed 
on would be less than a cent a pound. In 
the case of canned fruit and fish held in 
storage for the same length of time, the ad- 
ditional expense would be less than three- 
quarters of a cent per pound. For articles 
of greater value the cost of distribution 
storage is much less in proportion to sales 
price. And as I shall seek to show, if these 
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chaiga weie not added to the costs of dis- 
tribution, other and heavier charges would 
have to be made. 

I have told this stoiy to show the wide 
misapprehension of the functions of the ware- 
bouse and the ignorance that prevails as to 
the amount of the charges and the service 
rendered by the secondary warehouse. 

We have shown that tlie cost per unit 
for warehouse service is small, so inAnitesi- 
roal as to be negligible. True, on thou- 
sands of units the warehouse cost is a (actor, 
but is it an added expense, or is it a jusc 
compensation paid for instrumentality which 
causes manifestly larger economies? 

The day has passed when our communities 
are self-confined, each supplying its own needs 
from within its boundaries. Further, the 
modem customer demands clean, up-to-date 
stock at lowest costs, and competiton makes 
it necessary that demand be met. The re- 
tailer will not wait patiently for a small 
order to arrive. If he doesn't get promptly 
what he want.s, he'tl get something else. 

The World War period stressed this de- 
mand for quicker distribution. In five years 
the utilization of the warehouse increased 
more than in the preceding twenty years. 

Cheap quick distribution is as important 
as cheap quick production, and the warehouse 
of today is a factor in supplying that need. 
Storage is not a slowing up but a speeding 
up of the flow from producer to consumer. 

The warehouse acts like the reservoir of a 
city water supply system. During the period 
of heaviest seasonal production goods are 
stored in consumption centers where they are 
easily accessible and within short distances 
of the linat user. This makes possible an 
assured supply of commodities at the time 
of greatest use, which may be, and often 
la, the period of lowest production. 

Means More Rapid Distribution 

THE properly organized service offered by 
the secondary distribution warehouse to 
manufacturers enables the latter to move large 
quantities of merchandise over long distances 
at carload rates, shortening the gap be- 
tween the point of manufacture and the 
point of consumption when this gap is fig- 
ured in dollars and cents. Freight charges 
are reduced, waste eliminated, and delays in 
transit cut to a minimum, while a prompter 
delivery is insured to the ultimate consumer, 
who gets his merchandise in better ct>ndition. 
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From the logically located distributing 
warehouse less>than-carioad shipments — the 
usual retail order — go forward over short 
distances at less- than-car load rates. But the 
combined carload rate for the long haul from 
factory to warehouse plus the L. C. L. rate 
for the short haul from warehouse to re- 
tailer will have made a saving over the 
cost of a less-than-carload shipment over the 
whole route suBicient to reimburse the ware- 
house for its part in the work and still leave 
a margin. In addition there is a saving in 
time, since goods in quantity may be moved 
intij warehouse when convenient, to be drawn 
out promptly as needed. 

The warehouse offers a service comprising 
every known form of intermediate help be- 
tween the receipt and reshipment of mer- 
chandise. Modern, fireproof structures sup- 
ply light, clean, airy storage space for those 
spot stocks which put the wide-awake manu- 
facturer always in the market. It is the 
agency through which the substitution of a 
competitor's goods is successfully combated 
and the justified demand of the consumer for 
fresh merchandise is promptly met. 

What It Offers Manufacturers 

THE. modern warehouse assembles all the 
necessary facilities of transportation to re- 
duce unnecessary handling, with its attendant 
loss, damage and delay. Direct track con- 
nections with the rail transportation systems 
of the country permit movement of mer- 
chandise to and from cars with an elimina- 
tion of cartage and its burdensome expense. 
In addition, there have been perfected the 
thousand and one details of handling, mark- 
ing, storing, packing, shipping and record- 
ing. And all of this service may be pur- 
chased, not at a problematical cost, but at 
a fixed, low, known charge, in cooperation 
with thousands of other manufacturers. 

The number of manufacturer 5 able to con- 
duet carload sales is small. The largest 
manufacturers — who, b_y the way, were the 
pioneers in the utilization of warehouse ser- 
vice — are successful in conducting such sales 
only at a few targe isolated consuming points. 

A few examples supply proof as to the 
accuracy of the general brief which I am sub- 
mitting for the utilization of the modern 
commercial warehouse. 

A manufacturer of linoleum rugs located at 
Boston. Mass., has created sales in the terri- 



tory west of the Missouri River. Tracing 
one particular order from Dcs Moines, an 
analysis of the railroad tariffs shows that 
the shipment in "less carload" quantities i* 
subjected to a rate of $1.83 per cwt. 

The wise manufacturer docs not make a 
"less carload" shipment. Such shipments are 
held With many other small shipments for 
the same territory until the aggregate is 
sufficient to secure a carload rate. The still 
wiser manufacturer, always in the market, 
does not wait until his orders are received, 
but anticipates sales by forwarding a supply 
to the break-up point, where it is held in 
warehouse so that the merchandise is more 
than half-way to destination when the order 
is received. 

But assuming that he does not go so far 
in the use of warehouse facilities, the car 
of small shipments used in the illustration 
above moves, as a carload at carload rates, 
from Boston, Mass., to, we will say, Chicago, 
to which point the contents get ft rate of 66 
cents per cwt. 

Upon the arrival of tlie car at the chosen 
warehouse at Chicago, the small shipments 
arc immediately reforwardcd over the shorter 
distance at "less carload" rates. In this 
particular case to Des Moines the movement 
has a rate of 73 cents per cwt., a direct 
saving in dollars and cents and an indirect 
saving in time, with an assured elimtn.ition 
of loss, damage and wasteful delay. 

Take Kitchen Cabinets For Instance 

MORE striking is another illustration, that 
of kitchen cabinets shipped from a f.nc- 
tory in Indiana, to Seattle, Wash. By choosing 
a warehouse for the break-up service or for 
placement of reserve stock at Portland, Ore., 
it will be found that a shipment, less car- 
load direct, at "less carload" rates, would be 
subjected to a rate of $7.87}^. By the use 
of warehouse distributing service and the 
combination carload rate to thai break-up 
point, and the "less carload" rate beyond, 
a combination rate of $j.59i4 per cwt. would 
result in a saving of $4.28 per cwt. 

The saving would handle many hundred- 
weight of merchandise or give many carloads 
long-time storage in warehouse, and still 
leave a nice margin of added profit for the 
manufacturing concern which fully under- 
stands the function of the modern commercial 
warehouse and the varied uses in which its 
utilization of facilities would result. 



Flim-Flamniing the Business Man 

Being a letter from Howard Wheeler in Wasliington to Edward H. Skinner of the Skinner 

Machine Tool Company, Kensington, Indiana 



WASHmtJTON, D. C, 
March 10. tg2S. 
BAR Ed: It isn't fair to slam a fellow 
nght betiveen the eyes in the first sentence. 
I don't believe you've got a daughter old 
enough to marry. Guess she is doing pretty 
well by herself. The Talbots always were 
the right sort, even if old man Talbot did 



take his eating tobacco to church with him. 

So you're putting the old tool works back 
on the map. There arc worse things than 
staying home. Last time 1 was in New York 
1 met one of the Williamson boys, the one 
whose mother named him Percy and we 
called Bill. He put on an awful front, but 
I noticed he let me pay for the lunch. 



You say you have a claim against the 
Government, but that it's mighty slow work 
getting it, and that Charlie White knows a 
man down here who's close to the Treasury 
folks and Can shove it through for you in 
time for a third of what he gets. 

You want to know what I think; and 
here it is: Bunk! 1 don't know the man 
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Charlie h talking about, of courss, but that s 
tay bet, I tell you, Ed, Washington is full 
of these "close-in" birds. I don't mean by 
that that they're crooked, not all of them; 
but there's a mess of them that you might call 
devious^ — darned devious, 

A friend o( mine told me the other night 
about a small manufacturer who came down 
to Washington from, we'll say Toledo. Back 
home he'd got stirred up about a bill that 
Was somewhere in the roil! at the Capitol. It 
hit his business and he wanted to be in the 
know. Thought he'd better come to Wash- 
ington himself and get his information first 
hand. 

Some friend told him to look up a man 
down here, one of these "Sh-h-h! Leave-it- 
to-me" boys. So the Toledo manufacturer 
chap rings up this Mr, Fixit, who presently 
turns up at his hotel, very mysterious. 

"Well," says Fixit, rubbing his chin in the 
most approved judicial manner, "well— of 
course, you understand there are ways of 
finding out," with just a touch on the loud 
pedal on the "are." "But, as you might say, 
you've got to know the ropes. Let me look 
around a bit. I'll meet you here tomorrow 
at 10.30." 

Next day he's on deck again, very much 
pleased and still very mysterious. 

'Come along with rac," says the Sh-h-h 
artist, and the two of them hop a taxi for 
the Hill. There the factory man is led into 
the Senate Office Building, where Mr. Fixit 
pops into an office or two, Icav'ng our friend 
and hero, Mr, George W, Come-on, out in 
the lobby. Pretty soon Fixit comes out look- 
'ng wiser than ever and they hop over to the 
Capitol. Once more the visitor is left to 
Wait in the rotunda to admire the statues 
while his new friend slips into another room. 

He comes back in a minute looking like 
seven Solomons, only a lot more mysterious, 
and says: 

"Quick! Ceme on. 'Sail right. But wait 
till we get in a cab." 

Once in the cab, the business man is 
nanded a copy of the bill and a committee 
rqjort. 

"Stick it in your pocket till you get back to 
the hotel," he is told. Which he does, of course ; 

in the end he pays $250 for two docu- 
ments which he could have had for nothing 
^"d a little patience, just by asking around. 

Now I wouldn't swear that this story is 
fuc; but I don't doubt it for a minute. You 
near a lot like it in Washington, stories that 
f^ake you believe that one about the fellow 
tnat bought the Brooklyn Bridge; and that's 
why I say j,c careful about the man you 
turn that claim over to. And paste this in 
>'our hat: If he's offering to take your claim 
^? a straight contingent fee, look out for 
t^k" 1^ he's not gambling, he's pretty apt 

" be playing a sure thing on information that 
Vt>u yourself can get. And if he is gambling, 

* ' to give you the short end. 
I J ''thcr day 1 heard about a man who 
Had a cellar-full of lawful cheer that he 
Wanted to move from one house to an- 
■'ther. He filed his case all right and 
proper, and waited what seemed a darn 

?ng time for the permit. He got impo- 
t'ent and finally came to Washington 
^™s«lf, and promptly fell for one 

, those lads who was so close to 

t"e Prohibition Unit that he all 



but slept there; used to work there, in fact, 
"If you want that permit and want it in a 
hurry," was the assurance of this positive 
young man, "why I'm your huckleberry." 

What was it worth? Well, money didn't 
worry the man who owned the cheer; what 
he did want was action. 

So the huckleberry drifts over to the In- 
ternal Revenue Office, where he is known, 
asks about the permit, and traces it to the 
desk where it has just got its final signature 
and is waiting to be mailed. 

The huckleberry recovered quickly from 
the shock of this surprise. "Thasso?" was 
his comment. "Finel Mr, So-and-So is a 
sort of client of mine. Let me take the per- 
mit up to him, will you? Save the Govern- 
ment an envelope," 

"Sure," says the obliging clerk; and the 
permit that would have gone out in 2+ hours 
was delivered in person and cost five hundred 
berries. And I'll bet my new spring hat 
against a pair of brocade suspenders that 
when what's-his-name got his permit he set 
that young man down as a living wonder 
and is today advertising among his friends 
this Washington huckleberry of his. 
What's all that got to do with you? 
Well, Ed, it isn't going to hurt you a bit 
to look out that you're not paying for some- 
thing that you'd get for nothing. 

And look out for those fellows that are 
too calky about how close they are to the 
great. Why, a lawyer friend of mine who 
has a client with a case before the Mised 
Claims Commission told me that the client 
got a letter from a man who wanted to 
handle his case and told him he had "exclu- 
sive entree to he State Department." I'll 
bet that baby has exclusive entree to the 
ocean at Atlantic City on July 4. 

You don't have to be told, Ed, that nobody 
has exclusive entree to the State Department 
or any other department. Yet folks just as 
smart as you are fall for it. 

It's kind of hard to understand, too. 1 
think it must be because a lot of you men 
have got it firmly fixed in the back of your 
heads that the Government is slow and 
stupid — and crooked. It may be a little of 
all three, but it's not all of any one. And 
anybody who goes ahead on the basis that 
he's got to hire a slick sharper to get what he 
w.Tnts out of a stupid or crooked govern- 
ment is first cousin to the guy who buys 
"Western Union Rights" on the curb; and 
you know what they are — the rights to lean 
against a telegraph pole. 

Don't get me wrong, though, about this 
agent fellow. If he's honest and really knows 
the government machine and his own business, 
he's a valuable person, for business witli 
the Government can be speeded up by the 
man who knows how and is vn'lling to play a 
straight game. We've been growing fast, 
and we haven't been running all to legs, 
either. As thr country has grown, of course 




the government has grown with it; and the 
responsible agent is a mighty useful bird. 

A lawyer told me a case not long ago, that 
has a bearing on this, 1 think he was telling 
it against his own trade, too. A short-line 
railroad, one of those that no one ever heard 
of except the folks that live near enough to 
hear both of its engines, asked the Interttate 
Commerce Commission to approve an ad- 
vance from the Government at a time when 
such advances were being made when proper 
facts were submitted. WcU, this road got its 
money, something like $175,000, which doesn't 
mean much when your Uncle Samuel starts 
10 spend. Along some time later the Com- 
mission, or somebody that work* in it, found 
a bill in the road's accounts for $2O,00O for 
an attorney or agent — someone who'd m»de 
'em think he was right next to the 1. C. C 
and if they didn't hire him they'd get nothing. 

And that case led right up to a special 
order that it wasn't necessary to employ at- 
torneys and agents in cases like that. 

And along about now, Ed, I can hear you 
saying: "Well, I'm no darn railway, and 
what's all this got to do with my hiring a 
man to get my money?" 

Not a thing in the world if you are really 
hiring htm and if you've checked up on him. 
But a whole lot if my guess is that it's he- 
cause you think he's "close in"— has a "pull" 
— that you're interested in him, and that you 
haven't bothered to check up on bim any 
further than to take Charlie White's say-so. 
Another thing — don't you belong to some 
business association or manufacturer's or- 
ganization that has a representative in Wash- 
ington? They're pretty good folks to tie to 
and most of 'cm are here to be helpful. Ask 
hira about this man you're writing about. 

You can write the Treasury Department 
to learn whether Charlie White's t>oy won- 
der is listed there as entitled to practice. 
There's a committee on Enrollment and Dis- 
barment over at the Treasury, which puts the 
O. K. on some and the black mark on others. 

The Treasury is too important for a man 
not to want to be on its lists if he is doing 
that kind of business. If a man is on the 
level, he can estabb'sh himself with the de- 
partments. All he has to do is to stick to 
the general rule that if he advertises or 
solicits _ business at all, he will simply state 
his business as a tawjr'er, accountant or agent, 
the special field he works in, and won't in 
any way suggest that he can get information 
or do things that other fellows can't. 

I've wasted a lot of my good rime and 
paper on you, Ed, and even my stenographer's 
looking bored, but maybe I've helped a little. 
Anyway, if you want to know anything more, 
drop me a line; and if 1 don't know the an- 
swer, I'll guess it. You know the lad that 
always, when he says good-bye, adds some 
fat-headed remark like: 
"Don't take any wooden money." 
Well, he's the lad that goes right down to the 
train and pays $5 for a mysterious book 
in a sealed envelop that the candy butcher 
tells him not to open till he gets home. 
And then he finds it's the report of the 
State Highway Commission. 
That's the same fellow, Ed, that, if 
he had more money, would be hiring 
•some of these Washington agents. 
Write ^ain. 

Yours, Howard Whehlrb, 
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What Has Happened to Rubber 



By CLAUDIUS H. HUSTON 



IT REQUIRED lome drastic le^sUtioa 
•uch 2S the British Rubber Restriction 
Act to impress upon the Americui people 
the importance of crude rubber and our 
absolute dependence upon one particular sec- 
tion of the world for our commercial and 
military needs. 

A partial investigation of the crude rubber 
industry by the Department of Commerce 
has revealed a situation that is attractioE the 
attention of the American people and chal- 
lenging the ingenuity of the business fra- 
ternity, especially that prtion directly inter- 
ested in the consumption of crude rubber. 
This statement will not seem exaggerated 
when it is considered that America consumes 
70 per cent of the world's supply and that 
in all probability the ratio of future consump 
tion, based upon that of past vrars. 
may eJEcecd even this figure. 

Prior to 1900 the entire world's 
supply of crude rubber came from 
BrazU and Peru, being obtained from 
the para rubber tree, scientifically 
known as the "Hevea Brazil! en sis," 
and was found principally in the up- 
per valley of the Amazon. These 
trees did not grow in close proximity 
to each other but were widely scat- 
tered in dense tropical jungles, and 
in order to secure the rubber milk, 
or latex, which, after being treated, 
became crude rubber, it was neces- 
sary for the milk gatherer to take 
much time in locating the rubber- 
bearing trees and extracting the milk. 
This primitive method, combined with 
the lack of transportation facilities, 
greatly impeded the marketing of rub- 
ber in any considerable quantities. 
Prior to 1900 these countries yielded 
a supply not in excess of 50,000 tons 
per year. This, however, was sufS- 
cioit under the existing conditions to 
supply America's needs at a reason- 
able cost to the consumer. 

In 1876 an English scientist, con- 
ceiving the idea that rubber-bearing 
trees could be cultivated, secured 
iome rubber seed which were germi- 
nated in London, the seedlings being 
transplanted by British capital to 
Ceylon and from Ceylon to Malaya 
and the Dutch East Indies. For a 
number of years the cultivation of 
these was in an experimental state. 
The British Government, however, 
encouraged and assisted in the de- 
velopment of their cultivation, and 
the eRort was finally crowned with 
success. In 1900 wild areas in Brazil 
and elsewhere yielded 54,000 tons, 
while cultivated plantations yielded 4. 
tons. The success of the cultivated 
plantation has exceeded the fondest 
hopes of its experimenters. It is estimated 
that at this time there are 3,500,000 acres 
planted to rubber trees, 72 per cent of which 
are in British colonial possessions and 25 
per cent in the Dutch East Indies. 

The matter of crude rubber production was 
not of such vital importance to America prior 
to 1909. when automotive development began 
to expand in a most marvelous and unexpected 
manner. With this development the supply 
of crude rubber has necessarily been a ma- 



dtsittant Sttrttm'f of Commeret 

tertal and vital factor. Rubber, of course, i:, 
used in the manufacture of many commercial 
and mechanical articles. The manufacture 
of automobile tires, however, requires about 
80 per cent of our entire consumption oi 
rubber. It is very evident from the fore- 
going that rubber development and suppl) 
must keep pace with the growth of automo- 
tive transportation. This can be more readilv 
comprehended by reference to the following, 
which shows automobile output since 1903: 

Ye4tr Outfiut Ytar Oatfui 

1903 1 1,000 1913 4^5,000 

1904. ■ iJ.975 '914 SS9«5 

1905 15,000 191S S93,£i9 

190S 14(000 1916 i,jg],fii7 

(907 *4fiO0 '917 '.868,947 

<5,ooo 1918 i|i53.*37 

1909.. I27,7J« 1919- i,974.C"<> 

iqio . iS7,ooo 19ZO a,2os,i97 

lyii- 210,000 1 92 1 I,(i&8,S50 

191Z.. ^l^jnnr^ 1922 2,^7S.OOO 

"i'bough native paia cub 
ber sometimes averages aa 
mucb aa 25 pej 
cent foreign 
matter it 
CO Dsidered 
superior to the 
p 1 an t a t i o o 
product" 



I urn CO normalcy. The astounding increast 
in automotive production in the United 
States from 1913 to 1922, inclusive, ia shown 
m the figures on vehicle registration which 
follow, and indications are that an increase 
in registration will comr with each succeed- 
ing year; 



Year 
t9ra. 
191J. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920, 
1921. 
1923. 



Rtgistratiott 
'P33.09* 
M87.S5* 
1,768,720 

*.479,74a 

4i99a.iJ* 
«.>0S,974 
7,S96.S03 
8.9ja-+S* 
10,505,660 
•a.l57>37* 




In many nation:, the use ut the automobiU 
is practically in its infancy. Should a motoi 
development t>ccur within the next two dec- 
ades in foreign countries comparable to thai 
which has taken place in the United State^ 
since 1910, the world's supply of crude ruh 
ber would be greatly inadequate. 

The following table shows some importani 
comparisons in crude rubber tonnage: (a) 
total vvorid shipments of crude rubber from 
producing countries in the period of 1900 K 
1922, as stated in Rickinson's "World's Ruh 
ber Position"; (i) the total annual quantin 
of crude rubber retained in the Uniteil 
States as shown by ofScial customs statistics; 
.md (f) the annual difference between thesf 
quantities, which represents the productioi) 
•>i rubber over and above the amount con- 
iumed in the United States. Statistics in 
column "c" may be taken as equivalent to 
consumption outside of the United States up 
to igfi: 



S3.S90 

j2i34« 
iJ.590 
£2,120 
53,l4i 
62,210 
69.000 
65,400 
69,600 
70,500 

7S.H9 
98,928 
108,440 
1 30, J 80 
■ 58,702 
201, 59S 
265,698 
296,579 
326,860 
J43.73> 
293.960 
379,000 



(*) 
»,307 

»».954 
21,344 
23,240 
26,089 
i7>o2i 
28,640 
18,817 
32,402 
39.789 
J749« 
34t4«4 
J«»rJ+9 
49.8 5 > 
61,250 

9<,79l 
116,471 
I77.088 
'48,771 
236,762 
148,762 
179,668 
iSo.ooo 



Development of the automotive 
industry in foreign countries 
and especially in Europe has 
been greatly retarded on account of the 
war and economic conditions existinc since 
that time. Statistics reveal that outside of 
the United States there are only 2,264,785 
motor trucks and passenger cars, and it is 
entirely within the bounds of reason to as- 
sume that the industry in the outside world 
will develop rapidly in proportion to its re- 



U) 
33.583 
31.896 
30,096 
3*,7io 
36,031 
'3S.»a4 
33.570 
40,183 

32,991 
29,811 
33.009 
+0,658 
48,679 
58,589 
S9.'3o 
61,909 
85,120 
81,6 10 
151,80* 
89,884 
94.9<9 
ii4,a9» 
99,000 

inclusive, 
of the 



1919 
[920. 
192). 
1922. 

From 1901 to 1910, 

the consumption outside 

United States totaled 336,428 long 
tons, an average of 33,643 tons 
annually, and from 1911 to 19 1 5, inclusive, 
268,992 long tons, an average of 53,798 tons 
annually. From 19 16 to 1921, inclusive, 
shipments in excess of the amounts retained 
in the United States totaled 626,680 long 
tons, from which must be deducted the Lon- 
don and Liverpool stocks of crude nibbe 
on December 31, 1921, which, according f. 
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Kickinson, totaled 79,t3<>i. 1 he consumption 
outside of the United States would then be 
547.019 tons. This figure, however, is much 
below normal, since the period includes die 
year 1918 when shipping facilities were in- 
adequate to remove rubber supplies, and the 
year 1921, which was a year of deflation and 
reduced manufacturing activities throughout 
the world, 

U is conservatively estimated that during 
'923 the United States will require 265,000 
tons of rubber, while the requirements of all 
other countries are placed at 121,000 tons, 
» total of 386,000 tons. If, however, the 
tatc of automotive development in the world 
continues at the same rate as from 19 10 to 
1923, over 800,000 tons of rubber will be re- 
quired by 1940. Inasmuch as it takes rub- 
ber trees from six to eight years to reach the 
«tage where tapping may be economically 
carried on, the production during the past 
ten years was the result of plantings in the 
Far East from the 1905 to 1915 period, If 
future requirements increase at a rate ap- 
proximating that of the period from 1910 
to and including 1923, then the planting 
from 1913 to igio would need to be ap- 
proximately on the same scale as in the 1905 
'o 1915 period. The following table of 
planted acreage from Rickinson's "World's 
Rubber Position" discloses that plantations 
not now being increased in a manner 
"mparable to the early period: 

Total for year, GrnaJ total, 
flanttd acres acrti 

'905 116,500 116,500 

'906. , '77i70o J94,30o 

•S07 3ia,3So 506,550 

1908 180,800 687i3So 

1909 173,800 gfii.iso 

■9ro 961,400 i,i3i,5SO 

«9". j8a,8oo 1,505,150 

1912 312,000 1,817,350 

t9i3 ao+Hjoo a,oai,750 

t9i4 >S9i30o a, 181,050 

'9tS 112,700 2,293,750 

•9>6 i6;,aoo 2,458,950 

'917 152,400 a,fiiJ,35o 

'918 148,600 *,759,9SO 

•919... 150.800 2,910,750 

'920 110,000 3,020,750 

'9*' 49.000 J.069.750 

During 1922, except the last two months 
'vhen British Restriction was put into effect, 
production was at a high rate, but it is not 
teasonable to assume that production from 
'xisting areas in bearing could far exceed 
425.000 tons under ordinarily favorable con- 
«"tJ0ns. Therefore, unless there is new 
flevelopment of plantation areas sufficient to 
Pfj^vide about 375,000 additional tons annu- 
^Uy by 1940, regardless of British restric- 
t'Ons a disastrous shortage appt-ars iftevitable. 

^ild Rubber Does Not Offer a Solution 

cannot look to wild rubber produc- 
. tion to relieve the apparent shortage of 
uture years, for experience has taught that 
J? "^count of its inaccessibility and the matiy 
imculties of securing and transporting it, 
•^DPctition with the plantation product can- 
""^Tk ^"'^"^^^""y maintained, 

I he fact that this country is apparently 
•aced with a shortage of rubber, the drastic 
"trittions by the British Government on 
production and exportation of same, and 
"l^. *u«her fact that the British, together 
•wtn the Dutch Colonial Government, con- 
j*^' 95 per cent of the world's rubber supply 
n the Far East, have combined to produce 
yfie situation that has become vital to Amer- 
'cnn rubber interests and which affects all 
our people. 



During the World Wat and a few years 
prior to it, the rubber plantation industry in 
the Far East reveled in unheard-of profits; 
but, like nearly every other industry, it felt 
sharply the result of the post-war deflation. 
It became so serious with them tliat the 
Rubber Growers* Association suggested that 
production be reduced 25 per cent for one 
year from November I, 1920, and in 1 921 
suggested that the reduction be 50 per cent. 
These su^esuons, however, mainly through 
lack of cooperation, did not remedy the sit- 
uation arising from expansion of plantation 
during the war period, so that on October 
2, 1922, the British Colonial Office recom- 
mended that a plan of governmental interven- 
tion be put into effect in Ceylon, the Malay 
States, and the Straits Settlements. The 
basis of this plan, which became effective 
November 1, 1922, was a sliding scale of ex- 
port taxes graduated according to the per- 
centage of rubber exported in stated quar- 
terly periods as compared with the amount 
exported in the year ending October 31, 1920. 
Exportation during the first quarter was to 
be restricted to 60 per cent of production 
during one-quarter of the standard basic 
year, a small export duty to be levied on that 
percentage of standard production allowed 
to be exported and my tonnage in excess of 
allowances to be subject to heavier taxes 
applicable to the entire exports of any com- 
pany and sufficient to absorb the entire 
revenue from such excess. 

iDcrease in Price Due to Restrictions 

THE purpose of the plan was to assure 
higher prices in the London market for 
the relief of the rubber producers. These 
restrictions have been directly responsible 
for the tremendous increase in the price of 
crude rubber. On October 2, 1922, prior to 
any intimation that restrictive measures 
would be adopted, the price of spot rubber 
was ISK cents per pound. On October 11, 

1922, the day of the publication of the sup- 
plementary report of the committee recom- 
mending the restrictions, the price had risen 
to t6^ cents; on November I, 1922, when 
restrictions of exports first became effective, 
the price was 22fi cents; on January 2, 

1923, after two months of restriction, 28 J4 
cents, and on February 14. 1923, 35J4 cents. 
If the United States uses 265,000 tons of 
rubber during 1923 at 35 cents to 40 cents 
per pound instead of at 15 cents to 20 cents, 
the added cost to American consumers will 
be approximately $118,720,000. 

Judging from the decreased exports from 
British Malaya and Ceylon and the con- 
tinued high rate of consumption throughout 
the world, this tremendous increase in price 
of rubber in such a short space of time may 
continue. This additional cost vrill be re- 
flected in the price to the American con- 
sumer of every product involving the use of 
rubber. Inasmuch as 80 per cent of this 
commodity is consumed in the manufacture 
of automobile tires, it can be readily seen 
that the increased cost will be reflected in 
the market price of automobiles and trucks. 
The ramifications of the effect of curtailment 
on the automobile industrv are many and 
varied. It would certainly be reflected in 
the great movement for better highways in 
this country, because when a person becomes 
the owner of an automobile he concurrently 
becomes interested in good roads. 

The principle of government curtailment 
or restriction of the production of such a 
basic commodity as crude rubber is economi- 
cally unsound and wrong. While the British 
Government has the inherent right to do this, 
on the other hand those affected by it have 



an equal ri^t to combat such action. Un- 
doubtedly, if the restriction under consid- 
eration should prove successful to any great 
extent, it would encourage similar action b> 
many nations affecting otlier basic commodi- 
lies. 7^he result would be a chaotic condi- 
tion with respect to the law of supply and 
demand. 

There is a conflict of opinions as to the 
propriety of this Government taking any 
action in the present crisis. The rubber 
manufacturers of this country are keenly 
awake to the fact that the British Restric- 
tion Act calls for immediate effective action 
to relieve the situation existing and threat- 
ened. In January of this year a conference 
was held in New York between a commit- 
tee of the American Rubber Manufaauren 
and the British Rubber Growers' Association 
to discuss rubber consumption in this country. 
Following this a meeting of the rubber 
manufacturers was held in Washington, D, 
C, on February 27, at which an extended 
discussion was entered into concerning the 
situation and its remedies. 

The primary purpose of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce is to 
facilitate commercial relations between the 
United States and foreign countries and to be 
of service to the industry and commerce of 
this country. It would, therefore, seem but 
fitting and proper that the Government 
should aid the rubber industry in every way 
pos.sible to relieve the pressure in the matter 
of our threatened shortage of this basic com- 
modity. The Government is vitally inter- 
ested in this matter, aside from the commer* 
dal features of it, inasmuch as the commodity 
affected is one of prime importance in war- 
fare. It is within the recollection of all thai 
during the World War the sharpest kind of 
competition existed to secure crude rubber. 
The Government's interest is apparent when 
it is considered that 95 per cent of this prod- 
uct is obtained from the British and Dutch 
possessions, which are so close to each other 
geographically that it would be a compara- 
tively easy feat for any first-class power com- 
pletely to cut off our supply in the event of war 

Raising Our Own Rubber 

THE solution of this situation, fraught with 
so many dangers from an economic and 
safety standpoint, would seem to lie in rub- 
ber cultivation with American capital, either 
in the Philippine Islands or South America, 
so that our source o£ supply of this impor- 
tant commodity will be close at hand, or at 
least not be subject to arbitrary restriction 
and interference by foreign powers. Rubber 
plantations owned by American capital in 
some sections under our control in compe- 
tition with the British would eventually not 
only stabilise the market but would insure to 
the rubber-consuming industry of this country 
an adequate and certain source of supply. 

In harmony with this idea, the Department 
of Commerce asked Congress for an emer- 
gency appropriation of $500,000, of which 
$400,000 is to he available to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and $100,000 to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, not for the purpose 
of entering into the rubber industry but for 
investigation and experimentation to the end 
that the Government may he of service to 
American industn- in the cultivation and 
development of crude rubber. 

This appropriation was passed by Congress 
w-ithout a dissenting vote, and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is at this time arranging 
its force to make a thorough world's survey 
of rubber conditions with a view to having 
a_ comprehensive report available for the con- 
sideration of the next Congress. 
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Putting Your Premium to Work 



TH E POLICYHOLDER 
pays his premiums to the 
insurance company. In re- 
turn he receives insurance pro- 
tection w^hich safeguards his fam- 
ily, strengthens his credit, and 
enables him to expand his busi- 
ness. His premiums have helped 
make possible this institution 
which thus protects him. They 
not onl^ provide the protection 
immediately desired, but, in ad- 
dition, their influence extends into 
all the industrial and economic 
processes of life. 

All of the policyholder's pre- 
mium is not tnunediateiy paid 
out in losses or used for expenses. 
-As required by law, a certain por- 
tion must be retained as a re- 
serve. The policyholder is vitally 
interested in the security of these 
reserves from which claims will be paid. 
Various states have therefore held that the 
safety of these funds is a matter of public 
interest. Accordingly, most states have pre- 
scribed the type of investment which insur- 
ance companies are permitted to make. 

The reserves of insurance companies are 
not idle. Insurance companies, as well as 
savings banks and individual investors, are 
an important source of capital which makes 
the great projects of the modern age pos- 
sible, according to facts which were sub- 
mitted to the Life Presidents Association by 
Mr. William W. McClench, President, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass., and William H. 
Kingsley, Vice-President, Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, The assets owned by all insurance 
carriers in this country were estimated at the 
end of 1922 CO be about eleven billion dollars. 

Variety of Interests Are Helped 

INSURANCE invcrtments assist the farmer 
to make improvements or plant a larger 
acreage. They aid the householder in con- 
structing a more attractive and comfortable 
home. These funds make possible the con- 
struction of public buildings, parks, school 
houses, roads and other facilities which aid 
in uplifting the social life of the community. 
Our great transportation, telephone and tele- 
graph systems have been assisted in their 
development, to a great extent, by these 
investments. Many of our public utilities 
owe part of their development to insurance 
funds. 

In order that we might see just what one 
field of insurance has contributed to the 
development of a national industrial and 
community life, let us consider the contribu- 
tions of life insurance as an Institution, 

When we enter the rcahn of life insur- 
ance investments, we leave the press agent 
outside. The story we seek comes to us from 
the bookkeeper and accountant, not from the 
publicity director. It comes in dreary totals 
of bristling figures with little more conti- 
nuity than the contents of the dictionary. 
Yet the whole of the tale fascinates with its 
romance and efficiency. 

The life insurance companies of the United 
States collectively constitute the greatest 
American investor, the banks alone excepted. 
For more than sixty ye.ars life insurance 
funds have formed one of the largest reser- 
voirs of private we.ilth to which business 



DID THIS ever occur to you? 
It is perfectly possible that the home you left 
this morning was built with life insurance money; that 
the street you live on was paved by it; that you rode 
to your work on a life insurance street railway, and went 
to wort in an office building that was erected on money 
supplied by policyholders just like yourself. It is not 
improbable that the potatoes you ordered at the green 
grocer's on the way home as per the wife's instruction 
in the morning were life insurance potatoes. 

That's the answer to your occasional speculation as to 
what becomes of the money put out every year to protect 
those dependent on you. How this has come about is 
described in this article. — EoiTOR, 



enterprise has had access. Life insurance 
money has helped the nation to iinance three 
wars; it has been poured out in millions to 
aid in building our railroads; It has been 
lent by the hundreds of millions to our states, 
towns and cities; it has been at the disposal 
of the home-builder wherever he built, and 
it has been the farmer's refuge in his hour 
of need. 

The general public knows little of life 
insurance loans and investments, notwith- 
standing that all are hedged about by laws, 
many and strict, designed to protect the 
policyholder. Yet the mere magnitude of 
these transactions, totaling almost eight bil- 
lions of dollars, in itself is sensational. 

Anomalous as it appears, the prime busi- 
ness of our greatest private investor is not 
Investing at all, hut insuring lives. 

At the dose of 1921 it had applied Itself 
to its first concern with such effect that there 
were outstanding more than 70,000,000 poli- 
cies, both ordinary and industrial, with faie 
value of nearly fort)'-six billions of dollars. 
Within sixty-one years the life Insurance 
companies and reserves had risen from 
twenrj'-scven million to nearly eight billion 
dollars. 

Special reports from nearly all the life 
insurance companies of America — about 9+ 
per cent — cover investments in 1921 aggre- 
gating nearly seven and one-half billions out 
of the total of about eight billions for all 
life insurance companies. These reports show 
the reporting companies to have invested their 
assets in the following manner: 

Real estate $t+7.83M74-37 

Mortgage loan- a,s56,7i9,4a6.09 

Collateral loans aj, £65, 137.91 

Policy loans 968,510,150.9; 

Railroad stocks and bonds ... 1 ,j6gfi^6,i^^ 
Government, state, county, and 

municipal bonds 1,4051977,668.67 

Other stocks and bonds 2a+i03 3.43 9-53 

Cash 91,961,819.46 

Investment* that cannot be 

geographically divided, gad 

miscellaneous assets 355,g]£,635'03 

Total $7 ,+47,402 ,086.70 

The insurance comp.anIcs, according to the 
table, own about 9 per cent of the railroad 
systems of the United States, They do not, 
of course, own any single system outrlglu; 
but their aggregate holdings of railroad se- 
curities amount to about 9 per cent of the 
cipitati/atlon of all our railroad lines, total- 



ing about twenty billions at the 
dose of 192 i. 

Put in another way, the in- 
surance companies' Investments in 
railroad securities are equivalent 
to the outright ownership of 
about 22,500 miles of line, with 
accompanying sidetrack, cermi-' 
nals, yards, rolling stock, motive 
power, real estate and all otiier 
possessions of the ordinary, aver- 
age railroad company. Such 
mileage is equivalent to three 
transcontinental systems, each 
double-tracked, with upwards of 
5,000 locomotives and 200,000 
freight cars. 

This great investment in rail- 
road securities was not made 
within the past few years. The 
history of American railroading 
shows that 75 per cent of our 
250,000 miles of line was constructed in the 
forty years beginning with 1870 and ending 
with 1910. During that period the insuranci- 
companies were, perhaps, the greatest single 
linanclal aid to the fast building of carriers, 
insurance dollars carrying the tails into the 
virgin stretches of the west. 

Proportionately, the funds lent to the rail- 
roads in the form of investments in their 
securities fell off as the needs of the roads 
for fresh capital grew less urgent. We find, 
for instance, tl at during the year 1921 the 
insurance companies' railroad security hold- 
ings decreased nearly ?23,o{X3,ooo, while in- 
vestments in other lines of enterprise, notably 
farm mortgages, increased more than $637,- 
000,000. 

In 1922, however, the railroads, recovering 
from the financial depression and facing the 
need for upbuilding their lines, yards and 
equipment, called on the insurance companies 
for furtlier aid. It was forthcoming to the 
extent of $95,000,000 during the first ten 
months of the year — an indication of the use 
to which this great reservoir of capital can 
be put when needed, and of the manner in 
which the companies respond to the call of 
sound business enterprise for financial 
assistance. 

Greatest Investors in Government Bonds 

'T'HE insurance companies' investments in 
* government bonds were among the greatest 
of any industry during the World War. 
They also were among the greatest, if not 
the greatest, of any industry during the Civil 
War. So heavily did the insurance com- 
panies invest in obligations of the national 
government during the sixties that six years 
after the close of the Civil War lO per cent 
of all the assets of all the New York com- 
panies were tied up in these low-interest 
holdings. 

At the close of 1921, the life insurance 
companies reporting their holdings had nearly 
invested $800,000,000 in United States gov- 
ernment bonds, or more than the entire out- 
standing issue of Victory Notes which the 
Treasury Department will retire next May. 

In addition to bonds of the federal gov- 
ernment, the insurance companies owned 
about $(j09,ooo,ooo in other governmental is- 
sues, for the most part state and municipal 
laonds. The outstanding feature of their 
investments during the decade ending with 
192 1 was the increase in the amount invested 
in government, state and municipal obligi- 
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tions. In igir the sura was slightly more 
than $237,000,000. During the next ten years 
•t increased more than 4.91 per cent. 

The record shows that die life insurance 
coaipanics alone hold today between 4 and 
5 per cent of the outstanding na- 
tional debt, 

Analysis of the geographical dis- 
tribution of life insurance investment 
disclose? that this American investor 
"33 harkened with willing ear to the 
plea of the pioneer and the horae- 
^uilder. The greatest outpouring of 
•unds was, as noted, in response to 
the Govcrnnient's call for money in 
the World War; the next greatest 
Was in answer to the farmer and the 
City property owner. 

During the ten years ending with 
•921, the investment in mortgage 
loans rose lOS per cent, or from 
*' .228,000,000 to more than $2,556,- 
000,000. While loans increased 108 
P<r cent, tlie value of the property 
on which these loans were made in- 
creased but 90 per cent, including in 
that average the sensational sectional 
advances in rural properties recorded 
curing the farm land boom of 1918 
and 1920. 

,.,'^''5 geographical distribution of 
I'fe insurance investments in 192 1 
shows an increase over 191 1 in the 
case of New England of more than 
I' -95 per cent; in the Middle Atlantic 
states, 46.59 per cent; in the Central 
Northern States, 83.02 per cent; in the 
pouth Atlantic States. 171.9J per cent; 
'n the Gulf and Mississippi Valley district, 
•35-38 per cent; in tile Southwestern States, 
"4 per cent; in the northwestern States, 
'53.22, and in the Pacific States, iog.56 
per cent. 

Dugng the single year of 1921 mortgage 
loans increased more than $350,000,000 over 
the amount lent in 1920, or nearly 57 per 
cent of the entire increase for the year. 

Figures for 1922 are not complete, but re- 
ports covering the first ten months of the 
year show that the demand for farm and 
building loans still continued strong but at 
* slackening rate, there having been an in- 
crease of $218,800,000 during the ten months 
compared with $350,000,000 for the en- 
'>rc year of 1921. Of the $218,800,000. 
*"2,300,ooo was lent on farm lands and 
*"0o,5oo,ooo on city property. 

•n the role of financier to the farmer the 
insurance companies hold the center of 
the stage. During the year 1921 they made 
larro loans a^egating more than $304,- 
°00.0oo. During the same period the Fed- 
"al Farm I^oan Banks, organized by the 
Bovernment for the purpose of aiding the 
" fitter and backed by the federal govern- 



ment with federal funds, lent approximately 
$91,000,000 and the Joint Stock Land Banks 
slightly more than $9,000,000. 

The total of the loans made by these two 
agencies is but a scant one-third of the sum 




Showing how the investnionts of the 
life inaurasce companieB are divided 

made available to the farmers of the nation 
by the life insurance companies. 

Farm lands of the country and the build- 
ings thereon are valued by the census bureau 
at $66,000,000,000 in 1920. Sixty per cent of 
the farms arc free of mortgage ; but the other 
40 per cent arc mortgaged to the extent of 
about $8,000,000,000, all told. In other 
words, 40 per cent of the farmers have bor- 
rowed on their land. Of the sum lent these 
farmers, the life insurance companies alone 
have contributed nearly one-stxth. 

To what farms has this money gone? 
During the seven years ending with 1921 life 
insurance companies increased the amount of 
their farm loans in the Northwestern States 
, by $320,000,000, or more than 112 per cent. 
In the states of Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
the Dakotas, Wyoming, and Montana, they 
had outstanding, in farm loans $604,998,826 
on December 31, 1921- That section led all 
others in the total of insurance money in- 
vested in farm mortgages. The probable rea- 
son for that is that the needs of that section 
were the greatest. 

In the southwestern section, comprising 
the states of Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, 
Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico and Okla- 
homa, the insurance companies had outst.ind- 



ing in farm loans at the end of 1921. a total 
of more than $357,000,000. Within the 
seven-year period insurance loans to farmers 
there jumped more than 90 per cent. In 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, lUinois and Wiscon- 
sin life insurance money invested in 
farm mortgages jumped from less 
than $117,000,000 in 1914 to more 
than $181,000,000 in 1921, an increase 
of more than 55 per cent. 

The greatest percentage increasei 
in farm loans by insurance companies 
were recorded in the south, although 
th'- amount of the loans was not so 
great as in the sections cited. In 
Virginia, West Virginia, the Carolinas, 
Georgia and Florida, that class of 
loans jumped 20a per cent or $61,- 
700,000 within the seven years ; and 
in Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee. 
Kentucky and Louisiana, 233 per 
cent or $69,500,000. 

As compared with the great in- 
crease of about $650,000,000 in farm 
mortgage investments in those seven 
years, the increases in city mortgage 
loans, $242,000,000, show, by con- 
trast, how great has been the swing 
toward the farm loans. The Middle 
Atlantic States show the highest rate 
of increase in citj' mortgages, or 
nearly 36 per cent, with no other 
section showing so much as a 20 per 
cent increase. 

In making their farm loans, the 
insurance companies invited no Shy- 
lock to their councils. 

There were only nine states in the country 
in which the rates of life insurance companies 
were higher in 1921 than the average rates 
reported by the census in 1920. In all other 
states the life insurance rates were lower 
than the_ average. The average interest rate 
of life insurance companies on farm loans 
the country over was 5.86 per cent; the aver- 
age rate reported by the census was 6.1 
per cent. 

As the life insurance loans were included 
in the average reported by the census and 
as life insurance farm loans were one-sixth 
of the total, they helped pull the average 
down. In other words, the average rate of 
other lenders than the life insurance com- 
panies must, of necessity, have been meas- 
urably higher than 6.1 per cent. 

Such are the ways of our greatest private 
investor. The temptation here is to end this 
article with a brief summarj- pointing to the 
merits of our greatest investor's achievement 
and of its methods, singularly free from the 
blare of the press agent. But, instead, we 
shall let the bald facts speak for them- 
selves. These facts arc indicative of the 
contributions which policyholders' dollars 
are making toward national development. 



What Next for Our Ships? 



A RECALCITRANT minority of the 
Senate having filibustered the subsidy 
, , measure to an untimely end, the grave 
n " imperative duty to which the Shipping 
Doard must now necessarily give attention 
,s. what shaH be done with our ships?; and 
th f**""^ Snips" is meant, of course, the ships 
tn at came into existence through expenditure 
of the taxpayers' money. 
, 1, ''"^"t'^ly-owned ships must make shift 
Best they may in faring, unaided by Gov- 
ernment, competitive conditions that at pres- 
t" permit hut slight assurance of success. 
" "spect of the taxpayers' ships the Ship- 



1AST month over the signature of 
vElliot H. Gooiiwin we asked, "If 
Not a Subsidy— What?" It's NOT 
a subsidy, and here, from the best avail- 
able sources, is the "WHAT. " 



ping Hnard ha,<i announced its tentative pro- 
gram. Thi,"! program will doubtless be sub- 
jected to modifications as its development 
proceeds, but generally it will adhere pretty 
closely to the announcement. 



In the first place, it may be asserted with 
considerable confidence, the Shipping Board 
proposes to get the Government out of the 
business of owning and operating ships as 
speedily as may be. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1920, under 
which the present board was constituted, 
authorized and directed the board to sell as 
soon as practicable, all of the vessels ac- 
quired by the board at such prices and on 
such terms as the board might prescribe. 
The board was also authorized to sell to 
aliens such vessels as it should, after careful 
investigation, deem unnecessary to the pro- 
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motion and maintenance of an eiEcienc 
American merchant marine, but such tales to 
aliens were to be made only if the board was 
unable to selt such vessels to citizem of the 
United States. 

Pursuant to this authority, then, the Ship- 
ping Board proposes to sell in the first place 
all its passenger ships now in service and the 
others, particularly the oc-German ships, as 
fast as they are reconditioned. Of these 
there are about twenty-eight in service and 
ten not in service. All of them it expects 
to sell to the private corparatioos that are 
now operating them. 

But this does not apply to the ships of the 
United States lines, at least not at present, atul 
not until five of them, including the Leviathan, 
are reconditioned and ready for service. 

The disposal of the hundreds of cargo 
ships presents an entirely different problem. 
The Shipping Board is now operating about 
390 cargo ships out of various Atlantic, Gulf 
and Pacific coast ports as cargo liners. These 
lines were estabUshed pursuant to the man- 
date of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920, 
which authorized the board to put in opera- 
tion lines to such world and domestic mar- 
kets as in its judgment were desirable for 
the promotion and maintenance of the foreign 
and coastwise trade of the United States, 
and an adequate postal service. 



The board was aUo authorized to sell such 
of its vessels as would meet these require- 
ments to responsible citizens of the United 
States who would agree to establish and 
maintain such lines, and in the event that 
no citizens could be secured to supply such 
service by the purchase or charter of such 
vessels, the board was directed to operate 
vessels on such lines until the business was 
developed so that such vessels might be sold 
and their service maintained, or until it 
should appear within a reasonable time that 
such lines could not be made self-sustaining. 

The board sold or chartered but very few 
ships for the purpose contemplated by the 
act. Nearly all of the lines established were 
so established and maintained by the board 
at the Government expense, and their main- 
tenance and operation has cost many millions 
of dollars. After four years of endeavor 
to make all of these lines successful, and 
having failed in respect of many of them, 
the board is proposing to offer at! of the 
lines for sale. If no oilers are received, 
the ships will be withdrawn from the un- 
profitable services and the lines abandoned. 

The board believes that if the country is 
unwilling to pay a direct subsidy for the 
operation of these unprofitable ships, the board 
itself is not justified in paying them an 
indirect subsidy by guaranteeing out of the 



Government funds the losses which the ships 
are now sustaining. For the few lines that 
show an operating profit it is believed pur- 
chasers Jwill be found, because if they show 
an operating profit under Goverrunent man- 
agement, they probably can do better than 
that under private management. 

Hundreds of the cargo ships that were 
poorly constructed and poorly engincd will be 
scrapped, as an alternative to the tremendous 
expenditure that would be involved in recon- 
ditioning them and making them fit for service. 

In fixing the sale price of all the ships, 
in the exercise of the discretion vested in it 
by law, the board will undoubtedly consider 
the future of these ships in a conunerdal 
sense, and wiU set a price that will bear some 
relation to the benefits that were expected to 
be derived from a Government subsidy and 
to the price that would have been fixed had 
the subsidy been granted. 

And, finally, it is to be understood that this 
outline of the board's probable action in the 
premises has no official significance, except so 
far as the general announcement referred to. 
and earlier statements of the chairman of 
the board made from time to time, give it 
such significance. But anyone who wants to 
make a good guess as to how the Shipping 
Board will perform in the matter will not go 
far astray if he adopts this one. 



Congress on the Trail of Facts 



IT MAY BE said that poetry and law- 
making do not go hand in hand. Rarely, 
except on occasions of eulogy, when large 
drafts arc levied on Bryant's "Thanatopsis" 
and Tennyson's "In Memoriam," do we find 
the pages of congressional proceedings il- 
lumined by verse. But Representative 
Thomas (Ky.), disclaiming, of course, any 
intention of comparing certain of his col- 
leagues who sat 00 the Daugherty impeach- 
ment proceedings to a frog, is nevertheless 
reminded by that committee "of a doggerel": 
What a wonderful bird the frog are I 
When he lit be stand almost. 
When be bop be fiy almost; 
He ain't got no tail hardly, either; 
When he lit he sit on what he ain't got almost. 

It may have been under the spell of Coue 
that the same Representative in the same 
speech, with reference to a colleague whom 
he sought to convict of garrulity, coined a 
couplet in the magic vein: 

Every day and every minute 

The Rtcord't wrong If he's not in it. 

But all too soon these poetical pleasantries 
must give place among gentlemen to ques- 
tions of serious economic import. To keep 
within the budget — to cut, to plan, perhaps 
exceed — ay, there's the rub. 

Oliver Twists, holding up accusingly their 
thin and tenuous slices of appropriation, 
stampede the reason and the emotions of 
your Honorable Gentleman from Tuscum- 
bia and Alturas and Wethersfield and Wau- 
paca and Dresden, Tenn., and Racine and 
Pittsburgh and Denver, and the rest of the 
towns where political lightning struck, and 
force him to consider. 



IT WAS even to in 
the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations 
when it felt within the 
domain of the Engineer 
Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia to 
fEgure out an estimate of $3; per month per 



Wherein Is De- 
bated the Cost 
of Eeepiiig a 
Devil Wagon 



Flash lights on the 
struggle to record 
the will of the people 
on the statute books 



automobile for maintenance. The budget 
allowance was $16, This is a question 
which is brought home to many American 
families and it may be well to know just 
what was said: 

Senator JoNES (Wash.) : I just want to say 
this: I think $26 will praaically keep a man's 
private car and give it to him for his^ own 
pleasure, and I base that on ray own experience. 
I have a little car that I run over 700 miles 
a month, and it does not cost me $^6 a month 
to do it and take care of the garage rent, too. 
I am just basing my judgment 00 my own 
experience. 

Major Besson (Aisistant Engineer Commis- 
sioner): Well, sir, I have studied a great 
(leal of cost data, and you cannot— - 

Senator JoNEs: I do not care a thing about 
ihat. I pay these bills. 

Senator Spekce* (Mo.) : I have a Ford, and 
it costs me more than that 

Major Bemow: But you are an exception, sir, 
and you have to take the average. The aver- 
age does not come down to 5 cents a mile. 

Senator Jonbs: I have a Packard Six, a small 
one. 

Colonel KaiiiR (Engineer Commissioner): 
I do not see how you get by with that. 

Senator Jones: Well, I do. 

Colonel Kellfk: It costs me more than that 
(0 run a Dodge. 

Senator Ball (Del) : Is the depreciation in- 
cluded in that? 

Senator Jones: No; I am talking about the 
actual expense It ii to me. 

Major Besson: I should think your gas 
would eat up more than that, sir. Our average 
for tires is more than a cents a mile. 

Senator JowES; I run mine s whole lot. 



and I still have the lires on it that I got ov, 
a year ago. They are still there. 

Major Besson : But when you pop one tirs, 
there goes $50, perhaps. 

Senator Joms: Thai is true; but it bat run 
ti,ooo miles now without a single new tire. 

Colonel Killer: Bui you have not started 
to count your tires yet. 

Senator Jones: That Is all true; but you are 
gomg to pay $afi every month in the year 
for this. It does not make any difference 
whether a tire goes out or noL I will run 
my car on your $i6 a month, and I will get • 
whole lot of pleasure out of it, too. 

Senator Ball: Senator, $i« a month will 
not pay your gasoline bill. 

Senator Jones: But it does. I do not care 
what anybody says about it; it does. 

Senator Spencgr: You do not run your cat 
two hours a day. You cannot do it. 

Senator JoNBa: I will average 700 miles • 
month. 

Senator Spencer: That it counting a trip 00 
Sunday and on Saturday, 

Senator Jones: Certainly, 

Senator Spencer: But what wears the ca 
out is these frequent inspections, and to on. 

Senator JoMES: I have gone 11,000 miles 
last year. 

Senator Spences; You do not run your ca~ 
two hours a day. 

But I make ti^xw miles 



Senator Jones; 

year out of it. 
Colonel Keller: 

to pay? 

Senator Jones: 
Colonel Keller: 
Senator Jones: 
Colonel Keller ; 



Do you have garage re 

Yes; I do. 
Is that included? 
Yes. 

I do not see how you do it. 



C ENATOR CARA- 
Contains Much WAY (Ark.) had 

That Will Sur- ffie floor one day rt- 
prise the Reader when another 

Concerning ™ »"w™obi'le 

VaTii«Tr problem was inctdentalk 

Vanity Cases f(,„,,,j^ ..g^ 

explanation," said the 
Senator, "I desire to say that the Government 



at 
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IS expected to furnish the director ot the 
bureau an automobile. This is the automo- 
bile for which Mr. Hiil asked, and its equip- 
mept is what I wish to call to the attention 
">f the Senate. . . . 

"One four-door, six-passenger sedan; 
equipped with cord tires, rootorineter, and 
bar cap — 

"Now listen— 
"•molting set, tady'i vanity case," 

Senator Kmc (Utah) ; Does the Senator 
■neati thai Caugress apprapriated moaey for 
a car for a man of that character and for 
a man holding that office? 

Senator Caraway: Well, Congress doei not 
•ppropriate the nioney for that particular pur- 
pose. . , , Cotigreas provides the funds and 
they are used to buy can. 1 desire to digress 
"ere long enough to say ibat Mr. Mellon, in 
™y judgraent, however one may criticise his 
"ewi, is a real man. Of all the master minds, 
Hot even excluding Doctor Sawyer, I think 
™at Mellon is the best appointment the Presi- 
dent made; and I have in mittd that be also 
•ppointed Harry Daugherty when I make that 
'tatement. However, Mr. Mellon turned this 
order down, lady'i vanity case and all, because 
Mellon could not under»tand what Hill needed 
with a vanity case for a lady when his wife 
"ould not live with him. So he did not get 
the vanity case nor the imolting set. 

On a day in January Senator McKellar 
(Tenn.) was malting a drive on govern- 
ffient-owned and maintained automobiles and 
"nglcd out the Shipping Board, which then 
*as charged with 29. "I understand they 
""V* about a thousand ships tied up which 
they cannot run. They seem to be 
•ble to run passenger automobiles better than 
they do ships. I think probably it would be 
v^O' wise to turn over to them some latid 
transportation problem, as they seem to know 
b«tter how to run automobiles than how to 
run ships," 

Senator Smoot (Utah) reminded him that 
J^e had thousands and tens of thousands 
^* automobiles stacked up ail over the United 
otatcs and we might Ai well use them and 
**ve the time of the men running around 

u i anybody who ever operated an auto- 
mobile and paid the expense of the mainte- 
nance knew that it was not all velvet, even 
though we did own the automobiles and^ it 
^^Mid not cost us anything to get them." 

«^ TN THE hearings on 

Wliereiii Mr, 1 the proposed ship 
liasker, Having subsidy bill, the chair- 
Fought the 0^ Shipping 
Board jocularly pro 
posed to tackle land 
problems if given leave. 

"Your idea," inquircil 
Representative Davis 
(Tenn.), "is that trade 
follows the ships in- 
of ships following the trade?" 
j.^'- LA8««: ... I am willing to concur 
and' greatest agency of trade 

where ships go, under iotelligem manage- 
"'■Jl. trade will finally develop. 
HoT''" ^^^W: But you will agree, will you 
are *v! ''^"i * homely way, that ship' 

e the children and not the parents of 
™mnierce ? 

g J*""' J-ASKEa: That is like aikiog which comei 

ridHI ^''^ I Bood ^' 

k..:?. 't has been sugKcited to me that we 



Sea's Problem, 

Says He's 
J^eady to Face 
Anything on 
Land 



until 1 came duwQ here to handle this ship- 
ping. I will say this, if you will just give me 
six montba avray from here, I will go into the 
agricultural pioblem and try to help you solve 
that, 

Mr. Davis: You will try that proposition 
out? 

Mr. Lasker: I was the otily man who would 
take this job. The Preiideni couldn't get any- 
one else, and as Eva Tanguay says, in her 
song, "Gee, it is great to be crazy." I will 
tackle agriculture for you in a couple of 
months. 

Mr. Free (Calif.) : Come out to California. 

Mr. Davis: This is a very bad 'time tg 
tackle It, 1 will tell you that. 

Mr. Lasker: As the owner of tome farm- 
loan bonds, don't scare me. 

Mr. Briggs (Texas) objected to Mr. 
Lasker's characterization of a large part of 
the ships as from "fair to useless." "Most 
fellows are going to look at that from the 
latter viewpoint. They are not going to look 
at it from the 'fair' standpoint at all. You 
send a man a basket of egp and say from 
fair to rotten, and he is going to put such 
an estimate oti them that he will conclude 
he doesn't want any." 

Mr. Lasker: You can hardly liken egg", 
which from experience I know lend themselves 



c ,, " ■■^ ««5 oeen suggested to 

lit our railroad! first going west and that 
It followed. 

Mr. Davis: Do you think if we gave the 
-K. "\.»S additional plows it would increase 
the arable land? 

real/' M''^"= I am not a farmer. 1 have 
say only been a regular advertising expert 




to deception, to these ships. No one who has 
money enough to buy these ships ii going to 
be fooled by them. 

Further 00, Mr. Davis adverted to the 
"instrumentality of a few strong companies" 
through which he believed Mr. Lasker 
thought it best to "obtain a fuccessfut Amer- 
ican merchant marine." 

Mr. Lasur: No, sir. 
Contains a ' °'^<r stated that. , . , 

ri^»^:n4^:«« „* under the adminis- 

DescriptiOn of „f President Wil- 

the Manner of son ships were sold to 
Hen Who hair dressers; ships were 
Bought Our '° t'lMtrical agents, 

oujf,- >nd to all manner of 

snips people, with the result 

that these ships were 
libeled all over the world. . . . We have got 
to get private iovestors interested. Mind you, 
they can talk all they warn to of Wall Street 
men. ... 

Mr. Davu: I never mentioned Wall Street 

men. 

Mr. LAsKn: I don't mean you; I mean 
anyone canr-and that Walt Street and the 
large companies will get this. la the end it 
is the great maia of investors who will put 
their money into it. 

Mr. Davis: I have a brother who has an 
office in Wall Street 

Mr. Lasker; Well, I have no Wall Street 
connections, and 1 will admit I keep clear of 
them. I am scared to death of anybody from 
Wall Street. He frightens me to death— well, 
1 would be frightened of anybody with a 
brother on Wall Street save the good old judge. 

"Mr. Lasker told Mr. McKellar in 
i-ouisvillc, Ky., and myself," said Mr. Mal- 
colm Stewart, of Cincinnati, "that the Ship- 
ping Board was losing a million doUars a 
month in operations, and Mr, McKellar 
laughed at him. He said: 'Why the South- 
ern Railway frequently does that, so if a 
big concern like the Shipping Board is cry- 
ing about a million-dollar loss on operations, 
it is a small thing to be complaining about. 
We have done that many a time — lost ■ 
million dollars in a month on operation*.' 
... In bad times it wt>uld be nothing un- 
usual for a transportation company to drop 
a big wad of money." 

And now the con- 
Herein Is Shown gressional mind, moving 
How Much from the staggering ex- 
Weight a States- P'^"diturc of $j6 a 
man Attacheth '""I'*" automobile 
o 11 niamtenance to the loss 
to One Small , , ^^^j,, , 

Comma mere matter of moon- 
shine, refocuses on a 
romma in the wrong place. Representative 
Green, of Iowa, is not satisfied with ks 
placement in the proposed constitutional 
amendment aficcting tax-exempt securitiea, 
and proposes to replace it by a semicolon. 

Mr. London (N. Y.): Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition 10 the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Iowa and ask why a semi- 
colon is grammatical and a comma is not, 

Mr. Gush: Where there are main divisions 
in the paragraph and some traaller divisions, 
the smaller divisions are separated by a comma 
ind the main divisions should be separated by 
a semicolon. 

Mr. toMnoN; I think it is bad grammar. 
. . . Now the entire section contains one sen- 
tence, and there is only one subject and only 
one predicate, and a semicolon cannot split 
up a sentence. I object to bad grammar. The 
amendment it bad enough, but why the 
grammar? 

After a matter of an hour's discussion on 
this fine point, Mr. Humphreys (Miss.) pro- 
posed leaving out both onnma and semicolon. 
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The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the 

THE COMING ANNUAL MEETING of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States in New 
York, May 7th to 10th, will not only bring together the largest attendance ever had at such a 
meeting, but also excite among business men a degree of interest greater than that in any other 
business man's session held since tlie days of tlie war. This is because the discussion is to centralize about 
what is recognized as the most critical and important question aflfecting American business and American 
prosperity at present — the question of transportation. ^ 
The only other matter which could possibly measure up to the transportation question is the European 
situation which in its eflfect upon American business was the keynote subject of the annual meeting last 
year. It will not be neglected this year as it is planned to devote one session to it, making use of 
those officials of the National and International Chambers who will have shortly before returned from the 
meeting of the International Chamber, held in Rome March 19 to 26. 

CONSIDERABLE PUBLICITY has been given to the fact that the National Chamber has undertaken 
a careful study of the ousting transportation problem in all its phases with a view to bringing forward, 
before Congress meets again, constructive suggestions for tlie solution of the problems. A Transportation 
Conference is being set up, which will give representation not only to business men and shippers but also 
to the railroads, the advocates of waterway traffic, of highway traffic, and representatives of agriculture 
and of labor. Five special committees, which in addition to dealing wiUi the waterway and highway 
fields will take up the subjects of government regulation, railway rate structure, and consolidation of 
railroads are now in formation and are being fyrovided with proper expert staffs. They will report to a 
general committee representative of all interests. By tJie time the Annual Meeting is held the investiga- 
tions will have advanced to a point where important announcements of progress can be submitted. 

For the general sessions held on Tuesday and Wednesday morning, Thursday morning and afternoon, 
and Tuesday and Thursday evenings the most prominent authoiities of the country upon transportation 
questions will be secured, including at least one representative from the President's Cabinet. President 
Barnes will himself open the subject of dtscus^on in his annual address. 

IN THE FIELD OF G0\T;RNMENT relations to transportation the subject of regulation will be 
reviewed in all it» phases. This question will be considered from the standpoint of its effect in hamper- 
ing that initiative so necessary to transportation; the development of tlie necessary constructive as well 
as restrictive features of government control will be taken up, and attention will be given to the agencies 
exercising regulation in one form or anotiier. 

Consolidation of railwaj' systems is looked to by many as the most promising of all the remedies 
proposed for existing conditions, and under the Transptirtation Act of 1920 the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is charged with the duty of drawing up a plan upon the basis of which it will in the future approve 
appUcations for consoUdations of different lines. While it is easy to see certain advantages rising out of 
a comparatively small number of railroad systems of approximately equal strength as compared with the 
present large numl>er of both weak and strong, there are many difficulties in the way of solution besides 
the obvnous objection that will be raised to profitable lines absorbing unprofitable ones. 

SECRETARY HOOVER appeared before lli3 Interstate Commerce Commission a year ago advocating 
a plan of reduction and increase of specific rates rather than a flat percentage method, holding that 
by this system certain much-needed reductions could be made without impairing the aggregate return to 
the railroads. This proposal is to be thoroughly analyzed witJi a view to the ctTect it would have upon the 
transportation of the commodities involved and upon the trade of the country as a whole. 

Attention will be given by a prominent speaker to what would be involved in government ofieration, 
not only as it would affect the railroads and railroad service but also the government service itself. 

THE ANNU.AL MEETING will be made to serve the very valuable purpose of interesting the thou- 
sands of delegates and through publication the public at large in tJiese various problems and the 
different methods discussed for their solution, so that when the Transportation Conference itself has 
arrived at its conclusions and submits them for approval and support the mcst intelligent business and 
public judgment can be brought to liear upon them. 
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United States Chamber of Commerce 

THE PROGRAM 



10.00 a. m. 
2.00 p. m. 
9.00 p, m. 

11.00 a. m. 
1.00 p. m. 

fS.OO p. a. 

10.00 n. m. 

1.00 p. m. 

6.00 p. m. 
6.00 p. m. 
8.00 p. m. 

10.00 a. m. 
8-80 p. m. 
8.S0 p. m. 

10.00 a. in. 



Monday, May 7 

Meetings of National Councillors, in two groups. 

Meeting of National Councillors to act as nominating coramillce. 

Reception and smoker to National Councillors and officers and directors, by the New York general committee. 

Tuesday, May 8 

Gener»I meeting. I'rc-sident's address. 

Lnnclicon.s and Meetings of tlie following groups: Civic Development, Domestic Distribution. Fabricated Produc- 
tion, Finance, Transportation and Communication. 
General Meeting — Topic: "European Conditions from the American Viewpoint." 

Wednesday, May 9 

General meeting. Topic; "Developing a National System of Rail, Water and Highway Transportation." Con- 
.fideraliou of Hcsolulions. 

Luncheons and Meetings of the following groups: Foreign Commerce, Insurance, Natural Resources Production, 

Transportation and Communication. 
Dinner of the National Association of Commercial Organisation Secretaries. 
Dinner of the American Trade Association Executives. 

Representatives and meml>ers will be guests of the New York committee nt the Hippodrome. 

Thursday, May 10 • 

General Meeting. Topics: "The Fanners' Interest in Tranaportalion." "Financial Support for the Railroad.*' 

and " The Re-e»tablishment of Railroad Credit." 
General Meeting. Topic: "Railroads and the GovemmenL" Report of the committee on the nomination au<l 

election of officers and directors. Final action on Resolutions. 
(Jeneral meeting at the Hippodrome, to be addressed by an outstanding leader of world affairs. 



Trip to Weal Point and return. 



Friday, May 11 



ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 



BUSINESS MEN and their wives who attend tlie eleventh 
aanual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in New York May 7 to 10, w^ll find something 
new in store for them in the way of hospitality. A special 
eommittee, made up of about two hundred of New York's 
leading business men, have charge of making all the entcr- 
(ainmcnl plans. A. C. Bedford, chairman of the Board of 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, is chairman of Uie 
committee, which is known as the New York General Recep- 
tion Committee. 

A plan of entertainment has been worked out so that 
while the delegates are attending to the business of the 
Convention their w ives will be equally as busy with a diversi- 
fied program of theatre parties, shopping tours, fashion shows 
and other social functions. 

While tlie executive officers and directors of the National 
ChamWr together with the National Councillors are gathered 
at a aupjwr and smoker on the first night of the annual meet- 
ing, their wives will be gucsU of tlie New York Comniillee at 
a theatre party. That is only a starter, however, and on 
May s the Committee has plannwl a tea and fusliion show, 
probably at the Plaza, in which several hundred manikins 
will participate. 

Later in the day the ladies will make a tour of some of 
New York's exclusive shops, under the direction of guides 
furnished by the Committee. Iji the evening a special 

May 7,8,9,10, 11,1923 



performance at the Hippodrome with leading Utealrical stars 
from Broadway taking part will bring together all visitors to 
the annual meeting. 

The next day, Thursday, has been left tree by the reception 
commitlee, but on Thursday night there wilt be again an 
opportunity for the women visitors to elect Uie show tlie.v 
prefer to see among half a dozen of the city theatres, each 
to her taste and with the benefit of reception committee 
advice. 

The final day of entertainment, Friday, will l>c given over 
to a river trip up the Hudson to historic West Point. Army 
folks at the Point are cooperating to make the day memorable 
for the visitors. The cadets upon whom Uncle Sam relies to 
furnish the generals of the future will snap through a com- 
plete demonstration of the drills and exercises that fit them 
for their calling, and officers from the Commandant's staff 
will be assigned to guide Uie visitors about the old grounds 
and buildings. 

The trip up the river from New York will be made on the 
big steamship Washington Irving, chartered by the New 
York committee for the purpose. She can carry 5,00(J 
pass^gers comfortably and there will be room for all. 
Luncheon will l>c served on the vend and with that and the 
ship's l>and and the storied reaches ol the Hudson unfolding 
on either airle, the West Point trip promises to give tlie 
visitors a final touch of New York boapitality. 
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At the left, the site of th« 
new home of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the 
United States as it looked 
"stripped for action" less 
than four months ago. 
Here once stood the home 
of Daniel Webster, Across 
the street is LaFayette 
Park, on which fronts the 
White House, the Treasury 
and the State, War and 
Navy Buildings 




Oathe right, a chalk model of the new 
building as it will look when finished. 
It is the design of Cass Gilbert, who 
is best known, perhaps, to most 
Americans as the architect of the 
Wootworth Building 




, 511 ■!»'■■» 
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The picttire just above, taken the 10th of March, shows bow 
raoidlT the Chamber's new home is springing into life. Already 
the steel skeleton is taking shape. The buiiding when com- 
pleted—and how rapid its progress is can be seen by comparing 



the Dictures at the top and Uie bottom— will have cost two 
and a half millions. The funds for its construction have been 
raised ftoin individual business men and from organizations of 
business men throughout the country 
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Wet and ij from a New AngL 



MARK TWAIN once said, "Everybody 
talks about tKe weather, and nobody 
does anything about it." In his day 
and generation that was mainly true, but 
since i8gi the United States Weather Bu- 
reau has been doing a good job of plain and 
tancy weather observinE- The bureau deals 
with rare, medium, and well-done weather 
in odd lots and assorted sizes. It has taken 
«n Battling Boreas and Kid Bli'^zard when 
the}' were at the top of their form, and is 
"ill in the ring. Win, lose or draw, the 
bureau is a glutton for punishment. The 
*'oys at the weather wcrks are saturated 
''"th records of past performances. They can 
pass out a pretty hot tip on what the weather 
's likely to do, but sometimes Dame Fortune 
kicks over the dope bucket and the well- 
known weather straightway throws a tan- 
truni. Witness the coming-out party of 
President Taft — something went wrong «p 
Medicine Hat way; the official requisition for 
"almy breezes drew down a loud and lawless 
"nowstorm. To put it fairly and deliberately, 
Washington went down to a full count. 
_ Most people have a very sketchy no 
aon of what makes the weather tick. 
1 hey can visualize the long arm 
«i the Weather Bureau in the 
fair and warmer" or "probably 
showers today" that finds place 
the front pages of their 
nometown newspapers, but they 
do not assay verv high to the 
^on in knowltdgis of the bu- 
reau s specialized reports, warn- 
'"Bs, and research work. 
"Nearly every community has its 
weal observer who collects and 
calibrates samples of local 
jw««her for the use of the 
oeadquartets staff at Washing- 
^ The fellow townsmen of 
tnis Ijjcal weather-smith may 
"ave seen him peering and pok- 
mco evil-iooking contriv- 
«ices of gla,5 mfX2.\, and ▼ 
may have wondered betimes 
^"«t became of all the weather 

who and where arc the ultimate con- 
sumcrs. As was said on Baker Street, 
.p^ do you make of that, Watson ?" How 
^sily the plot— and the weather— can thicken. 
, « he weather will not stay put— no chunk 

on t '° ''5' 
. ^ *" ™s<^ scenes in which a cross marks 

spot where the bodv was found. No; 
jne weather is deep stuiFF. The best bet is 
in ^ *° dredge up ■ clue from the papers 
the case. 

thr ■* to tlif Weather Bureau! So 

an^ c Weather Bureau— well, weU— 

"a Its files are on parade. Look, here's a 
on /h °i bureau s help to bankers: right 
era IB P'^^* ' request from a Fed- 

the K u'^*^ Bank in » middle western city; 
■ " 'Wanted dimatological reports on 

"tain sections in another state; it was in- 
crested m the effect of local weather on 
"Ops; it could afford to make loans if the 
rainfall were satisfactory and if other con- 
ditions favored good yields. The bureau 
«aroe through with the desired information. 




"Have you any No. i hog-killing wt-ather 
on tap?" wrote a man down south. "Sure," 
answered the bureau, and then picked out a 
propitious period for him — he feared a warm 
spell might spoil the meat. A full portion 
of frost was consigned to him, so the record 
reads. 

Rain takes the gimp out of raisms— when 
they are drying. Th; California growers are 
always keyed up for the first sign of rain, 
and the Weather Bureau is on its toes to 
heat the rain to the growers. The warnings 
are spread throughout the valleys by tele- 
phone and telcgr.iph — everybody goes into 
action, and there is no rest for the wicked 
ijr the weary until the trays of raisins are 
stacked and covered. Then it is that the 
little raisins probably decide on what they 
will be when they grow up and go out into 
the great world of men. 

"Can you guarantee me good light 50 per 
lent of the time?" telegraphed a motion-pic- 
ture director who was seeking a suitable 
studio in the east. "Go to it,* came back 



the bureau's reply — not exactly in those 
words, for the bureau said it with figures. 
Pretty soft for the boys down at the weather 
works — having that drag with the sun. 

What's this? The bureau says there is 
a "wet" and "dry" lineup among the chem- 
icals, and here's how. Zinc chloride will not 
stand for a wet climate, and if used as a 
cross-tie preservative where the rainfall is 
heavy, it soon leaches out. Creosote, on the 
ever-present other hand, is a sort of fast 
lalack and will not run for any rain, be it 
"iberal or conservative. During the war, one 
of the big western railroad systems was un- 
able to get creosote for its ties, and had to 
substitute zinc chloride. When the war 
ended this company had on hand 2,500,000 
ties that had been treated with zinc. Instead 
of re-treating them with creosote, the rail- 
road's engineers obtained a Weather Bureau 
chart and transferred the lines of average 
precipitation to a map of the system. Then 
they distributed the zinc-treated ties for use 
on those parts of the road in relatively drv 
regions. 

Alfalfa sometimes spells stage whiskers, 
and then again it has the ring of one of those 
kippy college fraternities, but in Utah alfalfa 
seed spells bread and butter. The maturing 
seed loses its vim and vigor when touched by 
frost. The seed is largely grown from the 
second crop, and if the season is late the 
harvest and fall frost periods come close 
together. As the seed crop increases 
at the rate of about $5 a day, for 
each acre of seed when Hear- 
ing maturity, the growers 
let the seed stand as long as 
possible. When tempera- 
tures low enough to cause 
damage are predicted by 
the Weather Bureau it is 
not unusual for the seed 
growers to run their cut- 
ting machines most of the 
night. In one part of 
Utah, during a recent har- 
vest se.ison, fully 500 acre* 
of seed were cut after 
receipt of the warnings, at an average sav- 
ing of $20 to I30 an acre. Two of the grow- 
ers in this section reported that they saved 
at least $2,000 each as a result of the frost 
warning sent out by the Weather Bureau. 

Avast there, mates! The good ship Wyan- 
Aattt went aground Sunday morning, Septem- 
ber 24., 1922, near the mouth of Thunder Bay 
River on Lake Michigan. Like as not the 
lady pressed her curiosity too far. Two 
asthmatic harbor tugs wheezed busily about 
her to no purpose. The coy old girl would 
not budge. "Dang my scuppers," piped one 
of the officers, "1 know whatll fetch her; 
let's find out the next high water time from 
the Alpena station of the Weather Bureau — 
then she'll float off. They did and she did. 

Fruit orchards in New York State have 
been beset by battalions of bugs. The 
Weather Bureau marshaled its forcasting 
machinery and gave the growers the right 
range on the bug bandits. Time and again, 
the pesky pests have been turned back with 
salvos from the farmers' spray guns, the 
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Weather Bureau spotting the targets with 
a system of telephone relays. County exten- 
stoD agents were in strategic positions to 
help rout the enemy. 

The weather has tn it much of the pure 
cussedness of the old-tiroe circus shell game — 
"Now you sec it, and now you don't!" It 
may be a light-fingered phantom fluttering 
afound you with no visible wear and tear 
on your system, just like ghosts scuffling in 
« fog; or it may playfully fall on your neck 
with the impact of a lump of very hard coal. 
For the folk who cannot see the weather com- 
ing their way, the bureau has rigged up a 
radio service. On the Great Lakes, vesseb are 
not only wwued off the lakes because of ap- 
proaching storms, but they are also tipped off 
when it is safe to proceed and what route to 
take to avoid heavy seas and adverse cur- 
rents. These radio flashes have saved the 
shipping interests many thousands of dollars. 

A Roughneck, Books Show 

THE weather has a bad record on the 
books of many railroad companies. The 
bureau has done its best to wean the weather 
from its waywardness, but the weather does 
not give a hoot for part}* manners; it is a 
roughneck. Even a doting parent would be 
bound to warn the neigblwrs to take to the 
dugouts when his perverse progeny showed 
signs of wrecking the old home, and it may 
be that is the way the bureau feels about it. 
The weather is just full of tricks — ^an ice 
storm or a thunderstorm when feeling fit 
can put an electric line flat on its back — 
that's the trouble with the big tramp. You 
may think the weather is only sparring for 
points, when bam! it lets go a wallop that 
puts old public utility down for the full 
count. Weather Bureau announcements are 
big news where perishables are on the move. 
The shameless shimmying of the mercury 
plays hob with fruits, eggs, vegetables, meats, 
fish and oysters, and shippers keep a weather- 
wise eye peeled for extremes of heat or cold- 
Stonn warnings in the rice-growing regions 
are signals for all hands to flood the fields 
— the water blanket prevents the straw from 
being broken by the winds, A storm warn- 
ing is bad news, and it travels fast. After a 
storm has been predicted, agents for marine 
insurance companies keep their signs out, but 
they don't mean anything^ — well, hardly any- 
thing. Fishermen look to their boats and 
nets ; lumbermen have a care, for the logs cast 
upon the waters. Vessels at lake ports 
hurry their loading to beat the heavy handi- 
cap of offshore winds. 

Dwellers in river regions and in lowlands 
subject to floods depend on the Weather 
Bureau to keep a jump or so ahead of any 
dangerous rise in the water levels. When a 
flood warning goes out, cattle are driven 
from the bottom lands and crops are cut, if 
possible, before the high water reaches the 
threatened district. Cities with river fronts 
may have warehouses in the high-water 
zone. The Weather Bureau watches the 
river stages so clost-Iy that it can tell whether 
the flood crest will be above or below the 
point at which the warehouse stock would he 
imperiled, thereby often avoiding the needless 
expense of transferring goods which would 
be in no peril. Timber can he cut farther 
into the hack country, for the logs can be 
floated from a wider area. Coal harges poke 
their blunt noses into new landings and are 
unloaded at leisure after the river falls. 
Some one has to sit up with the locks, dams, 
and levees to see that the ambitious river 
docs not get out of hand. 

A river cannot go on rising and rising 
forever; it has its spree and then goea into 



a decline — it seems to feel rather low in 
its mind and grovels in its untidy bed. Then 
comes the low-water stage. Who cares 
about that? First, the Weather Bureau — 
it just moves up closer to the bedside of the 
sinking river and passes out the symptoms 
to water-power companies so that they can 
get their auxiliary steam plants in operation. 
Engineers want to know about low-water 
stages so that they can plan for dock build- 
ing, pile driving, dredging, and the repairing 
of marine structures, operations which are 
largely carried on during low-water levels. 

The quality of the product is affected by 
slight changes in the temperature and mois- 
ture conditions at certain stages in the manu- 
facture of silk, bluing, varnish, oils, cement, 
lime, bricks, paper, photographic supplies, 
chocolate candies, and some adds. The 
Weather Bureau tries to serve the needs 
of those industries with special forecasts. 
Grain and cotton brokers lean heavily on the 
bureau for guidance in their operations. 
Data of atmospheric pressure are used in 
tests of boilers, radiators, and automobiles, 
and in studies of the quantity of fuel required 
to drive engiries under varying atmospheric 
pressures. Information on the force and 
direction of winds is useful in fixing the de- 
sign of buildings which are to be exposed to 
strong air currents; it is also valuable in 
determining the surface movement of lake 
waters in cormection with the disposal of 
city sewage. 

"But, kind sir," it may be said, "these con- 
signments of little job lots of weather do not 
explain where in the nation the climate 
goes — answer that," Mainly, the climate is 
cursed in New England and boosted in Cali- 
fornia, but that is too much of a spread. 
What happens in between? Time out there, 
referee. Let the bureau speak for itself: 

The miscellaDeous climatological data are 
used ia medical and scieniiJic studies of the 
relation of Treather to diseases and other condi- 
tions of health, life or human pursuits; by 
railroad companies in the adjustment of claims 
of demurrage charges; by homeseekers; by In- 
valids in search of health resorts; by irriga- 
tion investigators; by contractors and builders 
in settling labor accounts ; by merchants in 
studying the relation of the weather to their 
daily sales; by gu and electric companies in 
showing their customers the relaiioti of their 
monthly bills to the varying hours of daylight 
at different seasons of the year; as adequate 
testimony in court proceedings; in dry-farm- 
ing investigations; in studies of mi\ culture, 
practical agriculture, and the life and migra- 
tion of insect pests ; in plans for the develop- 
ment of the arid regions; in the preparation of 
historicat records; by bond and investment 
companies in determining the loan values of 
farm lands in newly opened countries. . . . 

Bureau In Role of Daniel 
AND so it goes. Space and breath wilt not 
hold out against the uses of climate facts. 

Did you get that line about the bureau 
sitting in as a Daniel come to judgment? 
Yea bo, a D.inicl. And yet, the old bureau 
might win a bigger hand as Portia dispensing 
dainty portions of weather, with an epigram 
to each and every customer. Anyhow, the 
legal stuff is down on the books like this: 

More than 90 per cent of cases involving the 
loss of goods in transit, particularly perisha- 
bles, for which weather conditions may be 
responsible, are settled without ever coming 
into court after constikation with the Weather 
Bureau, When shippers, railroads or steam- 
ship lines ask for evidence on weather con- 
fions, the report of the Weather Bureau as to 
Its recordi of temperature and other conditioni 
along the route in question is usually accepted 
at final in such disputes. 
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Now, a stjuH)'" tfie bureau's researdi 
work. In aerology, observations are beins 
taken in the upper air by means of kite*, 
captive and free balloons. These observa- 
tions have been under way for the last eight 
years. The bureau hopes tliat its investiga- 
tions may give more detailed information 
than now available concerning the general 
circulation of the free air. Research has 
also been undertaken in solar radiation with 
the object of measuring the radiation re- 
ceived at the surface of the earth at dif- 
ferent seasons of the year and under dif- 
ferent atmospheric conditions. "TTie impor- 
tance of solar radiation," says the bureau, 
"is of fundamental importance to meteorolo- 
gists, since all atmospheric movements, and in 
consequence all weather changes, as well 
as the purely solar climatic variations, are de- 
pendent upon the heat received from the 
sun." 

Old Earth Has Growing Pains 

THE earth occasionally gets a touch of in 
digestion, or is afflicted with growiri 
pains — something goes wrong with its innards, 
and the internal disorder is transmitted to the 
crust. Bad luck that for the hapless house- 
holders along the line of march; earthquakes 
gum up the scenery and spread families all 
over the lot with no regard for what the 
neighbors say. An earthquake is a bull move- 
ment on that copy book wheeze that there's 
always room at the top. Can anything be 
done about it? Yes. The Weather Bureau 
is now collecting earthquake records from 
all parts of the United States. It expects to 
be able to find and map the numerous breaks 
and weak vertical seams in the earth's crust 
along which abrupt slipping and sliding (the 
cause of most earthquakes) most frequently 
occur, and therefore greatly to reduce earth- 
quake damage by the simple and obvious 
method of avoiding all dangerous places ir» j 
locating dams, aqueducts, bridges, houses, and 
other structures. 

Can you feel that air? Not "that air 
what?" in backwoods lingo, but just plaiti J 
air. The Weather Bureau was feeling out t| 
the air before the days when the frail gliders 
of Wilbur and Orville Wright fluttered 
dizzily on the blasts sweeping over the sands 
of Kill Devil Hlli. The Wrights had their 
base of operations at Mantco, across Albe- 
marle Sound, and their gliders were taken to 
the North Carolina sand dunes when high 
winds were in prospect. Old man Drink- 
water held down the weather station at 
Mantco. He knew how to whistle out the 
wind. When weather conditions promised a 
brisk breeze, he passed out the good word to 
the Wrights, whereupon the two brothers 
blithely hauled out their gliders and took to 
the air. That was front-page stufE in those 
pioneer days. The Weather Bureau's in- 
terest in aviation is positive and practical. 
It cooperated actively vriih the United State* 
Navy in the successful attempt to cross thr 
Atlantic in seapLmes; it supplied the com- 
manders of the planes wi'tli statements, based 
on advance studies, indicating weather condi- 
tions during the flight to the Azores. 

This brief chronicle of the activities oi tli» 
Weather Bureau is by no means exhaustiv- 
Cross your fingers when you hear of an ex- 
haustive treatise on the weather. The one 
point that is worth salting down from this 
yarn is that the Weather Bureau is doing 
m.-iny useful things about the weather. It 
has tackled a whale of a job in behalf of the 
American people and American business, and 
ic is getting away with it in mighty com- 
mendable style. 
Home, Moe. ... 
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Teaming With the Farmer 

A Plain Narrative of Cooperation That Is Breaking Down the Barrier Between 

Business and Agriculture 

By Ernest N. Smith 



THE AMERICAN farmer, beset th«e 
many months by irritating restrictions 
^ upon his marketing, transportation and 
Credit facilities, has perhaps listened too read- 
'Y to engaginj; politicians who proclaim to a 
"ish-esscd worlit their own belief that these 
restrictions which caused such financial losses 
the direct result of a deep-laid plot by 
'"g business" to foreclose a mortgage upon 
'"'■mer's prosperity, 
ihe business man, wearied from seeking 
he way out of industrial and agricultural 
*oa, saw scant reason for such accusations 
^ easily made and never substantiated. It 
he perhaps who, when a delegation waited 
^Pon him soliciting a $5 contribution to help 
.irfy * wcll-tnown politician, responded with, 
"ere's $50, bury ten of them." 
rphticians to the contrary, business organ- 
«ations of the country, almost from the time 
an 'iccption, made agricultural matteri 
" important phase of their official activities. 
, vcstigation discloses that lonR before the 
tira'^'" j'"*^" entity in American poli- 

suff * J before business and agriculture 
bli ti together under the business 

had ' '921-22, organized business at least 
mo t^'^^'**'' t'^^t imaginary line which is com- 
bu ^^'PPosed to separate agriculture and 
do*'th*** ""'^ sought the opportunity to 
to th thing that would contribute 

• , ''"'^'^ and prosperity of the adjacent 
"Encultunst. 

Call this evidence of enlightened selfish- 
"«ss if you ^11 jj^ij jj ^jjijj of 



the business man's belief that the prosperit)' 
of his city and his business were inextricably 
linked up with the prosperity of the farmers 
in his tr«de territory. Organized business 
sought the farmer not to exploit him, but to 
get close to him that an understanding might 
be gained of the problems and necessities of 
the farmer whose prosperity measured the 
prosperity of the industrial city and whose 
reverses brought down upon that dty the 
ravages of financial depression. 

It has not been easy for the representatives 
of the "dty fellers" to overcome a certain in- 
grained suspiciousness which a farmer has of 
a city man who may seem to come bearing 
gifts, yet the contracts once made were main- 
tained. That fact is significant. Long ob- 
servation and extensive investigation failed 
to disclose a single instance in which a cham- 
ber of commerce took advantage of the farm- 
ers; and the f.-irmer has learned to his delight 
and profit that the Chamber of Commerce 
is not represented by "sharpers" selling light- 
ning rods but by serious men seeking the way 
forward to a bencfinal understanding and to 
a mutual prosperity. , ^ , , , . 

There are several hundred cnambers 01 
commerce in the United States located in 
agricultural regions, and the activities of 
these organizations are almost wholly devoted 
to agricutural matters, and their record of 
helpful endeavor would fill this entire 

magazine. . . , 

You might expect that. But you might 
not expect the chambers of commerce in the 



larger cities of the country to spend time 
and thought and labor and money upos prac- 
tical agricultural matters. This agricultural 
work has been going on, however, for a num- 
ber of years. And it is pleasant to record 
that the agricultural activity of the business 
men in these organizations did not resolve it- 
self into the task of coddling the farmer but 
was devoted to an analysis of the farmer's 
problems. Business often proposed specific 
remedies for existing troubles and didn't stop 
with the advice, but proceeded to cooperate 
in carrying out the proposed plans, not pri- 
marily upon the basis that it would help the 
farmer or help the business man, but because 
it would add to the prosperity of the whole 
district of which the urban and agricultural 
sections were parts. 

Significant of such activity was the offer 
made three years ago by the Kansas City, 
_Mo,, Chamber of Commerce to give $2,000 
in cash prizes to the four Missouri counties 
replacing the greatest number of scrub bulls 
with registered bulls. So successful was the 
campaign that it was renewed for another 
year, and also duplicated in Kansas. The 
county first completing its work with 100 
per cent pure-bred registered bulls secured 
first pri/c. To date 1,760 scrub bulls have 
been replaced by pure-bred animals in these 
two states. Cattle sired by registered bulls 
produce more milk or sell for ?I5 to $20 
a head more on the market. Not content with 
this constructive work, the same organization 
appropriated $1,000 more for a "Know Your 
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Cow Contest," to encourage the introduction 
of business principles into the average dairy 
herd by keeping milk production record « on 
individual cows. This resulted in better feed- 
ing and better breeding, 

The Kansas farmer who settled in Cali- 
fornia and attended a Kansas picnic in a Los 
Angeles park hoping to sec some old friends 
is laid to have bumped into 10,000 former 
Kansans. The Kansans were there largely 
because the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce never permitted those Kansas farmers 
to fall into die avaricious maw of the land 
sharks and, as a result of eventual disap- 
pointments, "puil up Stakes" and leave "God's 
country." Not on your 
life! One of the many 
things done for the 
farmer was to appraise 
the individual parcel of 
land he desired to pur- 
chase, thus insuring him 
against failure through 
the purchase of lands un- 
suited for the industry 
which he desired to enter. 
He was also placed in 
contact with those public 
cooperative and private 
institutions affiliated with 
his crop industry. 

And that was not all. 
If he became a fruit 
grower, he learned that he 
must know when to fire 
his smudge pots to pre- 
vent the frost from ruin- 
ing his crops, A few de- 
grees variation and hia 
crop was a total loss. 
Thermometers had to be 
exact, so the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce 
installed a department of 
meteorology and aero- 
nautics and the only ther- 
mometer testing station 
west of Washington, 
D. C. 

Did all that pay the 
largest dty in the west? 
Population results would 
seem to justify the state- 
ment that the grateful 
farmer spent his evenings 
writing to his brother 
back home and Riling his 
letters with California 
sunshine and a flock of 
adjectives, until one day 
his Kansas brother awoke 
to discover that his fami- 
ly had purchased one-way 
tickets for the west, and 
an auction sale had been 
advertised on the o 1 d 
home premises. 

In Wisconsin, the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of 
Commerce, cooperating in 
agricultural vi-ays in a state where coopera- 
tives have nearly reached the peak of perfec- 
tion, learned that a drought in the west was 
endangering the existence of the great Hocks 
of sheep which roamed the plains and hills 
of the mountain states. There was no rain, 
there was no grass, and there would soon be 
no sheep. Forthwith a committee of Milwau- 
kee business men journeyed many hundreds of 
miles and investigated. Soon there came 
rolling back to Wisconsin carload after car- 
load of starved sheep. They were dumped 
out to fatten on the cut-over lands of North- 
ern Wisconsin, where the grass was swee' 



and plentiful. The sheep were saved. Un- 
fortunately the market dropped about that 
time, which prevented this constructive wort 
being brought to a highly successful con- 
clusion. 

The governors oi New England states re- 
cently called a conference at which was dis- 
cussed coordination between agriculture and 
industrj', and in a committee report appears 
this significant statement: 

If ever there was a time when New England 
thought that it could neglect its agriculture for 
[he development of it» industry, that time hat 
passed, at least so far as her more enlightened 
leaders are concerned, and it is now equally 
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the coni'crn of the business man and the farmer 
that each shall develop his own induaiiy to the 
highest degree possibte. . . . Wc therefore 
urge that chambers of commerce and similar 
bodies throughout NevT England be urged to 
appoint strong agricultural comroitiees, and that 
they cooperate with farm bureaus, county agents, 
and other agricultural agencies for the dfvelop- 
menf of closer relationships between farmers 
and business men in their localities. 

For the past decade or more the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce has had a function- 
ing agricultural committee. Perhaps the most 
notable single piece of work carried out was 



in connection with the milk problem of New 
England. Under the leadership of the late 
Theodore N. Vail, the committee, after ex- 
tensive investigations, not only issued a serie» 
of reports which won recognition throughout 
the country but broke up the plan under 
which milk shipments were made only in car- 
load lots from many points which prevented 
small operators from competing with larger 
established companies. 

More recently this committee acted as an 
intermediary between the agricultural inter- 
ests of New England and the city of Boston 
and issued a series of carefully itemized 
schedules to show exactly what kinds of prod- 
ucts were handled b y 
Boston firms to enable 
county agents and farm- 
ers to know where to 
send farm products. 

It may not at first blush 
seem possible to prove 
that a sharp drop in corn 
in Iowa caused Villa, of 
Mevican fame, to come 
into honest possession of 
a $3,000 buU, along with 
other things, but it ac- 
tually happened, and to 
the benefit o f Pancho 
and the Iowa farmers. 

The Iowa State Cham- 
ber of Commerce some 
time ago awoke suddenlj 
to the fact that corn 
prices had dropped almost 
out of view. The orily sal- 
vation in sight, in the ab- 
sence of Billy Sunday, 
was spring lambs, but 
there were n 0 spring 
lambs and there was no 
credit. I t looked a s 
though the state had been 
sunk without a trace. 
About this time the busi- 
ness men in this state or- 
l^anization learned two 
things of more than pass- 
ing interest. The first 
was that Northern Mex- 
ico was denuded of live 
stock, and the second was 
that there was to be a 
live-stock show in the 
city of Mexico, In 1921 
three carloads of Iowa 
cattle, hogs and poultry 
appeared a t the show, 
chaperoned by the Iowa 
State Chamber of Com- 
merce. Villa, if we may 
now release what has 
hitherto been a state se- 
cret, had killed off all the 
cattle in Northern Mex- 
ko and exchanged the 
hides for ammunition. 
To celebrate his return to 
pastoral pursuits he 
bought a $3,000 Iowa bull and some high- 
grade cattle. 

Soon afterwards Mexican officials appeared 
in Iowa and bought foundation cattle stock 
for sixteen agricultural schools. Times still 
being bad in Iowa, 11,000 breeders were cir- 
cularized, and about 80 per cent responded 
by special delivery, by wire, long-distance 
telephone, and aeroplane, Tt looked as 
thouf;h the state were for sale and could be 
delivered at once. As a result of further ac- 
tivitv hundreds of thousands of dollars' worth 
of animals were sold in Mexico. The end is 
not yet, but the business men of Iowa had 
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done the essential thing for the farmer by 
(Jeveloping a new asset. 

Erie County, New York, had no farm agent 
several years ago, and farmers appealed to 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce for help. 
This organization not only secured the agent 
but provided an ofSce, helped out with the 
clerical assistance required, put up its own 
"loney to develop the bureau, and eveotuaUy 
sot the Board of Supervisors to give the 
f»rin bureau permanent financial assistance. 

The Chamber of Commerce at Portland, 
Maine, recently introduced a new agricultural 
activity by entertaining the members of the 
ooys' and Girls' Agricultural Clubs from va- 
rio'js parts of Maine. Exhibits were also 
•"ade ihowbig the children's work, and this 
^nual event has developed an unusual feel- 
ing of friendliness on the part of the farmers 
ror the city. In addition, apple and poultry 
snows were developed and largely sustained 
by the Chamber of Commerce, which also 
paused to be organized a curbed public mar- 
«t which gave the farmer a direct outlet 
for a large part of hli products. 

Marketing a Bumper Crop 

MEBRASKA farmers produced an enor- 
mous crop of excellent potatoes in 1922, 
whereupon the market stagnated and the 
tanners were confronted with heavy losses. 
At this point the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce Agricultural Committee, headed by 
^»rl R. Gray, president of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, came forward with a "Buy Pota- 
toes campaign which included covering the 
state with posters urging every family to buy 
5 to 10 bushels of potatoes immediately, thus 
moving the crop and bringing better times to 
Jhat section of the west. Prizes to Boys' and 
^•rls' Agricultural Clubs vn Nebraska and 
personal visits by the thirty members of the 
Agricultural Committee to many farm sec- 
tions of the state were constructive activities 
which closely bound together Omaha and her 
'"^*>undinE agricultural territory. 

New Orleans milk consumption per capita 
Was low. The Association of Commerce 
joined in a "Milk-for- Health" campaign that 
*o increased the milk consumption, particu- 
"ly among children, that available milk sup- 
plies were exhausted and additional sources 
W supply had to be developed. This assoda- 
"on also did much to standardize grades and 
Packages of produce, which activity was of 
E^eat help to the farmers in Louisiana and 
issiasippi. 

5^any organizations give prizes to Boys' 
?nd Gifij. Q^bs, but in Washington the 
Pokane Chamber of Commerce Agricultural 
J induced the Spokane Clearing House 

_ finance farm children In live-stock dub 
cal staled $5,000. Jertey 

through the efforts of this committee, 
trt'ir '*"''"*ed free in the cut-over land di»- 
*■ ■nd apple and potato growers' confer- 
f ftid exhibits have been a yearly activity 

organization. 
Pos".? L*"*'' retail merchants op- 

fiou "£«*'al'l'shment of a green market 
eve** Chamber of Commerce, how- 

j ^' the farmers' side and appointed 

to see to the erection of a 
I... niarket upon a block of property 



I -"'r^ market upon a block ot property 

year "'^ '* ' 

the Georgia Association, which is 

_ ^ ?*e Chamber of Conamerce, is now en- 

to Bu ' h ^"*]"? smaller banks in the state 

smaU incubators and then finance each 

diict '1 buying forty high-grade 

Effo ♦I!' P'K* '""^ ""^^ cows, 

are likewise being made to form co- 



operative atsodations in each county in 
Georgia. 

Some of the most remarkable cooperative 
work in the United States is being carried 
out by the Development Service Bureau of 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, which 
has kept representatives in the trade territory 
carrying out a long-time program of helpful- 
ness based upon the firm conviction that a 
city cannot be greater than the territory sur- 
rounding it, and that the interdependence of 
town and county has not been fully under- 
stood. The results have been astonishing and 
proH table to both sides, and work similar to 
that developed by this bureau has saved the 
prosperity of a whole state. 

Tlie story of Arkansas is worth telling. 
In 1 91 4 cotton dropped to six cents when 
twelve cents had been expected. Almost over 
night the state went broke. A hundred Ar- 
kansas bankers were called together at the 
Little Rock Chamber of Commerce, and an 
analysis of the situation showed that the 
bankers* activities were largely limited to 
loans on cotton, and that the merchants knew 
how to sell only on cotton credit; that cotton 
crops for forty years had robbed the fertility 
of the soil, and a large acreage had not been 
producing of late one-half of what it originally 
produced. But what brought the business 
men up short was the knowledge gleaned after 
investigation that some $80,000,000 a year 
was sent outside the state for foodstuffs that 
should have been raised on Arkansas farms. 

"Let Arkansas feed herself," became the 
slogan. A campaign was started. At the 
end of the next year government experts fig- 
ured that Arkansas raised over $35,000,000 
more food and feed and raised as much cot- 
ton as had ever been raised in the history of 
the state. As Carl Bacr, of the St, Louia 
Chamber of Commerce, summed up the situa- 
tion, "We have now turned to feeding our- 
selves in the south and to raising the old cash 
cotton crop as a cash surplus; this cash sur- 
plus is giving us an opportunity to send our 
bovs and girls to school." 

"Memphis, boasting the distinction of being 
the first city in which a successful farm 
bureau was independently sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce, raises $25,000 an- 
nually by business interests exduslvely, and 
this money is expended upon the activities of 
their farm bureau. Besides a director, the 
bureau has market, poultry and horticul- 

BuyPbialDesNow 

gL. ^ft-ri The farmers of Nebraska 
Wtf-^'rf and nei{ihl>oring .states 
"" -'w<*/ have pr<Kluc«l an tnomuju-H 
IT ^''^ff^ crop of potatoes this year. 

You can save money by 
la.\ing in your winter's 

suitplv now. If every- family 
in i'vpr>' dty and town of this 
region will iinmctliatefy buy five 
or ten buKht'ls of potatoes it will 
mo\-e the farmers' crop and 
benefit everyone by bringing 
better times to this section of 
the West. 

Farming is tbe basic industry 
of this rcTijion-when the farmers 

|jv.M|H>r we ail itrwIK-r, Hrlj, yui,rM.tr t,/ 
,-,,^jH'f-nlin& vifh Ihr runlim. 




Buy Potatoes Now 

Jtity bu»iit\m {Mi»d*r iMcluwid Bat* m aw *?. 

Immediate Action Is Needed 
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tural specialists. This bureau works through 
and with county agricultural agents, branch 
experiment stations, and farmers' organiza- 
tions, and attacks its problems in the interest 
of the whole population. The bureau, find- 
ing, for instance, that the greater part of 
the milk and butter supply came from north- 
ern states, worked out a campaign in connec- 
tion with the above named agencies that raised 
the monthly local receipts of butter fat from 
3,000 pounds to 130,000 pounds in a period of 
three years. 

In four years poultry receipts jumped 400 
per cent as a result of a campaign among 
farmers for increased poultry production. 
Memphis had no wholesale or retail farmers* 
market four years ago, and fresh vegetables 
came from southern states. A market was 
first established to furnish an outlet, after 
which a campaign was launched to induce 
vegetable growing. Now, at the wholesale 
and retail market the farmers dispose of ap- 
proximately $40,000 worth of fresh vege- 
tables a month during the season. Market 
quotations are furnished daily by radio, a 
daily and weekly news service Is maintained, 
together with a weekly "exchange list," 

Texas Has Constructive Programs 

"C'OR thirty years the Chamber of Com- 
* merce at San Antonio, Tex., has carried 
out a constructive agricultural program. In 
recent years it assisted in the development of 
the dairy and hog industry, arranged loan 
plans and contracted for thousands of acres of 
land for war crops and subcontracted (o 
fanners. Today this organization contributes 
$6,000 a year to an $11,000 budget for pro- 
moting agricultural ivork In adjoining terri- 
tory. Equally constructive is the work of the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce, with four 
paid technical workers in its agricultural de- 
partment. Men's, women's and children's 
farm clubs have been organized and taught 
sewing, canning, home be autifi cation, etc. Cbm- 
munitv shows have demonstrated farm work, 
and thirty terracing demonstrations for an 
average of 30 acres per demonstration showed 
that terracing was worth from $12 to $15 an 
acre in the way of conserving moisture and 
preventing erosion. 

And BO the story rtms. Commerdal organ- 
izations In such large dties as New York, 
Dallas, San Antonio, Chicago, Nashville, 
Toledo, Birmingham, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
all these and many more, have behind them a 
wholesome record of agricultural activity, dat- 
ing back in some instances ten or more years. 
The record is so voluminous that in a single 
artide one may merely sketch the outstand- 
ing achievements In a selected list of cities. 

One finds in the story of the agricultural 
achievements of commerdal organizations no 
common attempt to bring the farmer into line 
with any prearranged plan of business. In- 
vestigation does show, however, an increasing 
appreciation upon the part of business of the 
farmer's problem and an ever-present desire 
to help, which is shown in repeated attacks 
on agricultural problems most needing solu- 
tion in each district and the carrying of the 
work through to a successful conclusion. 

Out of a common distress there has de- 
veloped a common effort, and out of that 
effort has come a better understanding be- 
tween two groups of citizens that in the past 
have been too far apart. Through organiza- 
tion there has been developed such construc- 
tive measures as have been briefly indicated In 
this article. In the face of such efforts and 
such resutts the cry of the self-seeking poli- 
tician who would set class against class be- 
comes as potent as a whimper. 
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Defining the Labor Board's Powers 

TIE RAILROAD LABOR BOARD, the Supreme Court 
said in February, acta as a board of arbitration, and its 
decisions are not compulsory upon the railroads or their em- 
ployees appearing in a case before it. For that reason, the 
court decided, the rulings of the boaid as to how representa- 
tives of employees are to be selected do not impair any con- 
stitutional rights of a railroad to deal with its individual 
employees. A railroad is free to disregard such a ruling, or 
any other ruling of the board. 

The portion of the Transportation Act under which the 
board exists the court interpreted as meaning that 
Coogr«ss deems it of the highest public interest to prevent the in- 
terruption of interstate commerce by labor dispute and strikes and 
that its plan b to encourage settlement without strikes, first by 
conference betwecJi the parties: failing that, by reference to atljust- 
ment twards of Uie parties' own choosing and, if that is ineffective, 
by a full hearing bef<Kre a national board appointed by the President, 
upon which are an equal number of representatiTes of the carrier 
group, the labor group, and the public. 

The decisions of the Labor Board are not to be enforced by process. 
The only sanction of its decision is to be the force of public opioion 
invoked by the fairness of a full hearing, the intrinsic justice of 
the conclusion, strengthened by the official prestige of the boanl, 
and a full publicatbn of the violation of such decision by any party 
to the proceeding. 

The evident thought of Congress in these provLsiona is lliat the 
economic interest of every member of the public in the undisturbed 
flow of interstate commerce, and the acute inconvenience to which 
all must be subjected by an interruption caused by a serious and 
widespread labor dispute, fastens public attention closely on all cir- 
cumstances of the controversy and arouaes public criticism of the 
aide thought to be at fault. The function of the Labor Board is to 
direct that public criticism against the party who, it thinks, justly 
deserves it. 

The general attitude of the Supreme Court was, "It is not 
for this or any other court to pass upon the correctness of the 
conclusions of the Labor Board if it keeps within the jurisdic- 
tion thus assigned to it by the statute." 

Three Cents a Mile? Listen! 

ONE CENT for 37 miles is a pretty low rate for passenger 
travel by railroad, and first class at that. Such a rate 
would probably satisfy most folk who have thought our rail- 
road rates could be improved by a process of reduction. 

But the rate of one cent for 37 miles of travel did not repre- 
sent a reduction; it was an increased rate. The fare had 
earlier been lower. 

Such are the topsy-turvy r^ults of the course of the Gemiaa 
mark. For the Germans, the increase of rates on February 1 
was a very real thing. It was an increase of 100 per cent. 
Only a person whose capital was in American money, and who 
was thus in a position to take advantage of the condition of 
exchange, could obtain his railroad ticket at a rate of one cent 
for a ride of an hour or two, 

Britain Talks Farm Loans Also 

FARMERS and their difficulties occupy as much attention 
in some other countries as in the United States, for de- 
pression in agriculture has not been limited to any one country. 



After debates in ParUament, a Committee on Agricultural 
Credit was appointed in England. To a degree there was a 
special situation there, because of inducements which had 
been given to farmers to increase their land in tillage during 
the war. 

At the time our new legislation for short-time agricultural 
credits was going through its last stages in Congress, this 
British committee reported. For those farmers who bought 
land while the British legislation to promote agricultural 
production was in force, the committee recommends loans 
from an organization supported by the government to the 
extent of 75 per cent of the present value of lands and re- 
payable over a period of forty years. 

At the same time there is recommendation of provision for 
short-time credit for all British farmers, through the formation 
of agricultural credit cooperative societies, with the govern- 
ment supplying one pound sterling of capital for each pound 
supplied by such a society. The societies would have complete 
discretion as to the loans they would make, being subject tn 
governmental approval only as to the rates of interest they 
would charge. 

These proposals have been adopted by the British Cabinet. 
Whether or not they will put an end to discussion in England 
remains to be seen. Proposals which have been made in 
public discussion have taken a wide range. 

France, Too, Has Traffic Problems 

THE CODE DE LA ROUTE, recently put into force, will 
have to be studied by Americans who aspire to drive 
automobiles in France. Being very comprehensive, it under- 
takes to regulate pedestrians and stray animals on the high 
ways, as well as automobiles, but it has automobiles expressly 
in view. Persons under 18 years of age cannot obtain drivers' 
permits, except for motorcycles. Every automobile must 
be equipped with a "sound-muffling system, and the system 
must be used in agglomerations and at intersections," 

May Make Trade Association Law 

THE LINSEED CASE is apparently getting along to tli' 
point where it will he argued before the Supreme Court 
The Department of Justice and the lawyers representing the 
defendants are understood to be writing their briefs. 

It will be recalled that in this case the lower federal court 
at Chicago held that the open-price plan used by an associa- 
tion of manufacturers did not violate the anti-trust acts but 
on the contrary, promoted the publie'interest. Shortly after 
ward, the Supreme Court decided the so-called Hardwood case 
in which it held that the open-price plan used by an associa- 
tion in another industry was illegal. 

A rehearing of the Hardwood case was refused by the 
Supreme Court. It now remains to be seen whether or not, 
in deciding the Linseed case, tlie Supreme Court nill in any 
way depart from the position it took in the Hardwood case 
or shed any new light upon the whole matter. 

Prices Wouldn't Wait on the Inquiry 

COTTON did not stay put, fortunately, between the time 
the Senate last year directed the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to report on the causes of its decline in price and the end 
of February, 1023, when the commission was ready to rrapond. 
In the interval the price moved up considerably. The com- 
mission's conclusion was that. 

While it does not appeer that cotton prices, compared witli the 
genera! level of prices, are depressed at the present time, it is evident 
that Uiis du<-s not mean that, therefore, cotton prices are at a level 
which affords a compensation to tlie grower, which justifies such an 
extensive use of land and labor in its production. 

Some discussion of the causes underlying the rise in the 
price of cotton might have been more timely for the com- 
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mission than a review of a course of events which may not be 
repeated in a long time. The figures of the Department of 
Agriculture suggest a world shortage, perhaps not merely of a 
temporarj' nature but of some duration. 

Some of our foreign cuslomers for cotton are apparently 
convinced that, in the face of our obstacles in the form of the 
boll wee\nl, they will have to look elsewhere for supplies, and 
in England enterprises of size are already under way for pro- 
ducing cotton in the Soudan and elsewhere, with subsidies 
obtained from contiibutions by the government and British 
spinners and the possibility of tax upon all British spmners. 
Cotton is certainly a big subject, and an important one. 

Witch Finding by the F. T. C. 

FERTILIZERS were a subject for investigation by the 
Federal Trade Commission, which was directed by the 
'Senate to ascertain whether or not there is a fertilizer trust. 

The response to this question, made by the commission on 
March i, is somewhat ambiguous, at least in the summary, 
wliich is the only part yet available. Neither does the com- 
tnission make verj' plain whether it believes there has been an 
unlawful conspiracy in this industry. 

It talks about an increasing proportion of the business done 
by some of the large companies, says that all companies, big 
and small, attempted to follow the price lists of large concenis, 
turna aside to mention with pleasure the extent of cooperative 
buying of fertilizers on the part of farmers, and discusses the 
desirability of legislation to help southern tenant farmers to 
obtain the credit they need for their operations. 

The commission may be getting into the bailiwick of the 
I^partnjcnt of Agriculture. However tliat may be, it is 
lueky it is not under cross-examination on the witness stand 
and liable to being brought back to the question at issue and 
'^quired to answer "yes" or "no." As it is. the commission 
neither affirms nor denies. Without committing itself either 
*ay. it recites circumstances which might or might not evi- 
dence an unlawful conspiracy to influence prices. 

Possibly, the commission itself was pretty much in the dark 
^ to the characterization of these circumstances. According 
to i\s allegations, all fertilizer manufacturers in each of the 
two important sections of the country followed the price Ust 
of a leading manufacturer. But the commission has to record 
«>"t this stale of affairs did not last long. The fall in prices 
for agricultural products reduced the farmers' ability to buy 
fertilizers. The fertilizer manufacturers are like other folk 
"i having to get in some money, and they had to reduce 
prices to move their merchandise, each one apparently actmg 
his own judgment. 

fn tJie fall of 1922 tliey again tried to get l>ack to higher 
l*"";*^, the commission says, but once more they had to cut 
pieces, as mud) as one-third and sometimes to an even greater 
Blount to get cash; for it is to be recaUed that fertilizer 
fiajiufacturers extend credit to farmers, that in they had 
to carry over many of these accounts for another year, and 
•^■^l" was to many of these manufacturers as precious a thing 
^ to concerns in some other industries hard hit by tlie de- 
Pi^ssion. 

The Tax-gatherer, Even to the 19th Holef 

O^UNTRY CLUBS, tennis clubs, curling clubs and other 
institutions have now been provided with a catechism on 
tl^e Uxes Uiat are payable to the United States Treasury m 
Wnnection with the dues of their members. "Green fees 
<^harged for guests, fines for members who smash rules aI>out 
of the turf and other matters, payments which entitle 
a member's family to club privileges, and a lot of other naattcrs 
Which are rultulaled to cause worry to institutions intended 
•Of relaxation are discussed with examples in a set of rulings 
'ssued on February 1« 



About these taxes there is something almost mean. They 
wait mockingly on the golf course or the lemiis court for the 
business man, who, distraught at his office with the intricacies 
of the income tax, seeks respite outdoors. 

Business Sense and Government Methods 

LEGAL TENDER has more than once become a subject 
I for heated controversy. It has now appeared, loo, in 
the realm of international discussion, through action of the 
Serbs-Croats-Slovenes government. A law has been enacted 
by that Central European country deeree'mg that pre-war 
debts may be liquidated at the rate of 26 of the domestic 
dinars to the British pound sterling. 

The pre-war rate was a fraction over 25 dinai^ to the pound. 
Recently the actual rate of exchange has been 460 to the 
pound. Obviously, the legislation proceeds on the theory 
that, whatever the fact, everybody's currency should have 
fared as badly as their own. 

Industrial organisiations in England and Poland some time 
ago came to an agreement for settlement of pre-war debts on 
a different basis. Pre-war debts due from Poles were stated 
at amounts calculated in .Septemljer, 192€, interest at one 
per cent from the original due date was added, and the total 
was made payable by half-yearly installments over a period 
of fifteen years. The period is a miiximum. Debtors are to 
try to do better, and they are to apply any payments received 
in compensation of war damages. There will be conferences 
every four years to determine whether or not there should l>e 
modifications. 

Taxes As An Index to Conditions 

AUTOMOBILE TAXES, collected by the federal govern- 
ment upon cars, jjarls, and accessories sold by the 
manufacturers, show great increases. In January, the 
taxes collected from these sources amounted to $11,774,000, 
as against $4,775,000 In January of 1922, 

Copyrighting a Long Dead King 

ALL SORTS of things come in an editor's mail, from 
announcements of a new volume on "The Application 
of the Metfiod of Least Squares to Cost ."Vccounling Systems 
for Retail Butchers," to stenographic reports of the debates 
at the last meeting of the joint conference of the Pretzel 
Vamishers and the Pretzel Foandrymen's .Association. All 
of it is looked at, although some of it Bnds a short road to the 
waste basket. 

One item tliis morning we saved for a re-reading. It w.-is 
only o post card, but its message moved us. It said: 

W.UIKING 

Be it' known that copjTights are pending in Wasliington, D, C, and 
State rights hax-e been granted for the use uf tin- name TUT-AMKH- 
.\MEN as applied to any and all articles. 

Can the name of a king dead these .'3,(100 years be copy- 
righted in this alert age? If, 2900 years from now, s6me 
searcher for materials for a history of the .American Revolu- 
tion opcm the tomb of Washington, can that sacred name 
be copyrighted? Shall Macaulay's New Zealander not 
merely sketch the ruins, but copyright the name of St. Paul's? 

We recall the story of an adventurer in trade who copy- 
righted in another country the names of all the liest-kaown 
American automobiles, and, if we recall the story aright, had 
to be bought off. 

But we .shall not allow ourselves to be upset or to buy off. 
We had not planned to put a Tul-Ankh-.\men department in 
this monthly picture of American industry. Archeology is no 
part of the nation's business. This magazine is looking 
forward, not back. 
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THE MOST significant changes iB the 
commercial policies of the European 
nations since the war have not always 
been the most obvious ones. That there has 
been going on a general upward movement 
in European customs tariffs, and that many 
specific import or export transactions have 
not been possible except under governmental 
licenses — the two tendencies discussed in the 
first article of this series — have been out- 
standing facts in the European post-war 
regime which the American foreign trader 
has come to know from direct experience. 

Less obvious, but more radical depar- 
tures — and in many ways more significant for 
the future — have been the two other types 
of measures that have 
characterized the com- 
mercial policies of Euro- 
pean countries since the 
war, first, the various 
forms of "antidumping" 
measures to meet com- 
petition from the depre- 
ciated currency countries, 
and second, the revision 
of the basic treaty rela- 
tions that had for vear» 
governed international 
trade relations. 

Antidumping legisla- 
tion of the type now 
prevailing in Europe had 
hardly been known prior 
to the war. "Dumping," 
in the strictly technical 
sense of selling in a for- 
eign maricet at a price 
below that asked in the 
home market, has long 
been considered an un- 
fair practice in interna- 
tional trade, although 
only during recent years 
has the movement grown 
for the establishment of 
means to detect the in- 
stances of such dumping, 
and for penalizing 
shippers engaged in that 
practice. 

Part II of the Amer- 
ican Emergency Tariff 
Act of May, 1921, 
carried over under the 
Permanent Tariff Act of 
September, 1922, typifies 
the straight antidumping 
measure. 

Under the stress of post-war competition, 
however, and forced at times by fear for the 
continuance of a war-bom or recently e«- 
tablished domestic industry, the term "anti- 
dumping" has been applied more broadly, to 
include also measures intended to meet inten- 
sified competition from countries possessing 
an advantage in depreciated currency and 
consequently lower production costs. 

Perhaps the most striking instance of such 
legislation is that embodied as Part II of 
the British Safeguarding of Industries Aa, 
which provides that an antidumping duty of 
35 1-3 per cent may be imposed upon the 
imports of such products as were being 
offered for sale in the United Kingdom at 
prices which, by reason of the depreciation of 
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the currency of the country of manufacture, 
were below the prices at which similar goods 
could be profitably manufactured in the 
United Kingdom. 

The check provided against the possible 
abuse of this means of emergency relief is 
characteristic of the temper of British legis- 
lation generally. 

Before such an antidumping duty is or- 
dered, the committees set up by the Board of 
Trade must be satisfied on two points: First, 
that by reason of the continued imports of 
the particular product, employment in any in- 
dustry in the United Kingdom is being, or is 
likely to be, seriously affected ; and that pro- 
duction in the industry manufacturing similar 




goods in the United Kingdom is being carried 
on with reasonable efficiency and economy. 

The first year's results of the actual opera- 
tion of the plan have been interesting. The 
committees reported favorably upon the mi- 
position of an antidumping duty of 33 t-3 
per cent on fabric gloves, glove fabric, glass- 
ware for domestic use, illuminating glass- 
ware and domestic hollow ware ; their recom- 
mendation became effective, for a period of 
two years, from August, 1922. 

In the case of a number of other commodi- 
ties, such as toys, gold leaf and enameled 
baths, the proposals were definitely dropped 
upon the adverse reports of the committees 
that those cases did not fulfil the conditions 
of the act cited above. The products rendered 



dutiable both under the original Key Industrie." 
portion of the act, and under its antidump- 
ing provisions, are largely of German origin. 

Differing from the British only in form 
has been the legislation adopted by a num 
her of continental countries, principally Bel- 
gium, France and Spain. By the Belgian 
Emergency Tariff Act of November, 1921. 
increases of from 100 to 300 per cent of 
the usual duties were imposed upon certain 
classes of German manufactured goods en- 
tering into direct competition with Belgian 
industries. Textile, chemical and mechanical 
products were the principal classes of goods 
affected. 

Earlier in 192 1, France added to her gen- 
eral and minimum tarilf 
system a new scale of 
duties, providing for rates 
often double and higher 
than the previous upper 
level, and, in general, 
averaging about four 
times as high as the mini- 
mum rates of the French 
tariff, vi^hich are those 
enjoyed by most Euro- 
pean countries. 

This new scale o i 
duties has been applic- 
able mainly to the prod- 
ucts of Germany and 
Austria, who had lost 
their treaty status with 
France as a result of the 
war. As in the case of 
Belgium, these maximum 
duties were officially de- 
clared to have for their 
purpose the protection 
of French industries 
against severe competi- 
tion from countries with 
depreciated currencies. 

That the same object 
can be achieved in any one 
of several ways is further 
illustrated by the anti- 
dumping device adopted by 
Spain. While the manned 
of assessment has beef 
modified since first in*' 
posed in June, 1921, es- 
sentially, the Spanish 
method has consisted of • 
surcharge upon the prod' 
ucts from countries with 
depreciated currencies ■ 
the amount of the sof- 
tasc on particular shipments varying with the 
degree of depreciation of the currency of 
the country of origin, as measured by the 
quotations on the Madrid Bourse during the 
preceding month. 

The prevalence and apparent effectiveness 
of these antidumping measures lends poini 
to that rather neglected phase of th, 
omroendations of the recent Committ 
Experts on the Economic Condition 
many, namely, that in any economic 
justment Germany be assured on th 
of the other European countries, most- 
favored-nation treatment in the matter of 
import duties. 

Most important, because of its far-reach- 
ing effects, is that fourth, and last, tendency 
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which marlcs current European commercial 
Policj', i.c., the widespread movement for 
the revision of the basic treaties which have 
for many years governed the trading rela- 
tions between the various European coun- 
tries and, in many cases, also their relations 
the principal countries overseas, such 
•* the United States and Japan. 

The pre-war state of commercial relations 
'n Europe has been aptly described as "pro- 
Seaionism tempered by treaties." Had the 
Basic or general tariffs of the various Eu- 
ropean countries been actually applied against 
all foreign goods, the exchange of products 
with other nations would have in many in- 
stances been well nigh impossible. High 
tariff barriers would have meant stagnation 
fo many industries, and even ruin to certain 
producing areas. 

Most countries of Europe had, however, 
long ago adopted the multiple tariff system 
*^tn the highest, or "general," scale of duties 
constituting the "asking price," which most 
•countries expected would be considerably re- 
,*Juped by concessions through the process of 

"'ggling" in the international treaty market. 

The Multiple Tariff System 

T^H ROUGH this process of bargaining, re- 
^ ciprocal concessions were made from the 
original "general" tariff schedules until the 
»«tual "selling prices"— the duties at which 
goods actually moved from one country into 
another — consisted in most cases rather of 
» series of "conventional" or "minimum 
"■ates," usually much below the original gen- 
or "asking prices." 
°y virtue of her strong and growing 
economic position in Europe, and her scjen- 
tthciUy constructed and highly specialized 
tariff system, Germany had for several dec- 
ades taken the lead in the shaping of the 
commercial policy of Europe. The reduced 
post-war economic position of Germany at 
present, joined witii the limitations placed 
!*P<;n her by the treaty of Versailles, render 
't impossible for Germany to continue this 
'^•e and no other country of Europe has 
»nOTra signs of being able to take it up. 

lat balance wheel in the whole treaty 
wh'^^k* was the most-favored-nation clause, 
of k ^"rmed an important feature of most 
t the treaties between the European coun- 
n«. Following, moreover, the traditional 
*-uropean interpretation of the most-favored- 
nation clause, whereby all privileges which 
""e nation granted to another, were to be 
•utomaticatly extended also to all others 
enjoying most-favored -nation status — irre- 
Pective of whether such privileges were 
reely given or in consideration for reciprocal 
avors---there was brought about, in effect, 
™"d'tion of equality of treatment in mat- 
. * of customs duties which placed almost 
fa'' European countries in the same 
vorable position in competing for the trade 

Tk'' '''''''' ^untry. 
^. ^ne outbreak of the war, and the abroga- 
°n of the commercial treaties between the 
v-emral European Powers and the Allied 
Wo V ™* strands in that net- 

th V ''"'"tncrdal treaties which had kept 

^turopean trade structure in balance. 

Moreover, considering the tremendous 

"iKes wrought bv the war it was but ■ 
natter of (j^jg^^ network 

it m* K*"^ ^o^U be unraveled, in order that 
of t'^ pve way to a newer one, rewoven out 
tie old materials, but designed to bring 
"oout something like a new pattern in the 
post-war commercial texture of Europe. 

"^-ven before the war was over, France 
announced her intention of terminating all 
commeraal treati« containinie most-favored - 



nation clause ; and only by means oi short- 
time "Modus Vivendi," renewable succes- 
sively, have the old favorable tariff relations 
between France and many of her former 
treaty countries been maintained until new 
permanent agreements could be negotiated. 
As soon as the limitations of the Treaty 
of Versailles permitted, Germany abolished 
all conventional rates established through 
the negotiations of years, and rendered the 
products of all countries subject to the higher 
level of her general tariff. 

Many of the German general duties have, 
moreover, since been increased as much as 
50 and 100 per cent. Similarly, Spain an- 
nounced the abrogation of all her most- 
favored-nation commercial treaties, reserving 
for the last the denunciation of the treaties 
with the United States and Japan, the year's 
notice of which was given on Nov. 5, 1922. 

What followed in the case of Spain well 
illustrates how treaty bargaining tempers 
tariffs and shapes actual tariff policy. In 
framing her new tariff schedules, the general, 
or "first column," rates were quite frankly 
set at so high a level that even the "second 
column," or minimum rates, constituted a 
good basis for concessions. 

In fact, within a month of the bringing 
into operation of the new Spanish tariff of 
February, 1922, there followed legislation 
which was a definite invitation to tariff bar- 
gaining, permitting a reduction below the 
minimum level of the Spanish duties on par- 
ticular articles imported from countries who 
would, by treaty, concede equivalent con- 
cessions to special Spanish export products. 

New Reciprocal Treaties 

THE series of treaties which followed 
within a few months — the first with Swite- 
crland, the second with France, a third with 
Norway and a fourth with the United^ King- 
dom — each carrying provisions for reciprocal 
concessions on products of particular inter- 
est to the two contracting countries, have been 
but the advance guard of a whole series of 
contemplated treaties. 

Italy has likewise given notice to a consid- 
erable number of foreign countries of her 
desire to terminate the existing treaties and 
inviting negotiations for new arrangements 
to take their place. 

In anticipation of possibly unfavorable re- 
actions upon their trade from these various 
new commerctnl treaties being negotiated, 
Switzerland and Italy have both authorized 
new and higher import tariff schedules, which 
are apparently being kept in reserve as a 
means of retaliating against the_ products of 
those countries which levy particularly high 
duties on Swiss or Italian products, as the 
case may be. or which fail to grant most- 
favored-nation treatment to such products. 

To a certain degree this period of treaty- 
making is undoubtedly unsettling, because 
of the uncertainty as to the exact change in 
international competitive status which may 
issue from each set of new negotiations. 

Nevertheless, viewing the trend of Euro- 
pean tariff history and commercial policy in 
the perspective of the last half-dozen years, 
there is much cause for gratification that the 
period of active treaty negotiation is well 
under wav. For the period of treaty nego- 
tiation's represents the rebuilding stage, and 
the conclusion of each new commercial treaty 
is another thread being woven into the fabric 
of European commercial relations which had 
been so badly torn by the war and what 
followed in its wake. . 

In two particular sections of Europe, where 
the need was most urgent for patiently re- 
weaving the network of commerdal relations 



destroyed by the political repartilion of ter- 
ritories, i.e., the succession states of the old 
Russian and Austrian Empires, hopeful sigoi 
are appearing. 

As soon as a definite determination can be 
reached with regard to the permanent trad- 
ing status of Soviet Russia, it would not 
be too much to look for active steps toward 
the restoration of less hampered exchange 
of products between the various Russian 
Succession States, either in the form of a 
definite customs union or more limited ex- 
change of reciprocal trade privileges. 

In this region of Europe, however, it must 
be admitted that as yet the intentions rather 
than the results are significant. 

In the case of the countries of Central 
and Southeastern Europe, among whom the 
former Austro-Hungarian Empire was di- 
vided, the difficulties in the way of bringing 
about more liberal trade relations have been 
particularly great in view of the markedly 
unequal political and economic strength of 
the various states and the strong spirit of 
assertive nationalism which has marked the 
attitude of some of the newly created or en- 
larged countries. 

The conference at For to rose (near Trieste) 
in November, 192 1, broke ground and marked 
progress. The following seven countries 
participated : Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Po- 
land, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, and Italy. 

The conference was genuinely economic in 
Its purpose, all political problems being ruled 
out. The delegates faced squarely and 
frankly the facts in the economic situation 
resulting from the dismemberment of the 
old Austro-Hungarlan Empire, which had, 
economically at least, become one huge in- 
terdependent area. 

It is significant of the earnest spirit with 
which the governments of these states are 
now approaching these problems, that as many 
as nine commercial treaties between various 
sets of these states have been concluded 
within a year of the conference, and that 
most of these treaties were marked by the 
Inclusion of a promise for unconditional 
most-favored-nation treatment by each coun- 
try to the other. 

The Reason for Our Interest 

\\^HAT is the meaning of all this for the 
United States? Our interest in it is 
obviously two-fold; 

First, the hope that by these revisions of 
their tariffs and trade regulations, and the 
definite settling of their commercial policies, 
the various countries of Europe may ap- 
proach that state of stability which will al- 
low industries to he restored to full activity 
and essential trade to Its normal flow, the 
prerequisites to any permanent economic or 
financial reconstruction of Europe. 

Second, the more immediate interest of 
the United States, as a foreign trader, in 
the potentiality of those countries which 
furnish a^good part of its imports and which, 
dejipite their reduced state of prosperity stili 
constitute the best market for American 
export products. 

The thought of Europe as our best market 
immediately brings to mind the question; 
How IS the admission of American products 
into the different countries of Europe being 
affected by all this welter of tariff changes 
and treaty revisions?" 

«s the higher tarif! dutie* being 
established in the various countries serve as 
protective measures to the domestic indus- 
tries of the legislating country, the natural 
result IS a curtailment to some degree of 
our ability to compete in that market. When 
the protective motive is not prominent and 
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an advance in a foreign import duty is in- 
tended primarily as a revenue measure, or 
u a restriction upon the importation of lux- 
uries or articles of secondary importance, 
its effect upon American export trade depends 
upon two things: the actual height of the 
new duty, and the degree to which price is 
a controlling factor in the sale of the par- 
ticular commodity. 

When the nevir duty is e.vcessively high 
and price is a material consideration, the 
high price which must be asked of the user or 
consumer after duty, freight and intermediate 
charges have been added to the original cost 
in the United States, is likely to cause a seri- 
ous curtailment of sales in the particular 
market, with former purchasers being led to 
seek substitutes for the original imported 
article, or to give up its use altogether. 

When, on the other hand, the advanced 
import duty of the particular country not 
excessive in relation to the value of the goods 
and the anicle is of an essential or con- 
venience character, insofar as the particular 
country cannot supply its full needs from 
within, the usual effect is only a somewhat 
curtailed volume of sales, at a higher cost 
to the consumer. 

The regime of import and export restric- 
tions is gradually being given up in the 
countries of Western Europe, and probably 
it is onl.v a matter of time before the coun- 
tries of' Central and Eastern Europe will 
be able likewise to relax their present tight 
control upon foreign trade. 

Necessarily more or less temporary in 
character, the licensing regimes need not 
materially affect the relative competing power 
of American goods in European markets, 
provided only that the restrictions are held 
firm against all, and that licenses arc granted 
with equal readiness for the importation of 
the same goods whether of American or 
other origin. 

With Regards to Dumping 

THE antidumping measures, in the various 
forms earlier discussed, are directed pri- 
marily against products from countries able 
to produce at low cost because of the gap be- 
tween internal wages and prices and the de- 
preciation of their currency in world markets. 
This type of measure does not apply directly 
to products of the United States, whose dol- 
lar is at a premium in most markets of the 
world. On the contrary, in so far as anti- 
dumping measures effectively curtail the com- 
petitive range of the producers in extremely 
low-cost, depreciated-currency countries, the 
exporters of other countries — including the 
United States— find the market in the par- 
ticular country more favorable for the entry 
of their products, and at more nearly normal 
market prices. 

The most important problems in connection 
with European trade policy, from the view- 
point of the future of American foreign 
trade, arise rather from the network of com- 
mercial treaties. The old advantageous posi- 
tion of the United States in Europe, in rank- 
ing among the most-favored-nation countries, 
who would automatically obtain the benefits 
of any concessions granted to individual coun- 
tries by virtue of special treaties, is grad- 
ually weakening. 

In line with the general desire for over- 
hauling the whole structure of their com- 
mercial relations with foreign countries, many 
of the nations of Europe have denounced 
all commercial treaties, including those with 
the United States. 

Most of the countries of Europe are has- 
tening to keep open on favorable terms their 
important foreign markets, and either have 



already concluded new treaties with their 
trading neighbors, or have Initiated negotia- 
tions to that end. The new treaties are. In 
general, being consummated on the basis of 
reciprocal concessions, and in many cases 
the principle of the unconditional most- 
favored-nation is being either abandoned 
or considerably restricted in its application. 

As the present treaties with the United 
States expire, therefore, either by their in- 
herent terms or by denunciation, it is doubt- 
ful whether they are likely to be renewed 
on as favorable conditions as formerly, un- 
less the United States is able to bargain more 
effectively than in the past. 

Moreover, a number of the European 
treaties of the past year, exchanging special 
concessions in duties — such as the Franco- 
Polish treaty— have involved some of the 
new nations with whom the United States 
does nor now have any commercial treaty 
status. There is thus belrig increased the 
number of markets — hitherto few — where 
Amtrican products may not find their entry 
facilitated by a most- favored-nation treat)', 
and may, therefore, be at a handicap in 
competing with the producers of the more 
favored countries. 

The need for serious consideration on the 
part of the United States, on this whole 
problem of the negotiation of new commer- 
cial treaties with the various countries of 
Europe, follows almost axiomatically from 
the review of the European situation just 
presented. 

Just how the United States, with a rather 
rigid, single-tariff system — which vests in the 
Executive the authority to Impose retalia- 
tory duties to meet foreign discriminations, 
but does not grant the power to offer con- 
cessions In Teturn for concessions — can ef- 
fectively participate in the process of tariff 
bargaining, the principal means whereby the 
commercial relations of the various European 
countries are being adjusted among them- 
selves, is a question of the greatest signili- 
cance to the future of our foreign trade with 
Europe. 

Earnest thought is now being given to this 
problem by the officials of the Departments 
of State and Commerce and of the Tariff 
Commission, at Washington. The benefit of 
the actual evperiencc and well-considered 
suggestions of .American business men can, 
however, be of material aid to the officials 
engaged on these problems, if, in the Inevita- 
ble treaty negotiations ahead, the Govern- 
ment is to safeguard the needs of American 
trade with Europe. 



What Is the Need of a 
New Isthmian Canal? 

How MANY years of adequate service 
can be obtained from the present 
Panama Canal? Should Immediate construc- 
tion of a new canal be undertaken on the 
Nicaraguan route? These are questions 
which have prominent place on the editorial 
pages of engineering journals. Engineers 
are not likely to get jobs on new canal con- 
struction in the region of the Isthmus for a 
decade at least, says the Engineering Newi- 
Record in appraising the current discussion 
of a new canal project as largely confined 
to cabinet and chancellery. 

If any engineer is counting on getting a job 
helping to build the new Isthmian canal that 
Washington is discussing in cabinet and press 
he had better find a fairly long stop-gap 
engagement to take care of the next dozen 
or so yearn. Statesmen have to look a long 



ways ahead, much longer than engineers. And 
the current canal agitation lies more in tbe 
tield of diplomacy and statecraft than in that 
of engineering. Tbe Panama Canal, as was 
pointed out io these columns some months ago, 
is good for another thirty years provided cer- 
tain precautions are taken to insure an addi- 
tional water supply and even then its capacity 
can be increased by parallel locks at a tenth 
of the cost of a new route. With the half 
dozen national projects crying for ejiecutlon 
with federal funds, projects which will both 
create weahh and t'toiect life and property, 
this is no time lo coniemplate the billion dollan 
[hat a new Isthmian canal might well co*i. 

The proposed utilization of the Nicaraguan 
route for a new canal, with the income from 
the Panama Canal used toward the cost 
of construction, is in high favor with the 
tngtntering and Mining J oiirnal-PreiS, whidi 
offers forceful reasons for its support of tlu' 
project. 

Secretary Weefci support.i ihc proposal to dig 
a new canal by the Nicaraguan route, using 
the income froril the Panama Canal for thai 
purpose, so far as it will go. This is a wise 
plan, and should proceed forthwith. Before 
me Panama Canal was dug, it was a great 
question as to whether the Nicaragua or the 
Panania route should be chosen, and political 
and financial considerations were said to have 
contributed 10 the final choice. European 
diplomacy reached out, however, aod German 
intrigue sought lo control the Central Amer- 
ican republics and the route through Nicaragua. 

Ihe danger of this was so strong that the 
Lniicd Mates bought from Nicaragua an op- 
rion on the Nicaragua route and has ever since 
been sitting on the lid in Nicaragua 

Ihe new canal will tie up the east and we»t 
coasts more closely commercially; i, „ill reduce 

he railroad problem, too closely allied to 

m.litary defense. During the late war the 
blowing up o the Panama Canal was one of 
the enemy objeas. 



When the F. T. G. Gets 
Hold of Hogs 
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opinions of "book men " t 
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experience. ^ ^th practical 
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KRMAN-MADE GOODS" is likely 
to ronvry to the average mail or 
woni.m in the Unitrd States the idea 
"1 toys and other Christmas Koods, cutlery, 
<heai> earthenware, pans and kettles, souvenir 
post cards, and a)t sorts of 
small metal, porcelain and 
class souvenirs. The man of 
the house may tie up "Ger- 
man-made goods" with a 
25-cent imitation of the $5 
Ameriian razor, or a push- 
button jack knife, or an in- 
redibly cheap pair of gas 
I liers, a chisel, or a ham- 
"ler. The woman of the 
house is apt to think of some 
^contrivance of aluminum for 
I'se in the kitchen, a 75-ccnc 
imitation of a $5 American 
mechanical train for the chil- 
^Ten, or a whole ranpc of 
5-_and-ro-cent-storc commod- 
ities. The thoughtful reader 
of newspapers and the trade 
papers cannot but have firmly 
Jjscd in mind the fact that 
Germany held a strangle- 
hold on the rest of the world 
the production of coal-tar 
dyes and a varied line of other 
' hemicalproducts, potash, etc. 
'"ew other commodities come 
to mind when Germany's 

■exports are mentioned. 
I Tested from the stand- 
point of value, and likewise 
from the standpoint of ton- 
"SRe, Germany's export 
trade figures show the hasis 
'or this popular conception, 
hut tliry also show activity 
a Rood many other com- 
"lodities that is perhaps even 
fiore interesting to Amer- 
Knn business men generally, 
^oal and coat products, the 
Eroup of iron and steel and 
machinery, and the group of 
■'otton, silk and wool prod- 
I'^'tii stand out very prom- 
mently in the picture ol 
"■rman exports. Zinc ore 
■"id crude /inc. automobiles, electrical goods, 
'^^opper and copper .illoys, paper and paper 
Pfoducts, leather, glass and glassware, clay 
products, lumber and timber, furniture and 
•*'hcr manufactures of wood, automobile 



tires and other rubber goods, cement, and 
salt arc other products that loom up in the 
list of exports of chief value. Coal-tar dyes 
and potash, toys and Christmas tree orna- 
ments are. of course, in the list. There are 



Trend of German Exports and Imports, 
1913 and 1922 



Country 



Europe: 

Netherlands . ■ 

.Austri;!, Hungary, Jugoslavia, 
C/ccho-Slovakia, Rumania, 
Uul|j:;iri;L, Greece, and Turkey, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 

United Kingdom 

Danxig, Memel, and Saar 

.Switv.crlantI 

Russia, Mnhind, ami Poland. . . 
Beljtium 
Italy . 

France 

Atsiice-Lorrainc 

•Spain 

.'\II others 

Total Europe. . . 
Jmerka: 

United Stntc^ 
Argentina . 

Brazil 

M\ others . 

Total America. 
.hill: 
Japan. .... 
British India. . . 
Dutch East Indies 

China 

All others . 

Total .Asia 

Africa. . . . 

Oceania 
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also r«'o foodstuff items — sugar-beet seed and 
potatoes. Taking the quantity figures for the 
chief exports, we find most of the commod- 
ities mentioned standing high in the value list, 
although in quite different relative positions. 



On the import side, in the value table and 
in the tonnage table of leading commodities, 
it is the food and tobacco needs of the Ger- 
man people, and the industrial and other 
needs of petroleum and petroleum prodticts, 
the raw material demand of 
the great textile industry, 
and the raw material needs 
of the great CJerman metal- 
lurgical industries that stand 
out. In fact, there is little 
in the lists that docs not 
fall in those classes. We 
find raw cotton, raw wool 
and raw silk ; wheat, corn, 
rye, dried beans, tobac-co; 
lard, tallow .and other 
animal fats; meats and pro- 
vi-sions, fish, linseed, cotton- 
seed, olive and other vege- 
table oils, cocoa butter; coal, 
lubricating oil, paraffin oil, 
vaseline, illuminating oil, 
etc.; iron ore, manganese 
ore and crude copper. The 
only other commodities ap- 
pearing among the 2i lead- 
ing imports by value, and the 
23 leading imports by ton- 
nage, arc leather, cotton 
fabrics, and cotton yarn and 
thread, and woolen fabrics. 

The first full year for 
which detailed statistics of 
the export and import trade 
of Germany were published 
following the World War 
was 1920. In ig2i, for 
some reason or other not 
known to us, there was a 
lapse of four months, in 
which the exports and im- 
ports were not made public. 
The next full period of 
twelve months for which we 
have the detailed figures is 
the year beginning May I, 

1921, and closing April 30, 

1922. The lists referred to 
here relate to that period, 
except in the country list, 
which is for an even shorter 
period. 

Of course what everybody is interested in 
finding out is how the German trade com- 
pares with the trade before the war, and the 
respects in which the war has affected that 
trade. Largely the same commodities and 
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Tonnage of Chief Imports into Germany for Year Ending 
April 30, 1922, and for the Year 1913 
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Commodity 



Metric tons imported in 



May, !9ii, to 
April, 1922 



Iron ore 

Coal, coke, and briquettes 

Wheat 

Corn . . 

Raw oictun 

Fish 

Lubricating cul, paraftn oil, vasciiiie, r: 

Manganese ore 

Lard, tallLiw, and other animal ht^ 

Raw wool 

Illuminacing oil 

Rye 

Crude copper . 

Leaf tobacco ■ 

Meats .ind meat products . ...... 

Linseed, cottonseed, olive and other latty vegetable 

oils ; 

Cocoa butter, and other vegetable tats 

Cotton yarn and thread 

Dried beans 
Cotton Cabrics . 
Leather. ...... 

Woolen I'abrics. 

Raw silk 

Tonnage of other imports 

Total import tonnage 



7,330,060 
4,1(^4,401 

1,522,6,18 
343..>94 
290,iJ4 
a74.03'> 
268,,-46 

531.214 
182,563 
145,48 i 

143.327 
1 16.58 J 

"3.J12 

103.598 
87,830 

40,406 
34,iS' 
3o.i7i 

27,51') 
10,405 

1,829 
?<..)54.>33 



26,724,-fj6 



Year 19 13 



'4,0-4.318 
18,188,970 

2.54S.959 
918,655 
526,128 
386, «co 
I48.035 
68o,j7i 
-36^370 
198,987 
745r466 
352.534 

22)J92 
81,400 
68,420 

47.869 
17.W9 
33.123 
35."3J 
33."o 
9,140 
4,198 
4,jol 
.W.i 09,813 



72,3jr2.3!0 



place before the war. Coal tar dyes stanJ 
in eighth place in point of value tuday, and 
occupied exactly the same position in 1913. 
Leather dropped from fifth place before tlir 
war to ninth place in value of exports in 
1921-22. Some of the most striking features 
of the value comparison arc the rise of furni- 
ture from eighteenth place before the ivar to 
fourteenth place now, the rise of lumber from 
twenty-first place before the war to ciKhteentli 
place now; the big drop ot potash from ninth 
place before the war to seventeenth place 
now; the drop of malleable bars from si.Kth 
place before the war to eleventh place now; 
the drop of castings, forcings and other malle- 
able iron products from tenth place to six- 
teenth place; the drop of soft rubber goods 
from thirteenth place to twenty-first place, 
and the drop of iron and steel billets, blooms, 
"^"Vi ^""^ nineteenth to twenty-eighth place. 

Takind the export tonnage table as a whole, 
we find the total for 1921-1922 standing at 
21,826,264, compared with 7.1,714,280 before 
the war. This is not the whole story, how- 
ever, because the reparations shipments of 
coal to France. Belpum, and ltal\ are not 
mcludcd. In the twelve post-war months 
under review these amounted to 17,000,000 
tons, which would bring the total export ton- 
nage for the year 1921-22 up to about 39,000,- 
000 as compared with 73,700.000 before the 
vvar. But exclude coat from the comparison 
altoRcther, and it will be seen that the ton- 
nage of Cjcrman exports in 1921-12 was only 
44 per cent of the tonnage in igij. There 



largely the same relative importance of com- 
modities appear in the post-war lists as ap- 
peared in the pre-war lists. Post-war value 
figures are in terms of paper marks, and the 
paper mark is a commodity gauge of very un- 
certain character in view of its abrupt down- 
ward tendency. The value figures are ac- 
cordingly rather an unprofitable source of 
information for comparison witli pre-war fig- 
ures, finite apart from the price difference in 
the two periods. Quantity h"g\ires, are, how- 
ever, still comparable. In some quarters tlie 
accuracy of the 1921-22 official export and 
import statistics put out b) the German Sta- 
tisticat Office has been questioned. In the 
absence of specific proof of serious inac- 
curacies they may be taken as the best index 
available for comparison with pre-war trade. 
We are reproducing brief tonnage tables for 
the chief German exports and the chief Ger- 
man imports in the year iyil-22 compared 
with the year 19'3- 

Although the gold value figures are not 
available for comparison with pre-war value 
figures the relative importance of the various 
commodities in the year 192! -1922 m.iy still 
be compared with their relative importance in 
the value tables of 1913. Coal and prod- 
ucts were Ciermanv's chief export in I9I3. 
constituting more than 7 per cent of the total 
value of German exports. Today, even with 
the heavy reparations shipments of coal not 
included in the statement, the commercial 
shipments of coal still constitute 3.8 per cent 
of the value of Germany's exports, and it is 
,,nlv machinery and cotton fabrics that lead 
coal in value. Machinery and machine parts 
now head the list of values, and cotton fabrics 
arc in second place. ALichincry. now first, 
and cotton fabrics, now second, before the 
war ranked second and third respectively. 

after coal. - i u 

Paper and paper products were in fourth 
place before the war and they are in fourth 
place todav. Silt fabrics are m sixth place 
in •. iliK- today as compared with seventh 



Tonnage of Chief Exports from Germany for Year Ending 
April 30, 1922, and for the Year 1913 
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Commodity 



Coal, coke, peat, and b^quettc^ 

Lumber .ind timber 

Salt 

Potash for fcrtili7.crs 

CInv prijducts 

Malleable iron in bars. . . 

Cement 

Machinery and parts. . . 
Pjjwr and paper j)roduct> 
Railn-iiy rails, sleepers, er^ . 
Iron sheets and plates. . . 

Pig [ron 

Iron wire , 

Kurniture and other manufacture* of wmid 

Glass and glassware 

Castings, forgings, and other malleable iron 

products 

Iron pipes and tuljcs rol!e<l or drawn 

Llcctrical good.s 

Potatoes 

Manufactures of cop^icr and topper alloys . 

Toys and Christinas tree ornaments 

Iron or steel blooms, puddled bnrs, ingots, billets, 

etc 

Coal-tar dyes. . 
Crude line, . 
Ctjtton fabrics 
Manganese ore 
Automobiles 
(Number) 
Zinc ore 
Wool fabrics. . 
Sugar-beet seed 
Soft rubiser goods . 

Wool yarn 

Silk fabrics 

Tonnage of other exports 



Metric tons exported in 



May, 1921, to 
April, 1922 



Total exfMirt tonnage. 



8.804,932 
911,342 

757,154 
55«,977 
521,</»4 
471,824 

.fi<8,;io 
3^0,982 
305,134 

259,044 
2.?^,v;4 

lf,4,</..S 

132,132 

I2I075 
11«.945 



59. 1 (4 
44,6^49 

.19,6 10 



:i,8t6 
' 8,9^7 
(9.2741 
18.562 
12.412 
12,167 
10,091 
4,640 
1,592 
0.304.SI8 



21,826,164 



Year 1913 



44„34'',i96 
468,37« 
436,720 
2,162,123 
77«,750 
1,020,111; 

29,563 
595,670 
542,608 
635,128 
651,491 
782,91 1 
462,659 

76,290 
245,810 

176,164 
306,728 
'33.854 

332.47,! 

«4.:^-^ 

700,779 

75,328 
105,244 

70,568 

9,29v 
12.726 
(8,862/ 
45,092 

33.094 
29,650 
18,270 
13.821 

, 10.384 
16,463,034 

73,7«4.28o 
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are only four important items of German ex- 
port in 1921-22 that come up to the 
figures — lumber, furniture, salt, and auto- 
mobiles. 

Lumber, now oc^:upyi^l^ second place in 
the quantity table, was in eleventh pl.ice in 
1 91 3. This commodity showed an actual gain 
of 95 per cent — chiefly shipped to Holland, 
Alsace-Lorraine, the Saar, Switzt-rland and 
I''rance. Salt, now in third place in the ton- 
nage tahle, stood thirteenth in J 91 J, an actual 
gain of 8.1 per cent in tonnape, chiefly shipped 
to Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Holland, and 
Belgium. Potash, now fourth in tonnage, 
stood second in pre-war tonnage, registering 
a decline of 66 per cent, shipments largely to 
the United States. Clay products, in fifth 
place in 192 r -32, and in sixth place before the 
war, showed a dccrcas.e of about two-thirds. 

The total of iron and steel exports repre- 
sents only about 37 per cent of the 1913 ton- 
nage; rails and other track material fell off 
more than half, pig iron more than two- 
thirds, iron wire about two-thirds, and iron 
sheets and plates about 60 per cent, and iron 
pipes and tubes close to two- thirds. Ma- 
chinery held up relatively well in comparison 
with iron and steel products generally, al- 
though registering a decline of 35 per cent 
from pre-war tonnage. Locomotives were 
shipped to Russia. Roumania. Brazil, Spain, 
Holland and the Dutch East Indies, Gaso- 
line and other internal-combustion engines to 
Holland, Roumania and Belgium; sewing and 
knitting machines to Japan, France. Belgium 
and Holland; metal working machinery to 
Belgium, France, Italy, Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia; wood-working m.ichinery to Hol- 
land and Austria; polishing machinery to Hol- 
land, Belgium. Italy. France and Czecho- 
slovakia, Machiner>' c-tports to Latin America 
in general were slight. 

Automobile exports, chiefly to Holland, 
Sweden, Denmark, Belgium and Spain, in- 
creased from 8,862 before the war to 9,27+ 



cars, the tonnage increase being from 12,726 
to 18,987. In the year through April, 1922, 
the monthly average was 773, but later in 
1922 that average fell off. Electrical goods, 
including incandescent lamps in considerable 
quantities, showed a tonnage decrease from 
UJ;S54 in 1913 to 85,757 in 1921-22— the 
Lnited States, Scandinavian countries, Russia, 
Italy, Austria. Brazil, China and Holland ap-^ 
pearing prominently among the buying coun- 
tries. Cement, which occupied fourth place 
in the tonnage table before the war, dropped 
to seventh place, the tonnage loss being from 
M«o,(>oo to 472,000. Paper and paper prod- 
ucts dropped from 542,6<.i8 to 380,982. Fur- 
niture and wooden wares, one of the few 
showing an actual increase in tonnage, ro.se 
from twenty-iirst place in the tonnage table 
to fourteenth place, the tonnage rising from 
76,290 in 1913 to 132,132 in 1921-22, with 
Holland, the Saar. Denmark and the United 
Kingdom figuring prominently among the 
buyers. Glass and glassware dropped off 
more than 50 per cent, although retaining 
about the same relative position in the quan- 
tity table. Manufactured copper and copper 
alloj's showed a tonnage of 59,114 compared 
to the pre-war tonnage of 84,755. The ton- 
nage of toys and Christmas-tree ornaments 
wa.s off only 21 per cent from the pre-war 
tonnage. Potatoes stand now in nineteenth 
place in the tonnage tahle compared to four- 
teenth place before the war. although the 
1921-22 tonnage represented only one-fifth 
the pre-war exports. Sugar beet seed occu- 
pied about the same relative position in the 
list, but was little more than 30 per cent of 
the actual pre-war tonnage. Coal-tar dyes 
fell off about two-thirds from (be pre-war 
figure; crude zinc fell off more than three- 
fourths. Cotton fabrics e.xported in 1921-22 
represented less than a third of the pre-war 
shipments. 

The relative importance, from the stand- 
point of value of the various continents and 



countries, is another interesting side of the 
situation. A compact tabb showing the rela- 
tive importance of various countries for the 
first quarters of tgij and 1922, the best avail- 
able, is reproduced. In viewing this table 
some of the facts brouglit out above must be 
borne in mind; especially that, although a par- 
ticular country may be taking a larger per- 
centage of the total of Germany's exports, the 
actual gold value of the exports may be very 
much less than before the war — the absence 
of comparable value statistics making the ab- 
solute comparison impossible. It appears that 
turope is taking 78 per cent of Germany's 
e.vports now compared with 76 per cent in 
1913- Russia and the United Kingdom are 
only one-half as important customers as 
before the war; France onlv one-third. 
t)n the other hand, the relative im- 
portance of Scandinavia as a customer has 
"''^'"y <l""l>!od; the importance of the Ncther- 
Uinds has mcreased two and one-half times. 
Ibc Balkans, Austria- Hungarv, and the other 
countries to the east of Germany occupy about 
the same relative standing as before the war, 
1 he Umted States is relativelv more impor- 
tant as a customer of German\-, and the other 
American countries arc distinctly less im- 
portant than before the war. Japanese buying 
ot Germ,-m merchandise is relatively much 
more important than in 1913, 

tVl" u^'^'j^''^^ pain in the relative standing 
ot Holland in the list may represent a con- 
siderable amount of re-export from Holland 
to other countries, and mav in part be ,ic- 
counted for by the inability to make shipping 
connections at the German ports comparable 
to those that existed in .913. It is possible 
also that a considerable part of the shipments 
accredited to the Scandinavian countries, like- 
wise, finds an ultimate destination elsewhere. 

Space IS lacking to comment further in 
any detail on the Import figures which arc. 
fhTanidf '^""^^ -companying 



Getting a Freight Rate Fixed 



I 



'F I WANT something done in my busi- 
ness, I do it myself or I tell someone 
to do it and watch him — then it gets 
done." 

"But if 1 ask the Government to do some- 
thing, someone asks someone, who asks some- 
one else who asks another fellow- -and it 
never gets done." 

And there's a philosophj commonly held 
all through the United States. At the mo- 
ment it Is vocal in Petropolis, Michigan, 
whence has gone complaint to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission about a freight rate 
on potatoes, the leading product of the coun- 
try round about Petropolis. 

That spirit moved the farmer who left 
his car at the door of the general store 
and said to the proprietor: 

"Andy, what happened to your kick about 
freight rates?" 

"The commission is still working on it," 
Andy replied. 

"How long since you make the kick?" 

"A year in June." 

"That's government red tape for you." 

But here's what happened to Petropolis' 
complaint as engineered by Andy: 

Andy first wrote to the traffic manager of 
the B & D. Railroad, the tmly line serving 



By JOHN W. KEAN 

Petropolis, saying that, in his opinion, the 
rate on potatoes from Petropolis to Chicago 
w,is too high. In a few days be received a 
polite reply from the traffic manager which 
practically admitted that he was right. 

The traffic manager also asked Andy if 
it was a fact that the farmers were allow- 
ing their potatoes to rot in the ground and 
what reduction In the rate did he think would 
get potatoes to market. 

Andy replied to these questions to (he best 
of his ability and shortly received a call from 
a traveling freight agent of the B, & D., who 
made a trip through the country, observing 
conditions on the farms. 

When 3 few weeks passed after the agent's 
visit witht>ut any word from the B. 5c D., 
Andy decided to talk the matter of the 
freight rate over with a local lawyer— call 
him Ben. He didn't propose to pay any law- 
yer's fee: he would just meet Ben casually 
and get his opinion. 

Meeting Ben on the street, he showed him 
the letter from the trafSc manager. Ben 
read the letter but made no definite 
suggestions. 

"Would you send the letter to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in Washington 
and ask them to reduce the rate?" 



P"'^^^ ^ i'l"." Ben 

replied, after a moment's pause. 

. lhat mght Andy wrote the 1. C. C, send- 
ing along the traffic manager's letter It 

miiln.'''"'" Com- 

thl^h '''^'-'*'7i'«n>!n^, I<-tter advised Andy 
tha I,, would find all the necessary Infor- 
mation ,n the booklet in case he desired to 
nle a formal complaint 

dof.n'*'''.-'""'' t'l£^commission's letter half a 

for nformation but also to give him an idea 
of the seriousness of a formal complaint 
against a freight rate >i"."m 

suiTa;J''!i ^"'u ''•'l ''-fo ^ 

was . nl ■ "-'"^V there 
was a place provided for the signature of 

orm T 7 the complaint 

Ben ..^rm ^f"-. ^'>1''«. "When Old 
to wWt ^ " bad idea 

tnat he was fishing for a fee " 
1 ^"•'^ ''^""Ef't over the 
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Making a Bank and Office Building Pay 



TH E success of an investment in a bank and 
office building depends upon many factors 
— among the important ones being the ratio of 
gross floor area to the cubic foot cost of con- 
struction, the ratio of net rentable area to gross 
floor area, the ratio of elevator equipment cost 
to net rentable area,and the extent to which the 
entire floor area is well 
lighted and wel 1 ventilated. 

An exhaustive analysis 
is made in connection with 
every Hoggson bank-and- 
office building project to 
determine the character of 
building which will produce 
the greatest percentage of 
revenue.This analysis is set 
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forth on the form reproduced above. The 
schedule indicates the probable investment 
return of diflPerent building schemes which an 
owner may have under consideration. This 
information is furnished as a part of the com- 
plete Hoggson Preliminary Service and con- 
stitutes a major advantage secured by its use, 
A booklet which con- 
tains specific examples ot 
our standard Preliminary 
Service will be mailed upon 
request to those who are 
interested in the design and 
construction of bank build- 
ings, office buildings, or 
alterations to either type oi 
structure. 
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"You're a fool if you try to carry through 
a formnl complaint at your own expense. 
Every merchant in town and every farmer 
itround here wtII be benefited. I'll draw up 
a simple form of agreement for a division 
of expense, and while you get signers I'll 
prepare a formal complaint,' 

The formal complaint was ready before 
the agreement was signed. It accused the 
B. & D. of having in effect a freight rate 
on potatoes from Petropolis to Chicago 
which was unjust, unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory, unduly prejudicial, and. it was 
helievfd, a violation of the ionff-and-short- 
haul. Briefly. Ben. law- 
yerlike, had accused the 
B. & D. of every crime on 
the traffic calendar. 

Duly sij:ned, the formal 
Lomplaint was mailed to 
the I. C. C. and by the 
commission in turn sent 
to the B. & D. Railroad, 
which had twenty daj's 
to reply. 

When the answer of 
the B. & D.. which de- 
nied that the company 
was guilty of the c^ime^i 
listed, was rcccii-ed. the 
commission docketed the 
complaint for a hearing 
before an examiner. 

There are approxi- 
mately fifty examiners 
employed by the L C C. 
These men, lawyers iind 
traffic experts, are con- 
tinually traveling over 
the country holding hear- 
ings on formal complaints 
against freight rates. 

Andy and Ben were 
immediately advised of 
the date of a hearing in 
Petropolis, Ben, realiz- 
ing the technical nature 
of the hearing, called on 
a traffic e.xpert in Chi- 
cago for assistance. 

The day of the hearing a small array of 
railroad lawyers and traffic experts was on 
hand. In addition, to .Andy's surprise, an- 
other smalt army of potato shippers from 
Wisconsin, Illinois and Indiana were on 
hand. These men appeared to be more op- 
posed to Andy receiving a reduction in his 
rate than the "officials of the B. & D. 

Getting down to business, the examiner 
put the witnesses on the stand. Each testi- 
fied as to conditions e.xisting in the potato 
rising and shipping business under oath, 
rid when it came Andy's turn he made a 
very creditable showing. 

While .-Vndy had learned somewhat the 
attitude of the B. & D„ he had partly ex- 
pected that the company's attorneys would 
treat him a little rough on the stand now 
that he had forced the case to a legal bat- 
tle. Apparently, their desire w.is simply to 
get at the facts in the case and to develop 
to what extent a reduction in the potato 
rate would increase shipments .ind improve 
business conditions. 

In fact, Andy's real opponents were the 
Other potato shippers. The\- objected to 
Petropoli* and the neighboring territory in 
Michigan getting a lower rate unless thcy 
also got a reduction. 

The experience was teaching Andy a few 
things about freight rates The attitude 
of these shippers taught him that if one 
countv got a reduction the next count>- de- 
manded a reduction, finally the next state 



and, no doubt, in some cases, the whole 
United States became involved. 

Six weeks after the hearing Andy and Ben 
received from the 1. C C, a copy of a "Pro- 
posed Report" made by the examiner. This 
proposed report, after going into the his- 
tory 'jf the potato raising business in sur- 
prising detail, also the history of the freight 
rates on potatoes, concluded by recommend- 
ing a reduction in the rate from Petropolis to 
Chicago, If this proposed report was ap- 
proved by the I. C. C. it would become the 
legal decision of that body and the B. & D. 
would be required to reduce the rate. 




The traffic manager asked Andy if the farmers allowed their potatoes to rot in the 
ground, and what reduction in rate would get them to market 

Andy was elated until his lawyer pointed 
out that a copy of the proposed report had 
also been sent to the B. & D. and to the 
interveners, as the other shippers were 
termed (Andy, however, preferring "infcr- 
fei'crs" as a more appropriate name), and 
that these parties to the hearing had twenty 
days to file exceptions to the report or to 
request an opportunity to make oral argu- 
ment before the commission. 

"But both sides prepared written argu- 
ments after the hearing and sent them in," 
Andy said. "I don't .see any sense now in 
requesting an opportunity to miikc an oral 
argument." 

"The commission." Ben explained, "is 
practically a court of last resort in these 
rate cases. Every opportunity, therefore, is 
given the parties interested." 

"That's onh' right," Andy said. "If the 
report had recommended against us, I would 
have been kicking for another chance to talk 
and I suppose the other shippers feel the 
same way." 

"The other shippers will, no doubt, ask 
for an opportunity to m.ike oral ar;;ument," 
Ben said. "They cannot introduce any 
new matter into the proceedings but they 
will fight the case through and then make 
format complaint against their rates. You 
don't object lo a trip to Washington, do 
you. Andy?" 

Here, then, in table form is the record of 
the Complaiiit of Petropoli.-i : 



June I. Wrote the traffic manager of the 

B. & D. 

June JO. Reply received from the traffic 

manager. 
June 14, .Again wrote the B. & D. 
June 25. Wrote the 1. C. C. 
July I. Received reply and booklet from I. 

c. c. 

July JO. Sent formal complaint to 1. C. C. 
-lug. 5. Commission sent complaint to B. 
i D. 

Aug, zo. Commission received reply frum 
B. k D. 

.Aug. 25. .Advice received from I. C. C. that an 
examiner would hold a hearing on 
the potato rate in 
PetropoSis on October 
10. (As much lime as 
possible granted by the 
1. C, C. to enable the 
parties properly to pre- 
pare for the hearing.) 
Oct. 10. Hearing in Petrop- 
olis. 

Dec. 10, Proposed report 
of examiner received. 
(Two months alloweJ 
the examiner to make a 
j'tuijy nf the potato rais- 
ing and shipping liiisi- 
ncss, to study potato 
rates, carefully enani- 
ine and study the evi- 
dence anil make a deci- 
sion.) Parties given 
twemy day* to tile ex- 
ceptions and request 
oral argument. 
Jan. 10, Notice receiveil 
that 1. C. C. will hear 
oral argument In Wash- 
ington on March 5. 
Time again granted the 
parties to prepare their 
oral argument.) 
Mar. s- Oral argument be- 
fore the I. C, C. in 
Washington. 

Nothing especially new 
developed at the hearing 
of the oral arguments In 
. Washington save that 

Andy enjoyed his first trip to the capital. 

When they returned to Petropolis, Ben, 
like a wise old lawyer, immediatelv figured 
up the expense incurred, and each "signer of 
the agreement contributed his share. 

After thcy had contributed, some of the 
signers began to question Andy regularly 
abauc the decision. He told them all, with 
confidence, that they were certain to win. 
But as the days passed he got anxious real- 
I'^ing that, if thcy lost, he would hear about 
potato rates every day for the rest of his life. 

But they won. In April the news came 
that the I C. C. had acknowledged the 
justice of his complaint and approved the 
examiner's report. 

Red tape? Perhaps so, but whom shall 
we b ame? Government, railroad, shippers, 
or all three? 



A Little Known Subsidy 

gUBSIDY is a phrase that has nn terrors 
for state and municipal governments, 
w-hethcr withtn sound of the sea or high in 
the mountains, when it comes to their 
hnancrs The exemption of the interest on 
their obligations from federal income tax. 
the Secretary of the Treasury points out. 
me.lns that the Federal Government at its 
own expense is providing them with one of 
the most handsome subsidies that was ever 
known— and a subsidy in return for which 
there is no national advant,ige. 





— then, and only then, could you really begin 
to appreciate the importance of utmost pre- 
cision at every point in the manufacture of a 
jiguring machine. 

Even with equally good design and mate- 
rials, there are still literally hundreds of 
ways in which one figuring machine can be 
better than another, for there are hundreds 
of parts to be made and fitted together, 
hundreds of operations in which more care 
and skill may be used in one 
case than in the other. jb^^== 

Precision, exactness, pains- 
taking care with little things 



Better Figures 

for 



Bigger Profits 



were bom into the Burroughs organization. 
In building the very first adding machine, 
William Seward Burroughs, abandoning 
ordinary methods, made his drawings on 
metal plates which could not shrink or 
stretch the fraction of a hair, drawing his 
lines and striking his centers under a micro- 
scope. 

Precision in manufacture is one of the 
principal things that makes a Burroughs a 
Burroughs. For only with 
..1^ unfailing accuracy in building 
is it possible to achieve un« 
failing accuracy in results. 
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What Is Wrong With Radio? 

By RAYMOND FRANCIS YATES 



IN CERTAIN respects radio has been a 
business phenDmenon. Its rapid growth 
has no parallel in industrial history. It 
was in the bttcr part of the year 1920 that 
the engineers of die Westinghousc Companv 
started the experiment of broadcasting at 
Pittsburgh. It was the company's desire to 
stimulate the sale of amateur receiving ap- 
paratus. The effect was maf;ic. Within a 
few weeks time customers were standing 
three deep before the counters of the Pitts- 
burgh electrical shops. Available apparatus 
was swept from the shelves, and the West- 
inghousc Company Vas faced with the prob- 
lem of increasing its production at an unheard 
of rate. 

Alert to the business possibilities of broad- 
casting, the company at once established sta- 
tions in Newark, Chicago, and Springfield, 
Mass. In every instance, the Pittsburgh ex- 
perience was duplicated. The Nfwari Call 
devoted considerable space to radio material 
of an educational nature, and as a result the 
circulation went up by the thoumnds. The 
same thing had been done in Pittsburgh by 
the Post Disfiatrli and other local newspapers. 
In fact, the phenomenal growth of radio was 
due almost entirely to the support which the 
newspapers gave it. It a sensational 

thing and not without its circulation-gettinj; 
features. It was in this way that the public 
became familiar with broadcasting, and that 
entert,iinmcnt was available to anyone with a 
receiving instrument. 

Before the advent of broadcasting, the city 
of Newark boasted of one combined electrical 
and radio shop. A few weeks after broad- 
casting had started there were over 200. In 
New York City the jiuraber of radio dealers 
grew from a few to over 1,500. Radio be- 
came a side line for hardware stores, sta- 
tionery stores, drug stores; in one instance, 
the writer saw it featured as a side line in 
a milliner}- shop. The people who sold the 
instruments knew little or nothing about them, 
and every purchaser had to turn to his news- 
paper for information. 

THE industrial side of this matter was a 
study. Here was an unheard of demand 
that practically grew over night. It was a 
dangerous situation. The manufacturers 
producing instruments %vere deluged with 
orders. Every one of them had more busi- 
ness than he could absorb. The ordering on 
the part of the jobbers, dealers and distrib- 
uters was of the wildest nature. 

In the meantime the situation was aggra- 
vated by the establishment of more broad- 
casting stations supported by newspapers, col- 
leges and other public institutions. Radio 
sales grewr from a few thousand dollars to 
a point where they were estimated at no less 
than si.v million dollars a day. Even at this 
figure the dcm.md, .is rcflcaed by the appall- 
ing number of orders placed, was nowhere 
near met. Before broadcasting started there 
were about 30 reliable producers of amateur 
radio equipment. Within a few months the 
number of radio manufacturers was increased 
to five thousand. Incorporations came fast 
and furious. Many of the machine shops, 
left idle since the war, were put to use and 
in some cases amateurs who had a lathe in 



the cellar or attic became "manufacturers." 
Only 2 very small percentage of the new com- 
panies and corporations formed had either 
the necessary business, technical or manufac- 
turing experience. It is safe to say that 95 
per cent of these new organizations had no 
right to enter the business. Radio engineer- 
ing talent was scarce, and there were very 
few expert engineers worthy of the name. 

Badly designed and carelessly manufac- 
tured products were dumped upon the market 
by the carload. The material was eagerly 
absorbed by the ignorant retailers and passed 
on to an ef|ually ignorant public. Patent 
rights were absolutely ignored, and there was 
just one grand producing festival. 

Prices during this period of inflation were 
exorbitantly high, but a radio instrument was 
a piece of very 
mysterious mech- |^ 
anisra to the 
a v c rage pur- 
chaser, and con- 
sequently he had 
no conception of 
proper values; 
furthermore he 
was so anxious 
to receive the 
music that the 
thought probably 
never entered his 
mind. Devices 
that were assem- 
bled for a few 
cents were sold 
for several dol- 
lars. 

During the 
winter of igjt 
and 1,922, the 
radio business 
was tremendous, and its 
generallj 
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Seading-room Neuen, Germany. Messages from 
there reach ua in one-twentieth of a second 



felt 
The 



.., — .... eflfcct was 

^ -— , throughout the country. ^ „u 

raw material producers of the electrical 
industry were particularly benefited, and it 
was thought that radio was supplying the 
needed spark for the revival of American 
business. Many large and well-established 
manufacturers opened radio departments and 
started hurried preparations to help supply 
the demand. No one seemed to give any 
thought to the approach of the summer 
months and the effect of the warm weather 
on radio sales. Those who have followed 
the phonograph industry know that compara- 
tively few record or machine sales are made 
during the warm months. Business was splen- 
did until April. Production was still shoot- 
ing skyward. Then a great industrial catas- 
trophe was precipitated. Although the public 
did not stop buying entirely, sales fell off to 
an astounding degree, a very small percentage 



^'f.'^ " IJCfccniage ^ "«s;r volume ot business and 

of Uieir former high pomt. The effect was heavily in the local newsnaner^ 



disastrous. Dealers started to cancel their 
orders because their shelves were loaded and 
the merchandise was moving slowly. The 
jobbers in turn c.ineelled their orders with the 
manufacturers. The manufacturer was hit 
hardest. He had invested heavily in raw mate- 
rials in anticipation of continued demand and 
had 3 vast store of finished devices, in process 
and ready for delivery. In many instances, 
every ccn: of his working cipital was tied up. 



By the month of July. 1922, the surplus 
material ran high into the millions. Dealers 
and jobbers were unable to pay their bills and 
manufacturers were further embarrassed with 
frozen accounts. The writer knows of one 
manufacturer who was carrying over three- 
quarters of a million dollars in credits on 
hi^ books. Many of the reputable jobbers 
were so heavily burdened that they simply 
could not make payments. Such was also 
the case with the majority- of dealers. This 
debacle threatened the existence of some ot 
the very strongest manufacturers. Bankrupt- 
"«\camc fast. Side-line dealers disappeared 
with the same magic rapidity that brought 
them into existence. Literally thousands of 
manufacturers were swept into financial ruin. 
1 he market was glutted. The month of July 

also marked the 
beginning of 
slashing prices. 
Si\--doll,-ir items 
were sold for $2, 
and even the 
strongest manu- 
facturers in the 
field could not 
prevent this re- 
duction. The 
apparatus 
out of their 
hands, and the 
regulation of its 
price was abso- 
lutely beyond 
their control. 

Out of this 
muddled situa- 
tion a brisk traf- 
fic in price cut- 
ting grew. So- 
I. ... called clearinu 

houses were established, and the smaller 
manufacturers and jobbers were approached 
t>y agents who would relieve them of their 
apparatus at a price. Then the material 
of the bankrupt dealers, jobbers and m-inu- 
tacturers was auctioned off at ridiculous 
figures. Many manufacturers had to choose 
^etween going into hankruptcv or allowing 
these clearing houses to obtain their prod- 
ucts. Even the unloading of the surplus 
failed to revive some of them. 

In New York. Chicago and Boston, as 
well ss many smaller cities, cut-rate radio 
shops .sprang into existence. Articles were 
offerc_d at one-third and oftentimes one-fifth 
of what the public had been accustomed to 
paying for them. While much of the ma- 

"1 0* "ntnown manu- 

facturers, a large percentage was good stan- 
dard merchandise. The cut-price shops did 
a huge volume of business and advertised 
mimW '^'^1 "^-*Paper.. A large 

number of dealers refused to join this crusade 
of pnce cutting and as a result their sales 
amounted to little or nothing. In New York 
ZeTy '^-K the dellers 

whiVh ^ '"1 ^^^^^^-^^'t"". the members of 
ro lidrtK '"'"^ of P"-" 

-rted a general pS^uZ^^^^, 
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[Wt flatter ourselves we ate the germ of a great jftate the country mu^^ populate" Mmoml to Co„imsA$iq 




The Path of Empi re 



A LIFETIME agoan exhausted band 
of one thousand people, with 120 
wagons and more than 5000 cattle, 
struggled into the Pacific Northwest. 

The ruts of their wagons reached 2000 
weary miles behindthem. Months ofter- 
rible toil were over— the first of t heGreat 
Migrations was at its journey's end. 

A lifetime ago! The Pacific North- 
west was still a wilderness, the "Path 
of Empire" a wagon trail. 

« * 4> * 

From 1843 onward caravan after cara- 
van of covered wagons lurched 
■over the Oregon Trail. Then 
railroads and a mounting wave 
of immigration. 

Yet, only 40 -odd years ago, in 
all the vast expanse of Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho, Montana 
and Wyoming there were fewer 
people than in Cincinnati or 
Minneapolis today! 

But 40 years have wrought 
their miracle. Population has 
increased almost eight times 
as fast as in the United States as 
a whole. Large and beautiful 
citira have arisen. Rapidly grow- 



ing towns and villages, and comfortable 
farm homes dot the countryside. 

And with the tremendous growth in 
population has come a like growth in in- 
dustry, commerce, agriculture, markets. 

An Empire of Opportimity has un- 
folded, is unfolding in the Pacific 
Northwest swiftly. Its opportunities 
are the unequalled opportunities of a 
wide and rapid development in a new 
land of vast natural wealth. 

• « » * 

And this development, despite the high 

T(w Btttltnilon - Certd Sorthffn - Northtrn Pacific Rallrtait twr 
lariftj/ iy the filonttr tn^rtv ^ ^ Pacific fi/wttvMMt far tU Mrtleg 
in mln4 thtt puTfHut of ttmir/otnirra 



and haid 




Chicago Burlington & Quincy R.R. 

G RE AT N O P.TH ERN Ry. f^TM 

Northern Pacific Ky. Uwc 



level it has reached is still in infancy. 

In a great domain more than twice as 
large as France there are but three and 
one-half million persons. With millions 
of fertile acres adapted to intensive 
cultivation, there arc but seven persons 
to the square mile. Its mine of latent 
resources has only been scratched. 

Young, rich, virile, the Pacific North- 
w»t stands at the edge of an illimitable 
future. Its call is still for pioneers : pio- 
neers of the land — farmers, dairymen, 
stockmen, fniit - growers ; pioneers of 
industry and busing — manu- 
facturera, retailers, distributois, 
workers, operators; pioneers of 
trade and commerce. 

For each of these, in a land of 
gloriously mild and healthful 
climate, awaits the old, precious 
heritage of the American stock 
—a chance to "grow up with the 
country," a part in the second 
winning of the West. 

Write for itileretlUig bookttt, "Th« 
Landof Opportunity— Now". Address: 
Chicago, Burlington (Si Oui"Cy R. R., 
ChirBRO, III.; Great Northern Ry,, 

Ki I St. Paul. Minn,; or Northern Pacific 

Ry., St, Paul, Minn. 



Pacific Isjorthwe^t 

The Land of Opportunity 
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Those who cut prices were the only ones who 
could sell their merchandise. 

During the summer of 1922, everyone held 
out great hopes for the fall. It was believed 
that the approach of co!d weather wouid 
stimulate public interest again and that the 
enormous sales record of the past winter 
would be duplicated. Jobbers expected deal- 
ers to re-order and manufacturers expected 
jobbers to re-order. Some claimed that the 
ftftecnth of August would mark the beginning 
of a genera! revival and that large numbers 
of orders would be placed at that time. The 
fifteenth of August came and passed. There 
was no revival. The tiftcenth of September and 
October came .ind passed and i^till no revival. 

Those who predicted the revival had little 
or no idea of the tremendous quantities of 
surplus material that were available. Every 
week placed more of it in the market. Banks 
that had extended credit freely to some of 
the better manufacturers became anxious, and 
renewal of credit was made difficult if not 
impossible. Some of the very strongest fought 
most bitterly against price reduction. The buy- 
ifij; agents of the clearing houses took advan- 
tage of their condition and quietly approached 
them. Some of those who had fought most 
bitterly against price reduction were forced 
to let some of their surplus ko at a price. 

Much promise was held out for the Christ- 
mas period. The slogan, "This is a Radio 
Christmas," was spread far and wide. Al- 
though the buying at this period did not meet 
the expectations, it nevertheless was healthy 
and helped to relieve the situation to some 
extent. 

The Present Condition of Radio 

THE present condition of the radio indus- 
try is still alarming. Indeed it would 
seem that a good purifying process has been 
going on. It has been a matter of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, although unfortunately 
a few of the better houses were carried to 
ruin— not because ihey had no place in the 
picture, but because they did not have the 
financial stamina to hold out. At the pres- 
ent time, many of the manufacturers who 
have managed' to survive still have great 
volumes of surplus material on hand which 
»hey would gladly dispose of at a price, if 
they could do so without embarrassment. 

Those who have watched the radio in- 
dustry the past iew months have been amused 
at the way much of the business has been 
carried on. Conversa- 
tions are held in hushed 
tones; there are mys- 
terious telephone calls, 
unsigned telegrams and 
letters. Agents ap- 
proach manufacturers 
with ;dl the caution of 
bootleggers. 

In general the upset 
condition has been the 
very best thing that 
could happen to the 
industry. Every large 
industry has its Icvel- 
ing-off period. Radio 
is now passing through 
that period and the at- 
mosphere is gradually 
clearing. Even in the 
summer months of 
1922 there was a very 
normal business going 
on. The public is still 
buving radio apparatus, 
and buying gre-ir tjuan- 
tities of it. but in the 
past there have been 



too many manufacturers, jobbers and dealers. 

Radio is far from a craze. It is difficult 
to estimate the economic importance of a 
thing that will allow the voice of a single 
man to be carried to a million ears. Today 
it is largely a matter of critertainment; to- 
morrow it will be a utility. 

What the Real Problem Is 

THERE arc still many problems of the 
radio industry that must be worked out, 
some technical and some commercial. When a 
phonograph manufacturer sells a machine he 
opens up .mother outlet for tlic sale of 
records, and he makes more profit on his rec- 
ords than he does on the machine, Ii is 
claimed that George Eastman once said that 
he would give Kodaks aw.iy if people would 
buy his film. However, in radio we have an 
entirely different state of affairs, Wlicn a radio 
manufacturer sells a receiving instrument he 
is more or less mor.i!ly obligated to supply 
the purchaser with entertainment. This is an 
uhligation that carries with it no little finan- 
cial responsibility, since it costs between 
$50,000 and $75,000 a year to run a good 
broadcasting station, and this is a very large 
country. Here is a condition that is eco- 
nomically unsound. Yet there is no way in 
which the manufacturer can charge the viscr 
for the entertainment he supplies. 

Manufacturers of complete outfits have 
also been worried by the way in which the 
public has been buying parts for the purpose 
of building its own sets. The average Amer- 
ican family does not have ?roo to $200 to 
invest in an assembled radio receiver; conse- 
quently the parts are bought piece by piece, 2 
pair of phones this week and a condenser next 
week, and the outfit assembled according to 
some newspaper diagram. This is only an- 
other way of buying on time, and this busi- 
ness will continue until easy payment plans 
are developed and financed. The easy pay- 
ment plan practically made the automobile 
■ind phonograph industry. It will make the 
radio industry as well. 

The inevitability of the extended payment 
plan brifigs up the question : Wlto is going to 
retail radio? It is the person.ii opinion of the 
writer that we roust look forward to the 
phonograph dealer, who has not as yet taken 
his place in the radio industrj'. He knows 
the time payment plan: he has the shop 
and the facilities. He has listening-in rooms 
that arc ideally adapted to radio reception. 




Radio Cofppraliaa of Anitriat 



Luxurious simplicity of setting and appointments charatteriied many of the various 
exhibits at the Radio Show in New York 



We must look upon the year 1922 as the 
great year of experience in radio. It has 
taught many severe lessons and has blighted 
many hopes of those who were in a field they 
thought would shower them with wealth with- 
out effort. Our manufacturers have learned 
that they must sell programs instead of in- 
strurncnts. They have also learned many new 
and interesting things about broadcasting and 
the public likes and dislikes. They know more 
about advertising than they did, and they 
are starting to fully appreciate the meaning 
of standards and general cooperation among 
themselves. To this end a Radio Apparatus 
Section has been formed in the Associated 
Manufacturers of Electrical Supplies, and we 
also have a National Radio Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The patent angle of the radio industry is 
still somewhat involved. One big patent pool 
has been effected, but there arc still many 
infringements that have not been worked out. 
The pool referred to is that in which the 
Radio Corporation of America, the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., the 
General Electric Company, the American Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Company, the Western 
Electric^ Company, and the Wireless Spc- 
cialc)' Company participated. This pooliiv 
of rights formed a good step forward and 
prevented the precipitation of a cluster oi 
legal battles simitar to those the electrical 
industry experienced years ago. 

The Question of Patents 

'T'HLRE are still many legal wrinkles to he 
* ironed nut in the case of smaller corpor.i- 
tions infringing upon the patent rights claimed 
to be owned by others. In fact, there is an 
independent group drawing together for the 
purpose of protection along this line. In 
the telephone field we still have some ver\ 
powerful independent manuf.icturers who 
have been able to maintain their position 
only through research work. The improve- 
ments that have been made bv their research 
workers have thoroughly justified their ex- 
istence and recognition, and no doubt the 
sarne state of affairs will come to pass in 
radio. 

It is interesting to note the radio situation 
in England, The manufacturers there started 
at a time when tlicy had an opportunity to 
Mke advantage of the mistakes of others. 
1 hey formed a broadcasting company in which 
each recognized manufacturer bought a cer- 
tain amount of stock. 

It is indeed regret- 
table thi^ the English 
government saw fit to 
place a ban upon th« 
importation of Amer 
ican-made radio ap- 
par.itus for a period 
of three years. The 
English market would 
have supplied the 
hard-pressed American 
manufacturers with a 
ready outlet for their 
supplies. 

We can look for- 
ward to the future of 
the radio industry with 
high hopes, not oiiI\ 
from the standpoiir 
of broadcasting but 
from the standpoint of 
Its general commercial 
application. It is big, 
and it is here to stay. 
'I lid who tlares lo say 
tvlml thf futurr will 
ie? 
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Lighting 



solved production problems 
for Society Brand ^ ^ 

"Better lighting has eliminated eye-strain and the resultant 
fatigue among out workers. It has accordingly developed 
greater efficiency and has augmented production and in- 
creased earnings. In a subconscious way it has made for 
greater satisfaction and contentment among our workers. It 
is for reasons such as this that we consider correct lighting a 
quesdon of vital importance". — H. J, Spiesberger, General Manager^ 
Alfred Decker & Cohn, Chkago, Jlimois. 

Write for the new book, "Cutting Factory Costs with Lighting", 
telling how to make inexpensive improvements in lighting and giving 
you the cjipericncc of many manufacturers who have fowcrea unit 
l^or cost, improved product, and decreased turnover by right lighting. 
Address National Lamp Works of General Electric Company, Nela 
Park, Qeveland, Ohio. 



IF your lighong fulls short of 
the iptcificauoni of [tie recipe 
below in any particularj ic*s time 
CO think of re-lighting. Ask the 
man who supplia your National 
Mazda lunpa foi his recoitt- 
mencJatiorw. 

How to Light 
Your Factory 




BirLICTOR 



aoun.-fNAMUD 



Uk SCO- watt bowhetiiuneliid 
Mazda lamps in the RLM 
type metal refleaor ihiwti above. 
Space lo feet apart. 

KJELA PARK. Cl«d«id, i> * 
^ "uruvtniCy of light^' d^diCAtvd 
to iiQ(Kavon*T»( in \titnp* und prog- 
tm* in th« in of ligheins. Ii ttrvtt 
24 fafloriis, 1 7 Silci Divisions tnd 
iy,ooo dfaiffi in th» production ind 
maikfting of 96 E&iUion NmoomI 
Mazda Ump* Annually for UM in 
homfti, offktt, factorin. iiorw, Kr««<*» 
rulwayf, Auhltt(hti, and au 



B^tfllk^kMi rtfmtm * Stki DiyiaM tfvtpti It a tmifUM jmtt. 



NATIONAL 

MAZDA LAMPS 
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The Sales Quota Problem 



By Nelson H* Seubert 



ONE OF the most difficult probteps a 
tnanufacturrr has to contend with is 
that of production quotas for terri- 
tories. When he has checked off everj' cle- 
ment that seems to afifect this or that terri- 
tory his salesmen will give him a dozen more 
which he hasn't taken into the picture. 

But when all the elements which play upon 
distribution have been named over— religion, 
education, transportation, superstition, cli- 
mate, or what not — iwo basic elements stand 
out as of prime consideration. They are pop- 
ulation and income. Given the human animal 
in great enough density in a certain commu- 
nity' with money above the average and you 
have a consuming power* in that community 
which must be reckoned with for a large 
number of products. 

A study of these two elements, of course, 
will not give any absolute results or formula. 
As long as individuals are individuals there 
will be no fixed formula which can be applied 
universally even to a single product. But 
certain products common to the needs or de- 
sires of practically all human beings already 
flow very evenly over the country, and for 
these products the population figures should be 
a fair measure of the relative potential mar- 
kets. Other products, because they are very 
much in the desires of people, generally would 
have a similar even flo^v to all territories if 
people were all equally prosperous. 

So, is it not fair to assume that a weighting 
of these two elements— population and in- 
come—will give some 
measure of the con- 
suming power of 
communities, at least 
on those generally 
needed or desired 
commodities? 

But, as noted 
above, people and 
money are not dis- 
tributed evenly, or 
anything like it. In 
some communities, 
even though the peo- 
ple may be plentiful, 
the lack of education, 
lack of transporta- 
tion, a lazy climate, 
may express itself in 
low income, and, 
while such a com- 
munity might be an 
average one for the 
consumption of low- 
priced necessities 
{ the common wants 
of everyone), it 
would not be worth 
much as a market 
for high-priced lux- 
uries. 

How, then, can 
these two known 
prime elements be 
related to give at 
least a working out- 
line for the relative 
consuming power of 
communities? Can 
we not ask a manu- 



HERE'S something which looks 
like a Chinese puzzle. In fact, 
however, it is the relating of simple 
fundamental information which we 
believe ought to interest every Sales 
Manager. It is an attempt mathe- 
matically to improve on sales quotas, 
often perhaps based on less funda- 
mental information. 

We wish that it could be tried 
out by many Sales Departments. If 
it is right, we should be glad to know 
it. If it is wrong, wc ought to be 
told. — ^The Editor. 



the same way, a high-priced luxury of na- 
tional distribution should come somewhere 
near following the figures under Class 9, be- 
cause that is a weighting of population and 
income with income counting 90 per cent 
and population 10 per cent. Here again, 
though money is the important factor in the 
luxury products market, still the number of 
people will be bound to have its effect be- 
cause of the way the Browns try to keep up 
with the Smiths. 

Here, then, arc the various classifications 
with their corresponding weighting of popula- 
tion and income. 



facturer, who makes a product taken by 
the public and distributes it nationally, to ap- 
praise his product and determine, before lonk- 
ing at the chart on the opposite page, whether 
it is a low-priced necessity, a medium-priced 
necessity, a high^riced necessitj', a high- 
priced luxury, or in just which class he be- 
lieves his product belongs. In Class I, the 
low-priced necessity, class, population counts 
go per cent and income counts 10 per cent 
(because no matter how much of a necessity 
an article may be the money available for 
buying wilt have an influence, and should be 
set over against the population figures). In 



Class 

Cla!,s 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Claso 
Class 
Class 
Class 



Ratio 

Population 9 

Po|)iilatioti K 

Population 7 

Population 6 

Population j 

Popiilaiion 4 

Population 3 

Population z 

Population i 



Income 
I ncomc 
Income 
Income 
Income 
Income 
Income 
Income S 
Income 9 



AlabamA ........... 

.\riiona 

.^rkrknu^ ■ 

C&lilami« 

Colorado 

CoTUucticut 

Delaware. ......... 

Diitrict ol t>iluiabi« 

Ptorida 

Georgw 

Idaho 

Iltiaoia 

laoiana 

town 

K*tmi 

Kentucky 

Louiuana. 

Maine. > - 

Maryliind 

Mai^acbiuetts 



CUus 
t 

2.06 

.JO 
1.5S 
iA* 

.w> 

1.16 
.20 
.46 
.87 
2.53 
.it 
6.26 
2.7S 
2..H 
1 .66 
2.17 
t,63 
.69 
1 .46 
3.82 



Miehigaii ^ 



Misimippi 

Misicoun. 

Moouna 

Nchnula 

NcrftdB , . . 

Nrw Hanipslure. 

New jM»*y 

New Mexico . 



2.26 
1.S6 
3.M 
.50 
1.21 
.10 
.40 
3.11 
.29 

iiewYork 10 W 

2. IX 
.S7 
5.45 
1 84 
.71 
8.40 
62 
1.49 
.58 
2.07 
4.26 
,40 
.30 
2.10 



Sorth Carolin* 

Korth Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. .... 

Oregon 

Penniylvania. . 
Rhode I'.Iand . . 
South Carolina 
South Dakota. 

Tiwu 

Utah 

Vefmont 

VirsiTria 

WultioRton ;-33 

wSrvTrginia 1.38 

Wisconiau 2.43 

Wyominj » 



Class 
2 

1.91 
.30 

1.46 

3,68 
.90 

1.42 
.21 
,50 
.84 

2 35 
.38 

6.43 
2.71 
2. 37 
I .62 
2. OS 
1.56 
.68 
t.SJ 

4 03 

3 55 
2.22 
1 .43 
3.01 

.49 
1.22 

.10 

,40 
3 22 

.27 
11.44 
2.06 

.54 

5 SI 
1.77 

.72 
8.50 

.63 
1.37 

.57 
1.94 
4. 13 

.39 

.29 
1 .99 
1,36 
1.36 
2. 37 

.2t 



Ctasi 
3 

1.75 

.29 
1.34 
3.92 

.91 
1.48 

.21 

.55 

.81 
2.18 

.36 
6.S9 
2.66 
2.41 
1.58 
1.92 
1.49 

.67 
I 59 
4.25 
3.58 
2. IS 
1.20 
2.93 

.49 
1.23 

.10 

.41 
3. 14 

.26 
12.16 
1.89 

.50 
5.5* 
1.70 

.74 
8.61 

,65 
1.26 

.55 
I 81 
3,99 

.39 

.29 
1.89 
1.38 
1.34 
2.30 

.21 



Class 
4 

1 60 

.29 
1 .22 
4 16 

.91 
1.S4 

.21 

,60 

.78 
2.0O 

.35 
6,T6 
2.62 
2.44 
1.S4 
1.39 
1.42 

.66 

1 65 
4.46 
3,61 
2.14 
1,16 

2 84 
.48 

1.24 
.10 
.41 

3 45 
.24 

12.90 
1.72 
47 
5.62 
1 .64 

.75 
8.71 

.66 
I 14 

.54 
I 68 
3.86 

.38 

.28 
1.78 
1.41 
1.32 
2.24 

.23 



Class 
5 

1.44 

.29 
1 .10 
4.40 

.91 
1.60 

.21 

.65 

.75 
1.73 

,34 
« 92 
2.57 
2.48 
1.49 
1.67 
1.3S 

.65 
1.71 
4.68 
3.64 
2.10 
1.02 
2. 75 

.48 
1.24 

.10 

.41 
3.56 

.23 
13 72 
1 .55 

.44 
5.67 
t.58 

.76 
8 81 

.68 
I 03 

.52 
I 55 
3.71 

.38 

.28 
1.68 
1.44 
1.31 
2.17 

.24 



Class 
6 

1.28 
.29 
.98 
4,64 
.91 
1.66 
.22 
,70 
.71 
1. 56 
,33 
T.08 
2.52 
2.52 
I .4.1 
1.54 
1.28 
.64 
1.78 
4.90 
3.66 
2.07 
.89 
2.6T 
.48 
1.25 
,11 
.41 
3.67 
.22 
14,46 
1.37 
.41 
5,72 
1.51 
.77 
8.91 
.70 
.92 
.50 
1.42 
3.58 
.37 
.27 
I.S7 
1.47 
1.29 
2. JO 
.24 



Now. take New York State for exam- 
ple. It will be seen from the table that 
if you are a manufacturer of household 
salt. cotitemplHting national distribution, 
you should sell, roughly, lo per cent 
of your product in that territory, while if 
you manufacture a high grade automobile 
hkc the Pierce Arrow you should sell about 
i6 per cent in New York State. 

The outline must 
be taken only in its 
most general terms, 
but it may interest a 
number of national 
distributors reading 
The Nation's Busi- 
NBSS to apply their 
own class percent- 
ages to their last 
year's sales percent- 
ages for the same 
territory. If the chart 
contributes only a lit- 
tle to the study of dis- 
tribution it will have 
served its purpose. 

The Record Week 



Class 
7 

1.12 
.29 
.86 

4.88 
.91 

1.72 
.22 
.74 
,68 

1.38 
.32 

7.25 

2. 

2... 
I 41 
1.41 
1.21 



.48 
.55 



.63 
1.84 
5.11 
3.69 
2.03 

.75 
2 £8 
47 
1,26 

.11 

.41 
3.78 

.20 
15.20 
1.20 

.38 
5.78 
1.4S 

.78 
9.01 

.71 

.80 

.49 
1.29 
3.45 

.J7 

,27 
1.47 
I. SO 
1.27 
2.04 

.25 



Class 
8 

.97 
.28 
.74 
J. 12 
.92 
1.78 
.22 
.79 
.65 
1.21 
.30 
7.41 
2.43 
3.59 
1.3J 
1.28 
1.14 
.62 



90 

.33 
.72 
.99 
62 



2.49 
.47 
1.27 
.11 
42 
3,90 
.19 
IS 93 
1 .03 
.34 
5.83 
1.38 
.80 
9.12 
.73 
.69 
.47 
1.16 
3.31 
.36 
.26 
1.36 
1.52 
1.25 
1.97 
.26 



Class 
9 

.82 
.28 
.62 
S.36 
,92 
1.84 
.22 
.8.1 
.62 
1.13 
.29 
7.S8 
2.39 
2. 62 
1.33 
1.16 
1.07 
.61 
1 ,97 
5.54 
3,74 
1.9S 
48 
2.40 
.46 
1.28 
.11 
.42 
4.01 
.17 
16 63 
.86 
.31 
S.89 
1.31 
.81 
9.22 
.74 
.57 
.46 
1.03 
3.18 
.36 
.26 
1.26 
1.55 
1.23 
1.91 
.26 



11 the t aii l to r y to ctinsidcf ed is not the entire United States but, for exvnple, the 
the total net persoDal income of the Htw Enatand States ahoald be considered as 100 per 
number oi gmsaible cuitomer tmits in New England States should be 100 per cent. 



New England Sute», then 
cent and likewiisc the total 



pLEVE.M billion 
dollars means 
a lot of money. 
That was the sum 
total of checks used 
in 167 centers of the 
country during the 
week ended January 
3- It is the record 
for any week since 
the Federal Reserve 
Board has been col- 
lecting the statistics 
— that is, since Au- 
gust, igiS. To be 
sure, this record 
week included year- 
end payments. It 
was ft short week, 
however, containing 
a holiday. 
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One of the last o f tha many far-vloioned acta of John H, Pattsr^on tram to order tho 
eniargetnent of the N. C. R. Auditorium to serve an educational and contact center 
for National Cash Regiater fami lies. Toda^ it stands aa anathnr memorial to a wonder' 
fal industrial leader. We of The H.K. Perguaon Co. are proud that the responsibility 
for plan, design and construction was assigned to os WITHOUT COMPETITION, 
especially since it shows a cusiotner'a faith in us based on thorough acquaintance, 
Ferguson work already completed for The National Cash Register Co. now totals more 
than one million dollars. 



The 
Ferguson Plan 

Cumulativeexperience 
—planning hundreds 
of acres of factory floor 
space — perfected the 
Ferguson Plan for 
tiesigning, building and 
equipping factoriea 
complete. You can buy 
a plant or factory com- 
plete — at wholesale — 
at a fixed price— to be 
ready on a specified 
date — from one organ- 
ization — at one profit. 



Guaranteed 
Design 

Intensive industrial 
specialization supple- 
mented by checking 
and control systems 
which eliminate 
errors, make possible 
the Ferguson Guar- 
antee — 

"to save the owner 
harmless from errors 
in design or construc- 
tion and to guarantee 
for one year against 
defects in materials 
and workmanship". 



r 



Guaranteed 
Delivery 

Accurate material lists 
— contract purchases 
— quick shipments 
from stock — car- 
tracers — adequate 
supervision — plenty of 
men — splendid me- 
chanical construction 
equipment; — all insure 
the Ferguson Guaran- 
tee — on a bonus-and- 
penalty basis — that 
your building will be 
ready for you at a defi- 
nite date. 



Guaranteed 
Cost 

Buying materials at 
wholesale — from pro- 
ducers — o ft en in a d - 
vance of the need — pro- 
tects you from paying 
a premium for quick 
delivery— and makes 
possible a fixed price 
for the factory com- 
plete, guaranteed by 
The H. K. Ferguson 
Company, 



J 



THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 

HAROLD K. FERGUSON. Preiidint 
6S23 Euclid Avenue CLEVELAND Telephone R.r»d«lp1, 

Dam'gn and Construction of Heavy Induatrial and Railroad Projects 



Write, wire or 'phone to- 
day for descriptive illu- 
strated handbook of The 
Ferguson Plan or a pnr- 
Bonal interview — {no 
obUgalion). 



6854 
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ONE OF AMERICAS BEST BUILDERS 
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Recent Federal Trade Cases 



LETTERHEADS of a New York cordage 
I concern representing that it has mills 
in three cities and that it is the suc- 
cessor to a firm established in 185+ figure in 
a complaint issued against the concern by 
the Federal Trade Commission, which 
charges that those representations are not 
true because the concern does not manufac- 
ture cordayic, nor own nor control any fac- 
torr in which cordage is manufactured, and 
because the concern is not the successor to 
the rtrtn indicated on the letterheads. 

The commission wants some other qvies- 
tioas answered. It says that the New York 
concern bought rope originally made in the 
United States, sent to Europe durin); the 
World War, and later re-shipped to the 
United States. This rope, _ the complaint 
says, was represented to be first grade pure 
manila rope, and advertised and sold as such 
without disclosing to tho prospective custo- 
mers particulars as to the age of the rope 
and other pertinent facts. 

FI\"E Texas oil companies which arc said 
to have advertised that they have been on 
a dividend-paying basis are charged_ by the 
cotnraission with making false and misleading 
statements in connection with the advertise- 
ment and sale of oil stock. It is alleged 
that the companies have at no time had suffi- 
cient earnings with which to justify the 
payment of dividends. Other misrepresen- 
tations, the complaint charges, were in con- 
nection with the alleged purchase of oil prop- 
erties, ownership of oil producing wells, and 
publication of inflated figures concerning oil 
production. 

n^'HE old question of whether it is unfair 
i competition for a concern to pay higher 
prices for a product at a competitive point 
than it docs for the same product where 
there is no competition has fresh consider- 
ation in charges filed against an Ohio dairy 
company. In this case the commission avers 
that the comp.iny bought cream for the manu- 
facture of butter at competitive buying sta- 
tions in Ohio for a greater price than that 
paid for cream at non-competitivc Michigan 
stations. 

This higher price, according to the com- 
plaint, caused the company's competitors to 
discontinue the purchase of cream at the 
Ohio stations and thereby tended to lessen 
competition in that region. The company 
named in the citation has its principal office 
in Toledo, Ohio, with cream-buying stations 
in Milan, Michigan, and Bowling Green, 
Portage, Grand Rapids and Weston, ail in 
Ohio. 

A SECTION of the Clayton act is 
brought to bear on the financial oper- 
ations of an oil company chartered under the 
laws of the state of New Jersey. This com- 
pany has been cited in a formal complaint 
from the commission, which alleges that the 
.icquisition bv this company of a Texas cor- 
poration had' the following effects: substan- 
tially to lessen competition between the firms 
involved; to restrain commerce in petroleum 
products in those parts of the country m 
which the firms are engaged in commerce ; to 
tend to create in the purchasing cornpany a 
monopoly of commerce in oils, mduding the 
products of petroleum. 



Some industries affected by cases and 
complaints described in this article are; 



Automobile Tires 
Butter and cream 
Cordage 
Fountain pens 
Oils 

Oil stocks 

Paints 

Portraits 

Stockings 

Telephones 



The section of the Clayton Act to which 
reference is made declares "that no corpo- 
ration . . . shall acquire . . . the whole or 
any part of the stock or other share capital 
of another corporation . , . where the effect 
of such acquisition may be to substantially 
lessen competition between the corporation 
whose stock is so acquired that the corpo- 
ration making the acquisition, or to restrain 
commerce ia any section or community, or 
tend to create a monopoly of any line of 
commerce." 

SIMULATION of the name and style of a 
fountain pen maisufactured by a competitor 
is the basis of a complaint filed against two 
Toledo manufacturers and distributors of 
fountain pens. They are alleged to have 
begun the manufacture of a fountain pen 
.shortly after the patent had expired on the 
pen which had been produced by a competi- 
tor, with similarity of style and appearance 
to the pen on which the patent had expired. 
It is also charged that their pen was adver- 
tised and sold under names in close simul- 
ation to the names borne by the competitor's 
product. 

TIRES known to the trade "seconds" 
must not be sold to the public as tires of 
first quality, the commission ruled in order- 
ing a New York tire stores corporation to 
refrain from certain unfair methods of com- 
petition in the advertisement and sale of auto- 
mobile tires. 

In its investigation of the case, the com- 
mission found that the corporation bought 
tires from concerns that could nut afford to 
hold their stock and therefore sold to the 
corporation at substanti.illy reduced prices. 
A great quantity of the tires thus bought 
were "seconds," and in many instances were 
shown to have been sold by the corporation 
as tires of first quality. 

The order issued by the commission speci- 
fically prohibits the corporation from adver- 
tising or selling tires as being tires of "strict- 
ly first" or "absolutely first" quality unless 
such terms correctly and properly describe 
the tires so designated. 

CLEVELAND, New York and Washing- 
ton firms drew prohibitory rulings from 
the commission in connection with the ad- 
vertisement and sale of g<K>ds improperly 
described. Ail three of the firms sold hosiery 
— tivo of them used the word "silk" in a 
way to draw a charge from the commission 
that the trade and general public might be 
led into a belief that the hosiery so marked 
was made entirely of silk; the other firm was 



alleged to have sold socks made of part 
wool and part cotton as "wool sport socks," 
and this firm also advertised blankets made 
wholly of cotton as "wool finished blankets." 
Orders to discontinue the practices outlined 
have been issued to the three firms by the 
commission. 

'T'HE commissioa continues to keep a 
* watchful eye on advertising sponsored by 
oil companies. A Texas company, togethu i 
with its orgiiniz.ers and promoters, has been 
ordered to cease from circulating or distrib- 
uting advertisements or any other written 
or printed matter whatsoever in connection 
with the sale or ofifering for sale of stock or 
securities in which there may be set forth 
any false or misleading statements concern- 
ing assets, oil production, earnings, income, 
dividends, progress or prospect of any cor 
poration, association or partnership. 

In its investigation of the case, the com- 
mission found that in the .idvcrtisement and 
sale of the company's stock, a number of 
false and misleading representations were 
made, among which were statements attrib- 
uting a greater cipacity to certain wells 
of the company than was borne out by the 
facts, and a statement that the company 
had paid a so-called dividend on stock sold 
to the public, when in fact the company was 
in no financial condition to pay a genuine 
dividend. 

A KANSAS City oil corporation got into 
ttouble with the commission by adver- 
tising Its oils under a description which did 
not clearly indicate that they were composed 
of a combination of high grade and low- 
grade ingredients. 

That practice constitutes unfair competi- 
tion, according to the commission, which has 
issued an order specifically prohibiting tin- 
corporation from using in advertising matter 
the word 'Tennsylvania" or words "Penn- 
sylvania Oils" in connection with the sale 
of Its oil products which are compounds or 
mixtures of Pennsylvania oil with oil pro- 
duced m any other .state than the state of 
I'eonsylvania, without conspicuously disclos- 
ing that such blended oil or oils' arc not 
made wholly from oil or oils produced in tlir 
state of Pennsylvania. 

The commission's investigation revealed 
that the corporation advertised oils as Pcnn- 
sy vania oils which were composed of Penn- 
sylvania oil, a high grade oil, and other 
grades of a lower quality. 

A rP^"^ RAIT company, doing business in 
Uhicago, has been ordered by the com- 
mission to stop its representations to custo- 
mers and prospective customers that the 
usual prices which it receives, or has re- 
ceived, for its portraits are greater than the 
prices at which similar portarits are offered 
to such customers or prospective customers 
when those statements are not true, and 
from using a trade check or other device in 
a way directly or indirectly to represent to 
customers or prospective customers that por- 
traits offered by the company have greater 
selling prices than the prices at which thev 
are offered, when that statement is untrue. 

The inquiry made by the commission 
developed that the portr.iIt company employs 
a number of field agents who canvass from 
house to house to obtain orders for portrait., 




The Simple Secret of Success 



ALL GREAT fundamental principles are, when 
revealed, simple and easily usable. 
^ The secret, iCit is a secret of success is no 
exception to the rule. 
Two words tell it. 

Two words comprise tlie whole story ot what's 
required to win the high rewards in business— lell 
the qualities thai make a man forge easily ahead 
ol other men who in miive ability appear to be 
his equal. 

And those two words arc — iittrUigent service, 
Alt material rewards come in return for service — 

ol one kind or anutlier. 
Intrlligmt sert'ice naturally commands the high 

rewards. 

And the ability to render /rw/Klntclliceot Service 
is not bf>rn of chance or genius, but is ttie result of 
one thing and one tiling alone — knowledge. 

Barely two decades ago, business knowledge was 
available only thnrngh word of mouth imi)arting and 
long years spent in gaining day-to-day experience. 

In this day and age, business education enables 
earnest men to quickly and thoroly equip theni- 
Belves to render that type of Imelligent Service 
which commands substantial returns. This busi- 
ness education is now easily accessible thru 
erganhed training. 

Service slaffs comprising more than fifteen hun- 
dred people — hiKhly_speciali2ed expert groups— 
every facility that millions in capital and over a 
decade of experience place at our command, are 
found at La.Salle. AH arc concentrated upon 
equipping tiie LaSallc student to render sen-ice — 
the kind of service that commands not only income 
but positiorf and influence as well. 

Thru the Problem Method as developed and used 
by LaSalle he learns to do by doinj; — by going thru 
the actual work of the pf>sili"n he is training in fill; 
thus he enters the bigger task, when it opens to 
him, with confidence, lor he knows that he has 
notliing to face which he has nut already met and 
mastered. 

Seasoned, practical, experienced, he has thorply 
equipped himself to render — intelligent service. 

Any Concern — any institution — is best judged by 
its product. And the product of LaSallc is men. 



Without leaving home, without interfering with 
their daily tasks, thousands upon thousands of men 
in every part of the world have received thru LaSalle 
the specialised training necessary to direct their 
natural ability into prwluctive channels. 

Moreover — as an "unearned increment" — that 
training has quickened their faculties, broadened 
their viewpoint, given them an all-round growth 
in ptjwer and mentality. 

What LaSalle has to oflFer the ambitious man — 
what its members have accomplished from stand- 
points of rapid promotion ana increased earning 
power — these factors, considered in relation to your 
persomil problem of advancement, will clearly jxjint 
the way. 

Are you satisfied— with either your present prog- 
ress or your future prospects? 

Arc you in earnest when you say that you wish 
to realuc to the full the added earning |)ower that 
trained ability to render intelligent service brings? 

Your answer to those questions will lell you aulo- 
matically whether or not you are the kind of man 
LaSalle can help. 

And the information we will forward on request 
enables you to intelligcnily exercise your judgment. 




pTtttde»t 
LaSallt ExtenJwH U»ivtnUf 

LaSaixe extension university 

Dept. N-4 ClucaRO, Illinois 

Upon request, the lx>ok "Ten Years' Promotion 
In One," and material completely descriptive of 
the course and service Ihat interests you, will 
gladly be sent without cost or obligation. Just 
indicate your choice by checking, and write below 
your name and address. 

D' ; tniieemi.-Bl D ModiTn I! r.- 

C ■ '-smansliip f(|x..nd< - uc« 

D iiu-v □ Mo.l. f I 

D I I..B. :.i rhods 



□ .It 
O : 

-111 

tl] 1:: I Man^Kcment 
lilliLieij.. y 

□ B«DklD( and PiDancc 



□ t". r 



-iikinti 



□ C. i'- .K. CuacluOK 



LaSalle 

Extension 
University 

The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
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A Connexion 
of Real Value to 
the Investor 

MEN who have learned to make sure- 
footed progress in their financial 
affairs know that the services available to 
them through established relations with a 
reliable in vratment house are indispensable. 
A connection with Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
adds to the investor's own knowledge and 
experience these distinct advantages— 

a — The complete facilities ol an old, 
established house in assisting you 
to gauge security values. 

t—A wide selection in various types 
of conservative bonds. 

c — Active co-operation in helping you 
steadily increase your accuraulat ion 
oi bonds, through a convenient 
and interesting plan of syaiemalic 
investment 

J — A sincere and continuing interest 
in your bond investments — expert 
advice concerning them at all times. 

e — Assurance of our endeavor to help 
you conform your bond holdings 
exactly to your requirements. 

/—Facilities for saiekeeping of bonds, 
collection of coupons, assistance 
with income tax records, efficient 
service on purchase, sale or ex- 
change of investments, extensive 
statistical information, etc. 

g — A painstaking service regardless of 
the amountoi your bond purchases 
— by mail, through our represoita- 
tives or over the coimter. 



DeiaiUd description of thetathutsmices you may 
obtain from Hahry, Stuart Cf Co., together with 
information of general iaterea and value to jn***- 
tors, is contained in our booklet, "Chooiittg Tour 
Inveament House. " Let ut send you a copy without 
obligation— write for booklet 264 



HALSEY, STUART & CO. 



1 N C O B PO R ATC O 



CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
M9S.LoS«lkS«. HWillSi. MDevonnWSi. L»nd Titjc Bid*. 

DETRorr sr louis Milwaukee Minneapolis 

FordBldg. Secuni, Bide. IM W«. Nai. Bk. Bldg. Metropolian Bli, Bldg. 



which the company makes from photographs 
During this soticitation, the commi.«ion dis- 
covered that the company's agents represented 
that the company did not advertise, but gave 
its customers the benefit of the advertising 
saving, and the commission asserts that the 
company was advertisini; in farm journals 
when those representations were made. 

Other representations concerning the value 
of the company's standard portrait, the 
hand-made quality of portraits, and the use 
of trade checks to indicate a fictitious value 
of portrait."; sold by the company were held 
by the commission to be misleading, 

'T'HE USE of second-hand parts in the 

* manufacture of telephones is condemned 
by the commission by reason of the manufac- 
turing company's failure to disclose in its 
advertisements that the initrumcnts contained 
old or used materials, thereby tending to mis- 
lead purchasers and prospective purchasers 
into the belief that the instruments were en- 
tirely new. 

A marketable product partly or wholly 
composed of old or used parts must be plain- 
ly so designated to the trade and general 
public, the commission has ruled with the 
issuance of an order which prohibits the 
company from advertising, selling, or offer- 
ing for sale telephone instruments, equip- 
ment and accessories composed of or coi}- 
taining used or second-hand parts, unless it 
IS distinctly sL-ited that the equipment and 
.iccessones contain used or second-hand parts. 

'yWO concerns dealing in paints, varnishes, 

* and turpentine outran the facts in their 
advertising, the commission holds in order- 
ing them to refrain from certain practices. 
A Richmond concern used the words "Argen- 
tine turpentine" in the advertisement and 
sale of a substitute for Argentine turprn- 
tme, says the commission, which adds that 
a representation of that sort is misle,iding 
to the purchasing public by reason of the fad 
that the commodity designated Argentine 
turpentine is not turpentine, but a substitute 
for turpentine. 

The order issued to the Richmond concern 
provides that it must discontinue the use of 
the words "Argentine turpentine" in the s.ilc 
ot a commodity which is not turpentine and 
which docs not originate in the Argentine, 
and that the word "turpentine" must not be 
used in the sale of a commodity which is not 
turpentine unless accompanied by the \vord 
substitute^ as a part of the trade name 
or brand by which the eommoditv is sold, 
the word substitute" to be as prominently 
displayed as the word "turpentine." 

A NOTHER company, with its princip.il 
"/fice in Cleveland, w.is found by the 
commission to be using advertising in the sale 
of pamts, varmshes and the like, which indi- 
cated that those products were manufactured 
ThrT l!""'" tf"?r« i" « number of cities 
W A K 'v\ ^I""^^ 'hereby tend- 

A ^""•^ » middleman 

was saved i„ the purchases fr.m this company. 

rvvo names were borne by this company, 
Sth.r """"'''''"V that under 

cont o tl- T "^her did it own or 

control any factories. 

Under the provisions of the order issue* 
h> the commission, the company mu.;t stop' 
using statements ,o the effect that t is a 
manufacturer unless it ,rr,,.U 
. , n actuallv owns or oo- 

tCV. oTT^' '""t discon inue 

t has fac n -f °\ '•"'"^^ ^^hich it savs 
ir nas lactones unless it ^..-.r... t 
the cities so listed factories in 
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A few of the more 
prominenC hospitals 
warmed by American 
Radiators 

P*lrr Bnni Brig ham 



BoutHit Mui. 

SfljjuMc Luke, N.Y. 

FiTch Avcnut Hoipftal 

Ntw YflikCity 

Ml Suiaj Ho* pi 1*1 

New York Giy 

fiuff-lo. N.Y. 
Penniylwuii H»piiMl 

Jtfffienon Ho«pit«] 
E^hiladctphi-, Pfl. 
Jchn> Ho];)km> I lotipiul 

Allegheny GcTMral H^MpiuJ 
DaltimDrCr Md. 

WMilillgt04l, D.C 

Cincinnati Gcn«c«l HwpiiMl 

Qnomtuti, Ohio 

Cook Caiintr Hd«pitiil 

Ford Hoapttal 

I>Ftrt>ii, Mich. 

IndiMnapolu Gty HoipttdJ 

IndidHApolii, Ind^ 

St. Law», Mo, 

CoJumbiA Hotpiifll 
Milwaukwp Wta, 

St. Mitry*ft H»pf(Al 
{Mmyo Clinic > 
Rodiater, Minn. 

IJcnvcr, Colo. 
Counrv Hospital of S«n 
Sun i^nnciKP, Oil. 






A. I.. Baik>i*.pathrk 



Into a warm friendly world 



THERE may be some hard knocks 
before you are through, little 
fellow. But for these first few days 
of your long trip, at least, you will 
find the world wonderfully friend- 
ly, comfortable and warm. 

And we are very proud in having 
a part in giving you such a wel- 
come — proud that, in so many 
hospitals, architects and trustees 
have specified that the warmth 
shall come from Ideai, Boilers 
and American Radiators. 

When you grow up you will make 
a curious discovery. You will find 



that many people who begin their 
lives in scientifically wa-rmed hospi- 
tals spend their lives in abominably 
heated homes. 

But you, we believe, will be wiser. 
You will have an ARCOI.A and 
American Radiators in your litde 
home, when you marry; and an 

Ideal TYPE A Heat Machine 
in your larger home, when you 
prosper, later on. 

This, at least, is our wish for you : 
that your home may always be as 
warm and friendly as your whole 
little world is now. 



SPECIAL NOTE (to your father and ail fathers): 



The little book we publish entitled "Bet- 
ter Warmth and Better Health" tells 
some very valuable things about the re- 
lation of your heating plant to your fam- 



ily's happiness. Incidentally, it gives ten 
definite suggestions for saving coal. It 
will be sent to you on re<juest, from 
either address below. 



A MERICAN R ADIATOR C OMPANY 



Ideal Boilers and AMERiCAxR&diators for every heating need 



104 West 42nd Street, Dept. 55 

NEW YORK 



\merjg\xTde/VL 

jfiPADL\T0RsiB01lER5 



816 So. Michigan Ave., Dept. 55 

CHICAGO 
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The Farmer Is More Cheerful and When He Smiles the 
World of Manufacturing and Selling Brightens 

By ARCHER WALL DOUGLAS 



FROM NOW ON tLI] the summer wjlstice is past, the weather 
will be the dominant factor in agricultural life, and likewise 
in the business situation. Of late it has been most favor- 
able, snow and rain prevailing in practically all sections from the 

Pacific Slope to the Atlantic 

Seaboard. Thirsty ranges and 
pastures in the Southwest 
dnink deep of moisture, and 
growing winter wheat in the 
dry Great Plains States took 
on new life. 

How much damage winter 
wheat suffered from lack nt 
rain in Kansas, Nebraska and 



Business Conditions, March. 15, 1923 

THE DOUGLAS MAP shows at a glance the general 
conditions of the country. Light areas indicate good 
crops, industrial activity, and "high pressure" buying 
markets. In the black areas these conditions are lacking. 
The shaded areas are half way. 

In studying the map it should always be borne in mind 
that only actual conditiona ate shaws; prospects are not 
indicated. 



»t .an oversupply that puts growers back into the trouble from 
wJiich they have .fust emerged. Irish potatoes promise to be the 
onl^' exception this sprinj; to an increased acreage over last sea.wn. 
I hroughout the aiinailtura! sections the feeling of hope and 

cheerfulness grows apace. 1 he 
relieving of drought in the 
dry regions from the Rocky 



rnountains eastward came in 
time to put new h.ipe into the 
hearts of the cattlemen, and to 
put the soil in shape for spring 
seetling. Heavy snows in the 
high levels of the Rockies and 
the Sierras insure plenty of 
water tiext summer 
for irrigation. In 
the two Dakotas, 
where tack of cars 




Oklahoma, and fr<jm 
exposure to the winter's 
cold in theCentral West will not 
be apparent until spring is well ad- 
vanced. But the present promise is not 
encouratfing for so large a crop as last year. 
Hessian^flies and chinch bup are reported (rom a 
number of areas, winter kilhng has taken roll m several 
of the principal wheat growing states, and the acreage under 
cultivation is somewhat less than last year. 

Consideration of these facts has done much to sustam the 
price of wheat despite an apparently large .Argentine surplus 
seeking a market. This is the season when experts engage in 
guessing contests as to the amount of farm reserves of gram 
It is an interesting and harmless amusement with no one ever 
knowing what the real answer is. The current fair)- tale about 
Russia being .xgain in the grain exporting business found only 
passing credence. 

Plowing and seeding are ^ing on in large measure wherever 
the weather permits, and all indications point to a heavy acreage 
of all farm products, especially cotton. This same story comes 
from every country where cotton is raised. The northward 
flow of early garden truck has already assumed !at^c propor- 
tions. There will also be more sugar cane planted and more 
sugar beets contracted far than last season. 

those hopeful souls who are trying to stabilize the prices of 
things and the buying power of money have a larger and more 
prornising field in the production of agricultural commodities in 
which every season of remunerative prices is followed hy a year 



lack of proper grading were contriburng rea.sons. ^ 

This hopefulness for the immediate future finds even 
expression in industrial life where activitv is risim, ?''*^j?f'' 
higher This i< tmn nr^rf\r:\U. ..V -II e ^ ™ Steadily 



IS true practically of all forms »[ 
latiuniig, wiiicii are crowded With t.rders that thev ar 
to fill promptly. This last is due to the fact that it tak 
to make goods when the rush comes in a fltKjd, and also T'' ^ 
lalxir of the kind that is neciled is really scarci- ' 



manu- 



aube 



"y scarce. 

The situation is a perfectly healthv one so far as 'tt r ■ 
.... I ")r It 




In the great cities there are many now eniployet) 'j' 
lo until recently had been idle for month* J 



who until recently had Lieen idle tor months, and 
without purchasing power save for the barest nece- 
Likewisfc in the countryside, the farmer has been 



as only he knows how, for over two years. 



„ -.economizing, 
1 here is much to b^ 
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q4 few of the many nationcl 
leaders using c/lRT^ETAL 
* 

Qeaeral EUclrie Company 
Standard Oil Company 
John Hancock Mutual Life 

Inxurartie Cr>, 
Atnerican Can Company 
National Cask RcgMer Compary 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Armour Company 
United Stale* Steet Company 
Packard Motor Car Company 
H. ty. Johns-ManrilleCompat:y 
Firestone Tire & RiilfhcT Co. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co- 



'Your Permanent Office-^ 

Start it mow/ 

The offices you admire in "big business" didn't just happen. 
The leaders in business instinctively turn to ART METAL 
to provide just the right office equipment tomecievery need. 

As you have need for new equipment, install ART 
METAL one piece at a time, thus building toward your 
ideal office. ART METAL offers a complete line of steel 
office equipment including everything from a waste basket 
or desk tray to a steel safe. 

You don't have to throw out all your present equipment 
to build your ideal office. Any single unit of ART METAL 
will harmonize with whatever equipment you now have. 

For the man who requires only a desk or a file, ART 
METAL is just as important and economical as it is for 
the big office. 

Visit the ART METAL store in your city. Let them 
show you how little it costs to equip your office for 
permanence. 

Art /Yl^til 

JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 

Steel Office Equipment, Safes and Files 
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m IntroductMO tho 

I SYl^TROK 

ELECTRIC HAMMER 




= ' I 'O any man or company whose business involves 

= A drilling or chipping masonry or chipping metal— 

= or who has any use for a power hammer for light 

= riveting on assembly work, the importance of this 

= announcement can hardly be over-estimated. 

= It means that costly, tedious hand work on such 

= operations can now be eUminated without the pur- 

^= chase and maintenance of heavy, expensive equip- 

= ment. Any alternating current Une furnishes the 

= power. The Syntron Hammer applies that power — 

= successfully. 

^ It means — specifically—this: 

g A POWER HAMMER 

g —so CONVENIENT that it can be carried from place to 

=71 place like a suit case 

^ —so ADAPTABLE that it can be plugged into an ordin' 

M ary light socket 

g — so POWERFUL that it "tU sink a hole one inch in 

^ diameter into hard concrete a; the rate of j inches a minute 

^ — so SIMPLE that it can't get out of order. The Syntron 

^ Hammer has only one moving pare, the hardened stee! 

2 hammer head which flies back and forth in a cylinder. 

= No motor, gears, cranks, eccentrics or connecting rods. 



INVESTIGATE 

If the Syntton HammeT is anywhere nearly as 
good as we say ic is, it means some very attractive 
savings. You know that. Now 6nd out. We have 
descriptive literature ready to send to you when 
you write for it. And, believe us. it will pay 
you to write today. 

NATIONAL ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 

681 Chatficld- Woods BIdg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 



IS YOUR BUSINESS 
HERE? 

The Syntron HamnuT will pay for 
irself many timeA over for— 

EIi?ctricalConcrTictora.Sr*aimfittcrft, 
Plumlvrs. Gimi^nil Cwntractors. 
.StTiit Railwiij;*, .Saitinii Compan- 
ri'l. S:.'! r' -I '-.'vninU Compnnm. 
Elovi- , FouniJripa, Ma- 

cliiHt- , ,ind Vault Con- 

struct ^ . ' i.^.iniee. Fife D<Mt 
and WiiiJ^jw BuildetB — 

For any Manufacturer who docs 
lifiJic ar^tiunary rtvetin^ — 

Far any Comjiony who hju luc for a 
con vcnIent.porraDle power hammer. 



"^u i""^ on the farm, much that is new that 
should be bought. Merc replenishment, and 
the natural consumption of over one hundred 
million people accounts for the greater part ot 
the present demand, and it will continue until 
the country is filled up and its hunger appeased. 

i he building and construction business is 
typical of the situation. Its enormous activ- 
j'y 's due entirely to the necessity created by 
lack of building during some years of the war, 
and some years afterward, when the neces- 
sity IS satisfied, this enormous activity wiU 
coinc to an end, probably tapering down 
gradually, and its next era of expansion will 
from a very different cause from that 
wfych now animates and underlies it 
_ What is true of manufacturing and building 

equally true of mining and of transportation. 
iNor are these manifestations.of activity local 
and partial, but rather nation wide, or nearly 
so, m their extent. 

One ol the interesting and characteristic 
tcatures of the present good times is that it is 
concerned mostly about the' immediate future 
and very little about whac.mav happen some 
SIX months from ncw.^and consequcndy it is 
not making ventures nor commitments far 
ahead. Also it contmucs to leave Europe 
largely out ol its' calculations for the time 
being. 



If You Are a Policy 
Holder — 

PyOES THE business man desire to Icnow 

K A ? " Protection he 

buys? A leaflet entitled "If You Art- » 

bers of the National Chamber, brings the 
answer. Smce its issuance, requests frnm all 
parts of the United States l..TC„ t'eZe ' 
for publications of the Insurance Department 
A most 50 per cent of these were irZZ^l 
ufacturing concerns and approximateir^o 
per cent from mercantile, transportation and 
miscellaneocs businesses, 

THE heaviest demand was inr i 
anceBuiietin. This buSn 'prepared fo" 
tlie policyholder and is obtainable Trough 
your chamber of commerce or trade assa- 
ciation It contains no„.t,,hnical angles 
designed to acquamt the insured with the 
provisions of his insurance contracts the in 
surance services to which he i, ,„,;ti j j 
the important position whil '^hrSutlo 
of insurance occupies m our naflon,! « 
nomic structure. , The reladonrh 'kX 
lation and taxation to the welfare of^n- 
surance buyers i, stressed in order tha the 
business man miy know he pays for inJudi 
nous laws which his repreLn^at vcs place 
on the statute boob. The policj^holder's at- 

prevailing in his own loca ity, and wh-rc 
these are unfavorable he is wcouraRed o 

It If^i!-"' u"'?" '^^'^ improvement 
through his chamber of commerce or tTnde 
association, iviiae 

Trif„Jri!"1" Departtnent of the Na- 
t'onal Chamber is actively cooperatine with 
member organisations. Besides supper J 
regular insurance service and aiding with 
heir local activities, it refers important p7ob- 
Zir^'-^-'"^ Advisory Com- 

Jrrnent'^:Lrre"^^„Ls"'"T\''' 
Already, it has rendered va uable assi<«tance 
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The Nation's Transporta- 

Ition Problem 
By A. B. BARBER 

THE Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is forming a general 
conference for the consideration of na- 
tional transportation needs. The Amcriavn 
people have never been more keenly alive 
to the great need and opportunity for im- 
proving our transportation system than they 
are today. Suggestions tonic from every 
part of the country. There is no question 
that in some respects our railways have 
fallen behind in developing with the ever- 
expanding demands of business — and that, if 
they arc not soon enabled to resume a normal 
expansion, disaster will follow. On the 
other hand, our transportation system is ad- 
mittedly the best in the world today, better 
than that of any other country, for ex- 
^ple, last fall, during the movement of 
crops, we experienced a car shortage and 
protested vigorously. Yet in Europe each 
fall is always expected to bring serious car 
shortages and the people accept embargoes 
as inevitable at that season. Why then this 
nation-wide apprehension regarding our na- 
tional transportation? 

Ooth future and immediate needs are to 
be considered. For the future it is the ques- 
tion of adequate expansion just mentioned. 
In the more immediate present it is the 
chatiicteristic national demand for improve- 
ment. 

What Are the Needs? 

THE chief needs arc, first, a real re- 
establishment of railway credit; second, 
greater cooperation between the various 
agencies of transportation — rail, motor, elec- 
tric railways, waterways. 

There remain other important questions: 
(he rate structure which the initiated regurJ 
as an accumulation of inconsistencies, and 
the question of railway labor, a subject some- 
what beyond the scope of the present article. 
It is enough to say that the railway worker 
has in the past established a remarkably fin ' 
record of devotion and ability — a record 
which the keen sense of the American peo 
pic is Jikely to use as the standard of per 
formance to be expected of the worker in 
the future. 

In view of the interest of American busi- 
ness in the subject it is well to outline the 
steps which are being taken by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States regarding 
Our national transportation system. At the 
meeting of the Board of Directors at Gal- 
veston, November 23-4, 1922, President 
Barnes was authorized to call an informal 
conference for the consideration of trans- 
portation problems. At this conference in 
New York, January 26, were present: Presi- 
dent finrnes presiding. Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover, Mr. Carl Gray, chairman of 
the Transportation and Communicaiion De- 
partment Committee of the Chamber: Mr. 
Geo. A. Post, chairman of the Railroad Com- 
mittee; Mr. W. L. Clause, chairm.in of the 
Waterways Committee; and several Icadinj; 
representatives of the railways, the motor 
industry, and waterway interests. 

An earnest discussion of transportation 
needs took place. All agreed as to the largi- 
possibilities for greater cooperation between 
the different transportation agencies. All 
recognized that the feeling of competition 
which has seemed to prevail between the dif- 
ferent types of carriers— for example, be- 
tween the motor truck and the railway — 
was largely unnecessary and artificial, and 




Industrial Power 

FROM A TO Z 

(Automobilea to Zinc) 

lUTOMOBlLE antj oLher manufacturers 
requiring new plants or additions to 
existing plant will be interested in the 
boiler house designed and built by Stone 
& Webster for the Fierce-Arrow Motor 
Car Company as an addition to an 
operating plant. 

Regarding this boiler house the client has WTitten; "We 
also wish lo express oitr appreciation that the work was carried 
on with the smallest possible disturbance ty our manufacturing 
operations and witliout friction with aty of our large operating 
organization.^' . 

We have designed and built industrial power plants of 
all sizes and t3^es for a wide variety of industries and 
as indicated by the Pierce-Arrow statement, we work 
with you and for you, and this method of combining 
our broad, general experience with clients' specific ex- 
perience accounts for the uniformly successful results 
of our industrial power work. 



Stone 8c Webster 

INCO RPORATED 



BOSTON. 147 MUk Stmt 
CHICAGO. 3S S. DhiWi Sum 
SAN FRANCISCO. Holbraek BUg. 




NEW YORK. 120 Bnwlvay 
PnTSDURGH. UflMB Auemdm 
PHILADELPHIA. RwJ Eium TnM Bld(. 
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Bringing together two groups 
of specialists in the two great 
fields of banking 

The consohdatton oj the Irving Bank and 
Columbia Trust Company typifies a new trend 
m modern baulking 

'TpHE Irving Bank - Columbia Trust Company 
■■• announces 'o its depositors the beginning of 
operations under its consolidated name as of the close 
of business February 7th. 

At the service of the depositors, those outside as 
well as in New York City, wilt be the combined re- 
sources, the combined experience and the combined 
services and facilities of two groups of banking special- 
ists, long established in their specific fields. 

The former Columbia Trust Company contributes, 
among other things, the ripe experience of long years 
of specialization in trust services — personal and cor- 
porate. For a generation it has been identified as one 
of the leading factors in the development of these 
services. 

The former Irvintj Bank contributes the accumulated 
experience of more than seventy years of specialization 
in commercial banking. Step by step for nearly three- 
quarters of a century it has kept pace with the growth 
of .-Xmerican business — developing many highly spe- 
cialized services which make it possible to handle with 
speed and with accuracy all commercial transactions — 
national or international. 

Dep^)sitors of the two former institutions will thus 
have at their command an exceptionally well-balrinced 
service which will combine the knowledge, experience 
and skill of both organizations and insure all facilities 
for meeting every banking need. 

Irving Bank - Columbia 
Trust Company 

MEMfiliR FKDERAL REiERVH SYSTEM 

NEW V0T>K CITY 



that cooperation Is in the interest of all 
parties. 

_ The really striking feature of the discus- 
sion was that those most emphatic in their 
desire to see inaugurated a movement for 
fair and adequate treatment of the railways 
were not the railway representatives, but 
the others present at the conference. 

In the conviction that a new day is dawn- 
ing in the treatment of our transportation 
problems, the conference unanimously re- 
quested the president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States to undertake 
at once 

"a coniprehenslve study of the whole question of 
oatioDal iran^iportaltoQ, participated in by the 
railways, shipping inccresta, producers, the mo- 
tor induairy, watervvay operators, and the 
public, and with cooperation hy governinemal 
representatives, 10 assure adequate traosporta- 
lion^ for our ever-eipanding domestic and 
foreign commerce." 

To Be Investigated 

A S requested by the conference the suh- 
*• jects specially to be investigated arc; 

1. Governmental Relations to Transporta- 
tion; 

2. Railroad Consolidations; 

3. Readjustment of Relative Freight Rate 
Schedules ; 

4. Relation of Highways and Motor 
Transport to other Transportation Agencies; 

5. Development of Waterways and Co- 
ordination of Rail and Waterway Service, 
and, in addition, any other phases of nation- 
wide transportation development. 

These arc not new questions. They were 
to a large extent studied by the National 
Transportation Conference held under the 
auspices of the National Chamber during the 
period from December, 1918, to June, 1919. 
A great step forward toward their solution, 
particularly with respect to the railways, was 
taltcn in the Transportation Act of 1920. 

That constructive piece of legislation was 
the first on our statute booics which, instead 
of regarding the railways as predatory inter- 
ests requiring repressive regulation, recog- 
nized them as a vital part of the national 
transportation system, requiring adeuuate 
public support and upbuilding in the public 
interest. It contains many provisions de- 
s^ned to carry out this purpose. Some of 
ihese_ provisior.s have been executed, some 
remain unfulhlled, still more are in process 
of execution and have not yet had time to 
produce resuus. 

In the formulation of the Transportation 
Act our national legislators called 7o their 
assistance the best brains of our country- 
bankers, farmers, manufacturers, shippers, 
representatives of the railways, representa- 
tives of labor, government state ofS- 
cials, engineers and economists, lawyers and 

Z'uw'rrf 1 °* ^'1 organizations. The 
resuu was a law which ;„ _ n 

nized as the best ra Iwa. T'? 

adopted by Congress. ' '«lii=*Ution ever 

Three years have now elapsed. The re- 
markable recovery of our railways and the 
enormous tonnage handled during ^i. fall 
and winter demonstrate their viulitv Ye 
all concerned agree thnt .k ■ I • 

inadequatc-thaf they are t'l'lt 
der umiecessary and unwL " T,''"".'? 
It is time for a review . ''''"^'""P^ 
our railways and o Tt, °^ ^'l* '"""i"'? °* 
insure prompt e„cui^n(*?'^"/"'^!'' \° 
icy in relation to ?he^ ''^ ^^^^^^ P^^" 

o*ti>«^-iwaysituaa::;;^,re^^;;;« 
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detail in regard to water or highway trans- 
portation, or the cooperation of these agen- 
cies with the railways. It did, however, 
appreciate the importance of these questions 
and retonmiendcd further action with a view 
to their i:oniprehcn!.ive consideration. 

These recommendations were endorsed by 
an overwhelming referendum vote of the 
National Chamber. It is intcre!,tinB to note 
some of the statements of the Cfewnbcr's 
committee: 

"The development of a ttational fystem of 
iraoaportaliun is a public necessily. Up to the 
present time the steatu and electric railwa.ys, 
the waterways and highways have been (ievcl- 
oped separately without reference ut a common 
plan and without thought of creating, from 
the various ageacies of transportatiuti, a unified 
»y«enu 

The time ba* come when the waterways of 
the country a« a whole jhould be systemati- 
cally developed according to a definite plan. 
Their larger use should be made possible by 
connecting thcra with the railroads at river, 
lake and ocean ports and by enabling shippers 
to send their traffic by the most ecoDomical 
combination of rail and water routes. 

The work which the Railroad Administration 
has so happily begun of providing for the 
traffic use of important rivers and canals, and 
of articulating the railroads with the water- 
ways in a traffic sense, should be continued 
■ fter the railroads have been returned lo 
their owners. 

The development of highway transport should 
be facilitated with a view to the coordinated 
use of all transportation agencies. While the 
people of the United States have been creat- 
ing an exceptionally economical system of trans- 
portation by rail, highways have been rela- 
tively neglected and the expenses of carrying 
freight lo and from the railroads are, in most 
instances, greater than the csst of the railroad 
tiaul. The systematic development and the 
organized use of hard-stirfsce highways greatly 
reduce the transportation burdens borne by the 
people of the United States." 

Cooperation Advocated 

Provisions were included in the Trans- 
* portation Act asserting the national in- 
terest in rail-water cooperation and some 
advances in this direction have been made. It 
is evident, however, that a wider development 
of cooperation is necessary, including the_ other 
transportation aRencics concerned. It is evi- 
dent that the larger part of this cooperation 
does not depend upon legislation, but should 
be worked out in a cooperative way by the 
several transportation interests, with the aid 
and under the pressure of the producers, 
shippers and consumers who foot the bills — 
and who thrive or suffer according to the 
adequacy of our national transportation. 

In preparation for consideration by a gcn- 
etal committee on all phases of the trans- 
portation problem, special committees to 
consider each of the five subjects outlined 
above are now being formed under a_ plan 
laid down by President Barnes before his de- 
parture for Europe to attend the meeting of 
tKe In tcrnational Chamber of Commerce at 
Rome, The special committees will work 
?ut the data required for a full understand- 
ing, develop the feasible plans, and where 
Possible arrive a( advisory conclusions. The 
Purpose is to clear the ground thoroughly 
so that the general committee will be in a 
position to take up eafh subject without 
Roing through all the preliminary work. The 
*^Pccial committees' preparatory work should 
thus serve to facilitate the work of the Rcn- 
<^ral committee and to expedite the final con- 
f'usions on the best ways of meeting our 
national transportation needs. 




Leaders of the Nation's Business in 
Commerce, Finance and Industry 
Use the Dictograph System 



With competition^ — the lifeblood 
of industry— at its keenest height, 
the proper co-ordination of men- 
tal effort is a necessity in every 
well-balanced organization. 

That is why over 50,00x5 execu- 
tives, in the field of commerce, 
finance and industry, use the 
Dictograph System of Intercom- 
munication. 

Such concerns as: 

Manufacturers 

Packard Motor Car Co. 
Timkcn-Detroit Axle Co. 
Nstional Tube Co- 
American Brass Coi, 
Parke-Davis Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 
Berwind-White Coal Co. 
Coco-Cola Co, 

United Shoe Machinery Ctjrp, 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours Co. 
American Brake Shoe Foundry 

Banks 

Metropolitan Trust Co., New York 
Hank of America, New York 
Central Trust Co. of Illinois, Chicago 
Marshall-Illsley Bank, Milwaukee 
Old Colony Trust Co., Boston 

Insurance Companies 

Hartford Fire insurance Co. 

Union Central Life Insurance, Cincinnati 

Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co., 

Philadelphia 
Commercial Union Assuranct Co., New 

York City 



The Dictograph System is more 
than an interior telephone. It 
is an executive assistant in every 
department. 

The busy executive can instantly 
talk to any number of his asso- 
ciates — all at once if desired. He 
can secure information, reports, 
issue instructions, wMo«/ leaving 
his desk — without anyone leaving 
his and, without using the 
regular telephone switchboard. 

He can direct his organization 
with a minimum of physical 
effort, because to do all this, 
it is necessary only to press a 
key — and talk. 

If there are two or more points 
within vour organization be- 
tween which you have frequent 
communication, you have a defi- 
nite need for the Dictograph 
System, 

Mail the coupon and let us show 
you, in ten minutes, how the 
Dictograph can aid you. Also 
ask for free copy of "Essay on . 
Executive Efficiency." 



Dictograph Products Corporation 

CHARLES n. LEHMAN, President 
220 W. 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 



Among the best known are the 
Acousticon for the deaf, the Secret 
Service Dictograph, the Motor 
Dictograph for limousines, Dicto- 
;raph Radio Head Set, Dictograph 
kadio Loud Speaker, and the Dic- 
tograph System of Interior tele- 
phones, for all intercommunica- 
lion purposes. 
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APPRAISALS • REPORTS • INVESTIGATIONS 

INDUSTRIALS • PUBLIC imUTlES- NATURAL RESOURCES 




Integrity 



FROM time immemorial, integrity has been the touchstone 
by which those who deal in money have, been judged. 
Not sales arguments nor the panoplies of success, but a 
record of steadfastness and of scrupulous honesty, has been 
the inevitable beacon which guided confident patrons to 
their doors. 

An appraisal involves the establishing, analyzing, classi- 
fying, counting and recording of dollars represented by 
properties. As a profession, it can only be practiced with 
the same unflinching integrity which has made of our 
banking system the backbone of commerce and industry. 

As the founders of modern appraisal practice, and its 
moulders for a generation, The American Appraisal Com- 
pany's most cherished ideal is to merit the continued confi- 
dence of its clientele by countenancing nothing but accuracy 
— provable accuracy — in its measurement of values. 

The American Appraisal Company 



Milwaukee, Wisconsin 



AtJatttm 

Baltimore 

Bocton 

BufiTalo 

Cfaieaao 



Ckvelmd 

Dttroit 

IndiniuipoIiR 

Milwaukee 



Mimifapcilta 
New Orlnni 
New York 
Philadelphiii 
Pitciburgi) 



St. Louii 
San Prandaco 
Seattle 
Syrncuae 
Tulsa 

Washmcton 



Th» CmitMiiimn Apptaitml Company, Ltd., Montrnal, Totanio 



IWi.Thr A, ft Cn. 



Reprints of Articles 

appearing in this magazine may be ordered 
from The Nation's Business, Mills Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

The price is 

il 0.00 /or the firit lOOO or less, per page 
5.00 for eaeh additional 1000, per page 

We will give permission, on request, for the repricing of articles from The 
Nation's Business in house organs, or In other organization periodicals. 



Government Aids to 
Business 

A GENERAL study of methods of pro»- 
*■ peering for oil and gas has been 
completed by the Bureau of Mines, which 
estimates that in the search for petroleum 
probably $30,000,000 is spent yearly in 
the United States on drilling operations 
which bring nothing more than dry holes in 
the ground. In a period of two years, the 
bureau says, 5,814 dry holes were drilled in 
this country at an average cost of at least 
$10,000 a hole. Of all the oil-producing 
states, California and New York show the 
lowest percentage of dry holes, with Texas 
assigned the highest percentage of dry holes 
because of the prevalence of "wildcat" drill- 
ing, the bureau asserts. 

The bureau points out the widespread ten- 
dency to look for the "easy" oil, an inclina- 
tion that expresses itself in drilling for gush- 
ers which yield big returns for a time despite 
any mechanical defects of drilling methods. 
This quest for gushers, the bureau adds, has 
blinded drillers to oil-strata of comparatively 
small yield and they have also overlooked 
rich oil zones in proved iields. Failure to 
develop operations beyond the holc-in-the- 
ground stage has resulted in the ruin of 
entire fields by water. 

A look into the future suggests to the 
bureau that probably as production costs in- 
crease, less oil will be wasted, but the need 
to develop and produce oil from sands of low 
yield will become more urgent with the in- 
crease in consumption of oil and the decrease 
of its supply. Unlike mining developments, 
there is no possibility of salvaging oil from 
earlier wasteful operations through later and 
better methods of treatment— the wasted oil 
and gas are gone, as are the time, money, and 
elfort consumed in ill-advised or haphazard 
drilling. The results of the study of the 
Bureau of Mints are given in Bulletin 20 1. 
which may be obtained from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington, D. C, for 
35 cents, ' 

A natural gas manual for the home has 
been pubhshed by the Bureau of Mines un- 
der the designation of 
Technical Paper 325, 
which carries a warning 
to watch out for leaks. 
Small leaks in house 
. V piping and appliances 

waste more gas than ,s usually realized, says 
the bureau, as a leak W9<:r#. • 
ute of th. day, and% l^e nfT^'^ "^w' 
foot per ho/r' meanVS%ubirfee? « 
year. The danger of explosions and firet 
from leaks is etnphasked by the bur«u. 

The detection of leaks by means o th^ 
nieter dials is indicated In th'e paper Mos 
^"f'onror two' TV^' indlfaring on:^ 

ine aiais is to detect Irnlraer. ir. 
tln,e. consumers shoilfTu't IrjTJt 
ances and note whether k I l 
meter dial moves Tr J^, ■ ''^ 
three hours. TV handl.-|i''"'°*^ °^ " 
eas Is Da«!n» fK u I^'* "^o^e ""less 

the hand cnnKn ■"«"■ 

tne nand continues to move after the aooli- 

ances are shut off it 'i . ' .j"^"' 
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GMC Solves the "Pulling" Problem 

The Famous GMC Two^Range Transmission Makes Motor Truck 
Haulage Possible on Any Road Where Wheels Can Get Traction 



The surplus of economical pulling power 
that the now famous GMC Two- Range 
Transmission produces at the wheels of 
GMC trucks has provided motor truck oper- 
ators with a solution of one of their costliest 
problems. 

Heretofore profitable transportation of 
freight by truck has often been limited by a 
single stretch of bad road, a steep hill or 
some other physical obstacle. Furnishing 
sufficient pulling power to pass this obstacle 
could be done only at a Siicrifice of road 
speed that made the haul on good roads too 
slow and expensive. 

The GMC Two-Range Transmission has 
overcome this difficulty by producing new 



and greater puHing power in a chassis which 
also has a road speed even faster than trucks 
of like capacity have had before. Moreover, 
this power is furnished from an engine of 
economical size, operating at a properly 
governed speed, and in a gradation of steps 
that affords the proper pace and pull for 
every possible situation. 

There is practically no limit to the radius of 
of a GMC equipped with the Two-Range 
Transmission except when wheels cannot 
get traction. Nor can any estimate be 
made of the possibilities that this revolu- 
tionary step forward in motor truck design 
has opened to the haulers of all kinds of 
commodities. 



General Motors Truck Compahy Pontiac, Michigan 

Divitton of General Motors Corporation 

C^fC Truck Chattir li*t at followj: One Ton, $IZ9S; Two Ton, 
$2375; Three and One-half Ton, $3600; Five Tan, $3950; Fine Ton 
Tractor, $2450; Ten Ton Truek Tractor, $3700; Fifteen Ton Tractor, 
$4050; ail prieet for Chatait only at the factory, tax to he added. 
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For your 
trip abroad— 

an ETC Dollar Letter of Credit 

AT THE CONCLUSION of the travel season each 
Zi. year. The Equitable receives many unsolicited letters 
from business men and tourists who have used ETC 
Letters of Credit. The writers express their appreciation 
of the courtesies accorded them by our foreign correspond- 
ents and by our own Travel Service Bureau in Paris. 

This Bureau, in charge of an experienced travel man, 
performs many helpful services — from buying railroad 
and steamship tickets and reserving hotel accommoda- 
tions to arranging sight-seeing trips and furnishing re- 
liable guides. 

Your trip abroad this summer will be made more en- 
joyable through an ETC Letter of Credit. If you live 
at a distance from New York, you may obtain it from 
your local banker. 



THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 

OF NEW YORK 



37 WALL STREET 



UPTOWN OFFICE 
Mttdittm An. at tSlk Si. 

l-OKt-ION OFFICES 



COLONIAL OFFICE 



LONDON; 3 Kin* WilliMia SI..E.C.4 

PAIIS; ZS Rue dc ll Pail 

MbxICO CirV: iS Caltc di Cieaehia 



DISTRICT ^EPH^JiNTATIVES 

PHILADELFHIA: Laad Title Buildtnl 
BALTIMOHIi: Caivcrt and Rcdnncd Sli. 
CLEVELAND : 629 Euclid Avenae 
Chica(!o: 29Souih L«Sille Hi. 
San Fhancisco: U6 CilitDnia St. 



Potash From 
New Jersey's 
Greensands 



Moderate estimates place the production 
of potash obtainable from the New Jersey 
greensands at 256,953,- 
000 short tons, enouEh 
to meet the needs of the 
United States for nearly 
a thousand years, asseru 
„ . the Geological Survey 

in Bulletin 727, entitled "Potash in the 
Greensands of New Jersey." The bulletin 
includes several maps and illustrations, 
numerous mechanical and chemical analyses 
of greensand and an account of its commer- 
cial development and use, with notes on the 
possibility of further development. 

The extraction of potash from greensand 
has been considered commercially impractica- 
ble because the mineral in which the potash 
IS bound up — giauconite, a silicate of potas- 
sium and iron— is relatively insoluble. Many 
expermjcnts have been made in recent years 
with a view to devising a process of extract- 
ing potash from silicates, and the greensand 
marls of New Jersey have attracted atten- 
tion because of their accessibility and abun- 
dance and the relative ease with which they 
may be mined. 
The scarcity of potash caused by the shut- 
ij"',.,"^ German supplies during the 
world War gave impetus to these experi- 
ments, and encouraged the hope that a pot- 
ash industry might be established in the 
United States, in which event the New Jersey 
greensands would be highly valuable in the 
manufacture of fertilizer. 

No companies are now producing potash 
from New Jersey greensand. although several 
companies have undertaken production and 
some of them have marketed small quantities. 

The Department of Agriculture Yearboolc 
for 1922 will be issued this spring much 
earlier, it is hoped, than 
in previous years. The 
book will contain com- 
prehensive article! on 
hog production and mar- 

try. history and status olTob^oS;" te" 
small grams other than wheat, the Inn u a 
report of the Secretary of Agriculture ".r.,1 
SSI ^-"^-^ «^^vSu*r%a"r^ 

.^i;aS^^™[:a 

agriculture m general, and four comprehen- 
sive articles on corn, wheat, cotton ,n^ W» 
cattle, which were considered fr„ "' ■ 
and t'-orical viewpoints."Et^ r^rXot: 
have contamed a large number <I l]^dt% 

hen^ivl"'"* '''''''' -''i^t ll^l: 

each of whom had a considerrhll 

copies available for distributS The^De* 

partment of Agriculture buvs a i;m;,.j 

ply of copies of the yearbook for 

to its employees an'd c^^perltoxs ' 

Recent publications of the n,.n,,. 1 
Agriculture which rn^Z^TZ^, t 
the business community 
include a study of the 
oi-ganization, fTnancing, 
»nd managemenr of 
farmers^ telephone com- 
panies, issued as Farm- 

me'tholblnd ^^.^ ^f , 

marketm^ageLy,iss.:JL!5:ra;Le:rS 
The bulletin on telenhnn. 



Agricultural 
Year Book 
On the Way 



Telephones and 
Marketing In 
Bulletins 
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Contract and Security 

THE LIFE INSURANCE POLICY ii ■ 
CONTRACT or BOND betweeD 
the INSURED and the Company— it ii 
the Agreement of the parties and the 
basis of their mutual obllEations. 

In life iaaurance two things are eisen- 
tial — the Contract and the Security. The 
former, if rightly drawn, safeguardi the 
Insured ; the latter provides for carrying 
out the terms of the Contract. 

The Policies issued by this Company 
are idea] examples of liberal, sound and 
rightly progresaive Life Insurance Con- 
tracts. 

There is no insurance in the tnarket 
today more worthy the name of insur- 
ance than that embodied in these Con- 
tracts. 

These policies have been developed 
out of experience and study to a high 
degree of perfection. The Equities and 
Options are clearly set forth so that the 
Policyholder is able to determine just 
where he stands when he becomes a 
Member of this Company. 

Everything embodied in the contract 
has been tested by time, and the rights 
of the policyholders carefully conserved 
on every point. 

By the terms of the Contract ALL 
JOHN HANCOCK Policyholders are en- 
titled to participate in such Distributions 
of Surplus as may be declared annually. 

Policies of the Company are made se- 
cure by reserves maintained on the high- 
est standard, with ample additional 
contingent reserves providing protection 
against all emergencies. 

For information address any Agent or 
the Home Office of the 



liFE Insurance COMMNY^ 

fir S41Te!«, MMlACnMAKTTt 



Ct Ymt* In Bu»in«*fi 
■rfvil Fiduciary Institution in N«w{Enf land 





MAIN and COMPANY \ 

Accouniajits and Auditors \ 



PITTSBURGH HARRtSBURG 
^4EW VORK PHILADELPHIA 
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Tell us! 



9 f 



We can please you better when 
you tell us what pleases you, 
even what displeases you. 
Therefore, write and tell us 
which article in this number 
interests you most. Kick if you 
like. Praise if you like. We'll 
come back at you if we think 
you're wrong; we'll eat crow if 
the occasion calls for it; we'll 
glow with pride, too.if that is on 
the ticket. 



sist in the extension of telephone service to 
rural districts now without it, and in the 
improvement of existing rural service where 
improvement is needed. A copy of this bul- 
letin may be had, free of charEC, on applica- 
tion to the Chief of the Division of Publi- 
cations, Department of Agriculture. 

The sales methods and policies discussed 
in Bulletin 1109 relate to the organi'Stion 
and achievements of a cooperative marketing 
agency established by cranberry growers of 
the United States. Although this bulletin 
deals specifically with the marketing of cran- 
berries by cooperative methods, it is not 
written for the cranberry grower alone. It is 
addressed to all growers interested in suc- 
cessful marketing cocthods ; it deals with the 
cconornic and not the legal aspects of the 
subject. This bulletin may be obtained for 
10 cents on application to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 



Gasoline Better, 
Says Annual 
Survey 



Information regarding the seventh semi- 
annual motor gasoline survey made by the 
Bureau of Mines is now 
available in Serial 2444, 
which may be obtained 
from the Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, 
D. C. This survey in- 
cluded the ciriei of New York, Washington, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, New Orleans, St. I^uis, 
Denver, Salt Lake Citj-, San Francisco, and 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma. According to the 
survey, the increase in volatility of gasoline, 
noted six months ago, is still present in the 
average gasoline, indicating that it is easier 
to vaporize with consequent quicker starting 
of motors in cold weather, 

A greater uniformity in the character of 
gasoline marketed in liie United States was 
also disclosed by the investigation, that is, 
gasolines bought throughout the country are 
more nearly similar than the samples tested 
in earlier surveys. Seasonal variations from 
summer to winter gasolines are slowly de- 
creasing, the bureau finds. Of 1 29 samplet of 
gasoline lollected from the ten cities men- 
tioned above, 56 samples failed to meet fed- 
eral specifications, with New York the onlv 
city in which all gasoline samples passed fed- 
eral specifications in all the retjuirements. 



Petroleum 
Specifications 
Put in Print 



Technical Paper 323, published by the 
Bureau of Minn, contains federal speciiica- 
tions and testing meth- 
ods covering various pe- 
troleum products, in- 
cluding motor gasoline, 
aviRtion gasoline, naph- 
. tha. kerosene, light- 
house kerosene, signal oil, fuel oils, fuel oil 
for Diesel engines, bunker fuel oil. and lubri- 
cants. Under the category of lubricants are 
included special specifications for aircraft 
machine-gun oil, cir and locomotive oil, cup 
grease, Diesel _ engine lubricating oil, floor 
oil, gun and ice-maktng oil, paraffin wax, 
electric switch oil, rust preventing compounds 
and the like. 

The testing methods relate to color tests, 
cloud and pour tests, determination of vis- 
cosity, melting points, flash points, water and 
sediment, sulphur, and other properties. 

The specifications presented in the paper 
were recommended by the Interdepartmental 
Petroleum Specifications Committee, .md have 
been ofTicially adopted by the Fedi>ral Sped- 
fications Board for the use of the dcp,irt- 
ments and mdcpcndent esrablishments of the 
Government in the purchase of materials. 
Representatives of engineering and technicai 
societies aided the committee in the prepara- 




Fairbanks -Morse 




— built by pioneer 
manufacturers of 
ball-bearing mo- 
tors, with eleven 
years* successful 
experience. These 
more efficient 
motors lessen fric- 
tion losses— re- 
duce current con- 
sumption — lower 
production costs 

Fairbanks. Morse 6' Co. 

bearinq 
mofors] 
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The^'ew Nicollet Hotel 
Minneipolit, Minn. 




RolaMrd tr ItMlit 
Arckiittit, dtkafi 

When Minneapolis Needed This 
New Hotel 

\ Knowing one'i timitatsuns is wiidom. 

^ Minneapalii knew she needed a new, distinctive 
hotel or 6j5 roomi. 

1 She knew such « hotel would cost f 3 ,500,000. 

\ She knew, too, the could not afford to fail — for one 
failure in such a fin«ncial project means the loss of 
that project! 

1 So. Minneapolis played *afc by calling in The Hock* 
enbury System Incorporated to direct the financing 
of their New HoteL 

\ One week and the job was done! 

7 Haa your dty a hotel fioancial problem? 

^ Have you read "Modern Hotel Financing"? 

Y It's an intereituig^ story, on an interesting tubject. 
Your copy is waiting, it's free! 



l^nn-Ham's Trust BlA.lIarrisjbiir^.Peima. 
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Going to Build? — "See Widmer First" 



DESIGNING 
— archie ecturol 
— structural 

ENGINEERING 

—civil 

— mecbanical 
—electrical 
CONSTRUCTION 

— all types 
— all materials 



indflaflr Bnfline«rB have stuTidartliiffd &nd applied the miMt highly 
app r o v ed shop methodi to the building bu^neu- Every pfaas^ 
o( jroor building proerain—fraiii the initial deiignine to nmapletion 
and eQuipment of the biuldmit will be b th« faondji 0[ thil Mauler 
Orgajuiatioa.. 

As a result yoa will lavv time, eEminatc wsate and lare money. 
Under Widmer method* only one modemtx *i^vic« cbarge u added 
to the net coat of the building aiid thai cott i* guarasCeed. 

Many Ikteaud ownen of Widner Buildinga wiQ gUdljr taatify to 
the economk Kmidnaa of Widiaer Metbod>. Aiie oi to explain, 
Writ« for our book — "Better Building at Lover Coit." It ex- 
plains our methods. 



OOiDMER Engineering Company 



506 Laclede Gas Bldg. 



Architects — Eagtaeers — Constructors 



St. Louis, Mo. 



tion of the specifications. Technical Paper 
32 J is obtainable from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C, for 10 
cents. 

A list of publications on ceramic investi- 
gations of the Bureau of Mines has been 
published under the des- 
ignation of Serial 2+37, 
which may be obtained 
from the Bureau of 
Mines, Washington 
D. C. This serial lists 
articles on ceramic topics tontributed by 
members of the Bureau of Mines staff to 
various technical jtjurnals, and also the pub- 
lications on ceramics issued by the bureau. 



Publications 
on 
Ceramics 



Paper Statistics 
Available 
Monthly 



Advance monthly statements of the exports 
of paper from the United States are now 
available on application 
to the Department of 
Commerce. The Paper 
Division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce began is- 
suance in January of a scries of mimeo- 
graphed monthly reports. The following 
categories are included in the reports: 
4,711. newsprint, book, and surface coated 
paper; 4,721, greaseproof and waterproof, 
kraft, and other wrapping paper; 4,733 
paper board and strawboard, and bristols and 
bristol board; 4,724, writing paper, envelopes, 
papctertes, and cover paper. Each item showt 
the countries of destination. The statements 
are mailed as soon as they can be compiled 
from the custom house reports, and go out 
before thc^ regular printed Monthly Sum- 
mary of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Business men may be listed to receive these 
s*/'««>ent3 on request to the Paper Division 
of the Department of Commerce. 

A complete list of municipalities which 

had building-isone regulations in force on 

January 1, 1923, to- 

Biiilding-2one with references 

Regulations '''1 * 

wJiHh zonmg 15 pcr- 

i J. • • mitted. may be obtained 

trom the Division ol Building and Housing 

of the Department of Commerce, whi.h also 

has available for distribution such related 

pamphlets as A Zoning Primer," explaining 

m popular style the elements of zoning, and 

A Standard btate Zoning Enabling Act," a 

model act for the assistance of states in 

preparing laws permitting city zoning. 

„f ^r^rA,?* '^^"T"' °\ -"'l opinio"* 

of the Attorney General affecting labor are 

reviewed in Bulletin 

Labor Laws 309, issued by the Bu- 

Reviewed [V^^ °^ Labor Statistics, 

tJepartmcnt of Labor. 

year it,?., -d gives^a^iSnf^S"al« 
Irfr^om 1*^' Pn"ciples\nde; coSlder" 
tion from time to i,mc. One-half of these 
cases grew out of the administration of work- 
X' ^^'y'-' thirty-seven cases 

relate to labor organizations, their status, 
activities and the like; twelve cases involve 
'roadSce"f:' '''"'^ Statu " on rail! 

lctin°are"*tati:" "'V''^''^ '^'^ ^ul- 

a fL decisions fj''' »ltho"E'' 

fuUv h.ir , .,, '^^^''^ 's reported 

fully, but a summary statement introduces 
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Century of 
Service to tHe 
Nations Industry 



1828 



"C*OR a century, rubber goods bearing the trade-mark of the Boston 
*■ Belting Company, have aided in the extraordinary progress of the 
nation's industry. 

The history of the Boston Belting Company, since 1828, is virtually 
the history of mechanical rubber goods. In the original company's 
plant Charles Goodyear made many of his early experiments. In 
the same factory his brothers assisted in establishing the Goodyear 
Manufacturing Company, which firm was changed to the Boston 
Belting Company in 1847. 



The Boston Betting Company were pio- 
neers in the manufacture of mechanical 
rubber goods. Rubber belting, rubber 
roils, rubber hose, packing and corru- 
gated matting are now the chief products 
of this prc^ressive firm. The quality of 
these mechanfcal rubber goods has been 
brought to an unusually high standard 
by the combination of a century of ex- 
perience with the most modern man- 
ufacturing practices and equipment. 



Every year of the company's existence 
has been a step forward, until now their 
products — and their exclusive manufac- 
turing methods — represent the highest 
development in the production of me- 
chanical rubber goods. 

When you purchase your next rubber 
belting or other mechanical rubber 
goods, look for the imprint of the Boston 
Belting Company. Make it your guide- 
post to quality and value. 



1923 



BOSTON BELTING CO 

'X Good Name to Maintain^' 

General Offices -2I-t Devonshire St.. Boston. 

BOSTON BELTING SALES CO. 

distributors 
222 Devonshire St.,Boston* 1524 Western Ave..Chicjvgo. 




HOSE 



SPIRAL PACK1HC 




RUBBER BEUINS 



CORRUGATED MATTIKG 
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A community's promise to pay 



So strong is the se- 
curity of good Mu- 
nicipal and State Bonds 
that State laws approve 
them as suitable in- 
vestments for Savings 
Banks. 

Such bonds promise 
to pay you their face 
value after a definite 
term of years, and yield 
interest free from Fed- 
eral income tax. 

The National City 
Company has learned 



through years of an a! y t- 
ical study the factors 
which make certain 
Government; State, 
Municipal, Railway, 
Public Utility and In- 
dustrial Bonds more 
desirable than others. 

The results of the 
Company's latest stud- 
ies will be found in a 
list of recommended 
Bonds — a copy of 
which will be mailed on 
request. 




The National City Company 

National City Bank Building, New York 

Offices in mare than 50 leading cities throughout the ff arid 
BOKDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 




Do you want a Cross-Reference INDEX 
of the articles which appeared in 
The NATION'S Business 
during the entire year of 1922 ? 

You may have a copy free if you will write for it. 

The NATION'S Business 

Washington. D. C. 



Heating Values 
Of Many 
Gases 



Tariff Acts 
Compared By 
Commission 



quotations from the language of the courts 
in such way as to facilitate a dear under- 
standing of the questions at issue. The bul- 
letin contains 346 pages of text and a well- 
arranged index. Copies may be obtained from 
t!ie B ureau of Labor Statistics, Department 
of Labor. 

_ Gas companies should find useful informa- 
tion in Teclinologic Paper No. 222, prepared 
by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards and for sale by the 
Superintendent of Doc- 
u m e n t s, Government 
Printing Office, at 25 
cents a copy. The 
paper discusses the relative usefulness of 
gases of different heating values, and the 
adjustment of burners for changes in heat- 
ing value and specific gravity. The report 
gives the results of laboratory tests conducted 
at the request of the Public Service Com- 
mission of Maryland, and it shows how 
much the mixture may be varied in composi- 
tton and heating value while still giving satis- 
factory service in the average appliance. 

The United States TarifE Commission has 
compiled a reference book of 400 pages 
entitled "Comparison of 
Tariff _ Acts." _ This 
publication contains the 
paragraphs of the du- 
tiable schedules and 
. , , free list of the tariflE 

act ot 1922. together with the corresponding 
Revisions of the tariff acts of 1909 and 1913. 
1 he order of sequence of the items is that 
of the act of 1922. Directly below each 
paragraph of this act arc placed in parallel 
columns the corresponding paragraphs or parts 
of paragraphs of the acts of 1909 and 1913. 
The provisions of special tariff acts subse- 
of »9'3, including the act of 
1 916 and the emergency tariff act of 1921. 
are indicated in footnotes to the items af- 
fected. Copies of the book may be obtained 
from the Supermtcndent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Prmting Office, at 30 cents each. 

The salient features of consumers' coopera- 
tive societies which were in business in the 
United States during 
the year 1920 are pre- 
sented in Bulletin 315 
issued by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The 

operative retail soci^^fes" a^7"/o 'rpe^^: 

,L. f ? • '''"•^ and vol- 
ume of business done by the societies th.- 

magnitude of their membership, the age ^nd 

t"JT\^^ «^««i«t of their 

capital, the amount and the disposition of 
.urplus savings. A special study 'wa mad 

ll^^JTV"-'"'' determinT th 

effiaency of cooperation as compared with 
pnvate stores. Societies which were exdu^ 
s.velv consumers' organisations and societ "s 
which combined the f^ncrions of consumer,' 
associations with those of marketing asslia- 
ions were considered in the survey but 
diroughout the report, the data f or S^l tw^ 
^pes of societies were kept seoarat^ 1 IT. 
tion is included in the repor^f^^ Sde^t" 1; 
of the societies which did not succeed and a" 

men arroutli^f " " ™oP"«'Ive move 
ment are outlined in synopsis form and a 

^""distribu' ed by It'"^ bulletin 
tJ^ncs De^artX^'o^te''* 

• "'scioses that 270 statutes, 



Labor Bureau 
Reports On 
Cooperatives 
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Do Consumers Know the Value 
of Your Product? 

'hat Consumers Want, and What They Have a Right to Get, 
Is Exact Knowledge of What They Are Buying 

Ever}' right-thinking manufacturer should voluntarily demonstrate 
is integrity to consumers by a definite statement regarding his product. 

It's not simply a question of ethics, but plain business sense. 

If your product is as good as it can be made, and perhaps better 
an that of your competitor, you owe it to yourself to get this fact 
o the public in a convincing way. 

This is the service rendered through Pofentia and 

THE POTENTIA SEAL 

General adoption of the Potentia Seal by manufacturers of products 
eriting public confidence will produce these benefits 

FOR THE PUBLIC: 




BONDED 



Raise and Standirdize the Quality of Merchandise by prox-itlirij; a simple anrl rlfHuiie 
means fur const-iwilious niaiiufaciureia lo vo!iifii;iri1v slnmj fnrth in fn'Ms wlwrt' Ihey may l;e 
surrouridfd hy unfair competition and ' 'jwlitivf proiiiK-ts — 

providing jjiiblic rttropiition of their scr\'i' ■ • for their principles. 

Simplify Buying and Selling by auti-i.j.i n ^wt.v lui^ .. iiu i ncc and alienlion to 
products iif (It-finite intt-grity, iht-rcby clearing the itiarkets of worthless products wliich 
(smnot stand on tlicir merits. 

F OR BPSIWESS MEN: 

Aid the Retailer by fixiiij; the responsibility for quality of prtwitict where it l<jgi(ally 
Ix'Iongs; with the manufacturer. He knows what is in it — let him guarantee its mcrit-s. The 
retailer then functions property as the purchasing agcnl for his community without Ixing 
made a buffer for consumer dissatisfaction arising from miiiiu/acturer's lack of dei)cndabilily. 

Aid the Jobber or Middleman by reducing the mde range of products he carries, many 
of which become dead stock on liis hands, and by allowing him to conrvi''^ ■ ,,n defuhtely 
labelled and dependable goods. 

Simplify Manufacturing Practices by producing a competition bu -ii i|viaHty and 
merit and thereby .strc'ssing the necessity for all organizations to carefully survey their 
costs of prtfduction and distribution, and reorganize their o\'crhcad on the basis of actually 
necessary charges — eliminating waste. 

Help Ihe Small Manufacturer who sells a good product at a fair price — ^by placing all 
products (in the level of their merits and removing the greater tmrt of the handicap which 
the small producer sullers wlicn i.ipjxj.sed by jxiwerfiil competitors. 

Double the Value of Advertising by furnishing a simple means to definitely establish 
confidonce in the quality of any articJe so that practically the entire advcrtisiog space may 
be devoted to building up desire for jxjssession. 

Aid in Relievuig Congestion in Law Courts by providing a method for automatic avoid- 
ance of many of tlie prewnt (.auses f'>r U^jjal aclitm, and by providing a definite means for 
redress when necessary, wiilioiit rt.-sort to the courts. 

Lighten the Burdens of Govenmient by providing a simple and automatic moans for the 

public to do many tilings for itself — for whicli legislative action is now being continually invoked. 

A Simple System to Promote Better Understanding Between 



The 

Mark of Assurance 



ITS 
to simplify t - 



.iriK [xn.l 
liiiK. 



Potentia doa not guanntn 
producu. 

Each m«nuf«ctur«r ffuArjin- 
t«eB him own prtiduct through 
Potsntinaand »rtlli«mth£K gumr- 
■ntH with the Polentia Stal. 

Pntcntia drjM rot impose any 
pojiit-.ulur stantlardt, nor doe* it 
atiaiyzc prcHjucts. 



11... , ,, . tlic 

cuniiuincr, la I^tc only rc^t^Mtc to 
secure the Potentia .S^di. 

Eart: ■ ■ ■ h'n 

musl Lt- ...iilc 
facts, anti t]iui.t ai:curatLl> <jL'M.'ribc 
hit product. 

Eaeh guarantee li bondad for 
SI.OOO throu(h the National 
Surety Company, or any olhsr 
raaponaibi* Surety Company. 

The Potentia OiTianizxition makcif 
tliii whole ijfoccfttt utiTipW. ca^iy, anr] 
effective. 



Business and (^'onsumers 



You lic'liovc Llua iiifonned puhlit: opinion may be fairly tnisu-il to reach acttirate and fair deciduns. This sLime belief is 
-stallized for pracliail pur|X)ses by PoteMia and applicti tltrough the Potentia Seal. 
The Potentia Seal is owiicd by the public and btj.siness men. for r : " ■ :ind firotection. 

It is athninistered aiitl controlled by Potentia. an organize<J and gf > . . -m for practical and democratic public coordination. 

Potentia has been created by tniblic men and vvomen, manufacturer ;s men, clcrg\Tnen, bankers, WTiters, educators 

d jurists. It is non-poHtical. non-sectarian, inclusive and impartial. I: - arc elective. ' It has no individual stockholders 
d can pay no private proius. 

Its income is derived from the small amitial charge made to manufacturers ant] business men for the use of the Potentia Seal. 
Jl income over operating expenses will be used in advertising the Potentia Seal and creating ptililic ainfidenctr in it, .so that as 
he movement jirogressi;.'; the Seal will become more valual)[c to it.s u.-^ers and lo the ]>ubli<'. 

Bttild consumer confidence in your product, at the point of sale, through your definite guarantee, certified by the Potentia Seal. 
Complete details and forms for application will be furnished on request. 



POTENTIA 



565 FIFTH AVENUK 



NEW YORK CITY 
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BR^SCITLITE 



Jdr Better Illumination 




Type AF 

Widr. mil white 

ftprtnr with bowi of 
lieavy. [imetMl wliltf 
RtoM of lew abHTptLon 
Type AFB. Same with 
rcflfcitir busd f^nlvhcd 
in lather brofue. I.tat 
prior. »15.00. 



Sold Throughout America and in 
Thirty-Seven Foreign Countries 

Brascolite has the largest of any lighting fixture made. It ideally combmes 
high efficiency with low maintenance cost— due to its simplJcity of construction and 
its scientific principie of diffusion plus refteetion at the source of light. 

Through the elimination of glare and by directing the light directly to the useful 
working plane it deliirers the utmost in illuminating efficiency and secures the maxi- 
mum of eye-health and comfort. 

The fact that BrascoLite is today sold throughout America and in 37 foreign countries 
is evidence of its universal acceptance as the ideal light for every purpose. There 
are styles and sizes to meet practically any axchitectural requirement. 

We are prepared to design and make any special style or character of lighting ftiture 
that may be desired and for that purpose our Engineering and Designing Departments 
are at your service — anywhere, at any time — without obltgation. 

Write Dept. NB for illustrated, descriptive literature, 

THE brascolite Company, St. Louis, u. S. a. 

Division of the St. Lauis Brass Manufacturing Co. 
BRANCH OFFICES (Sales and Ser^ica>: 
AlbDta Boston Chicago CincinnaK Detroit Lot Aitgelcs MinneinoU* 
N»w Orieans Hew York Omah» Philadelphia Seattle 
Canadian Distributor: Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal 



WANTED: Salesmen to SeU in the South 

THERE are a few positrons npen on the selling staff of The N.^tion's 
Business. 

Our representatives, of exceptionaliy high type, all of them, sell this 
magazine to business men. They earn from Jiyo to $6oo per mtmth. We 
furnish the training and the transportation. 

We have a plan whereby if you are now in the North, we wi[l route you 
/awards ihe South, where we need you most. If you are interested, and 
think you can sell subscriptions to this magazine, or can learn to do so, 
WTite us immediately. Tell us completely about your experience and terri- 
tory preferences. Address The Nation's Business, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Washington, D. C. 



New Bulletin 
Published On 
Labor Laws 



ordinances and bills which affected industri.il 
rela tions liave been declared unconstitucionul 
by courts. The laws thii^ 
held invalid rcprcseii: 
virtually every pha,<^e (li 
legislation and a t - 
tempted legislation. An 
introductory statemcnr 
of the basis of legis'arivc action, and tin 
cortstitutional distinctions which the courts- 
apply serves as a prelude to the sub- 
sequent brief account of the subject of each 
enactment and the reason for its condemna- 
tion by the courts, together with the citations 
of cases. The bulletin may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Electric furnaces are discussed in Bulletin 
202, prepared and published by the Bureau 
of Mines. It is not nec- 

Electric Furnace ''^''^ry to be an electrical 
aad Central ^^ngineer to understand 
Station ^^'^ operation of an elci 

trie furnace, says ilu 
. . bureau, any more than 

tt IS necessary to be an automobile engineer 
to understand an automobile. 

The bureau believes that an electric fur- 
nace load IS so desirable to a central electric 
generating station that the station, if con- 
sulted in the choice and during the installa- 
tion of the furnaces, will gladlv supply advice 
on the electrical problems involved in the 
installation and use of electric furnaces. 

Lentrnl stations on the lookout for desir- 
able loads have given marked Impetus to the 
development of the commercial use of elec- 
tric furnaces, the bureau adds. 

The Electrical Section of the Bureau of 
.Uines has done considerable work in connec- 
tion with the prepara- 
tion and the compilation 
of data relating to safeiv 
rules and reguUttions for 
the installation of electri- 
Tk« f II • , ,- <^<l"ipnicnt in mines. 
1 he following publications are now available: 
lec-hn.cal Paper ijj, "Suggested safety 
rules for installing and using electrical eouip- 
ment in bituminous coal mines " 

lechnical Paper 27,, -St.te mining laws 
mmt" "'^ '=l'=<--""-'ty in and about coal 

Serial 2224, "State regulations on accident 
prevention covering electric circuits in coal 
nil ties. 

.r^^f ?='58. "State safety regulations gov 
erning mine telephones." 

Serial 2403, "State and Federal shot firing 
regulations. *• 

r^fr'l- ^."'^'■K^lations safeguarding 

coal-cuttin^f maL-hines." 

In addition to the publications mentioned 

above, tentative codes for the installation of 

dean.al equipment in both coal and metal 

rll' '''T ^u-V^rH by the bureau. 

any commission Iwivm;; the revision of st.f 
mmint: regulations under consideration 



Rules oa Mine 
Electrical 
Equipment 



RIaps showinii the locations of the power 
stations and transmission lines used in public 
service and the names 
"f fhf public utilifv 
companies have been 
prepared by the GroloK- 
ical Survey, and are now 
available. The maps 

vjurvcy lor 50 cents each. 



Power Stations 

And Lines 
Shown on State 
Maps 
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Here i» a partial list oF prod- 
ucts being shipped in stand- 
ard or Rpecially designed H 
& D Boxes* 

Artists' supptEei 

Books 
Bread 

Biiiliilng hardware 
CwneraS and suppUeS 
Cmndy 

Canned good* 

Cfaemlcals 

Chinawarc 

Clenners 

CiDthlits 

Coffo* 

Ctitlrry 

Dry f fwds 

Dnio 

E Ir-c IrfcjJ gciods 

Fixtures 

Food products 

Gamas 

Glasawanft 

Cloves 

Hardware 

Hall 

KiiEt fioodi 
Lnmps 

M3t:hm(? parts 
Millini^ry 

Miiflica] lastfutnenls 
MuUclans* supplier 
Oflico ■uppllcs 
Opticnl g^oods 
Pikino stools 
PklurcA 

PliitnLinff supplies 
Poltshcn 

Prtntert* supplies 

Printed mailer 

Radit] s«U and parts 

Rubber foods 

Shnos 

Stcns 

Spki^s 

Sporting goods 
Stationers* suppHaa 
Surfjcal Instrumnla 
T«« 

Textiles 

Toilet ai-tldet 

Tollel preparaHoni 

Tools 

Toys 

Tobacco and smokers* supfilles 

Uttibrvllas 

Vacuuin cleaaara 



/i&DBOXES ^ -the Economical 
and Sale Way to Pack^ur Goods 

SAFETY, cost-saving, convenience, advertising and sales value — these 
are things H & D Boxes give you in greater degree than any other 
shipping containers you can buy. 

Full measure of protection for the merchandise —minimum cost for 
boxes — ease and speed of packing, sealing and handling clean, smooth 
walls on which to have your name and trade-mark printed — easy acces- 
sibility to contents by dealer or consumer when received — these are 
features that have made H & D Boxes the unquestioned leaders in the 
container field. 

Find out, today, how large a stock of boxes you have on hand. And 
then suggest to your buyer that he get full information from H & D. 
Our samples- and prices— will arouse your instant interest. And 
remember, our Free Package Planning Department is at your service, 
to make up and submit specially designed boxes for goods requiring 
them. The coupon wiU bring you the H & D Box Catalog and full 
details of this free design service. Please mail it today. 

TKe Hinde ^ Daucli Paper Co. 

304 Water Street Sandusky, Oltio 

Canadian Addreu: Toronto. Kiag St. Subway aiij Hanna Ave. 

r[=] 13 {—} [=ii=ii=iisc=]i=](=](=io im^^^m ■^^l"^ '=1)1 
The Hijide & Daurh Paper Co. jjf^^ - — ^ 

0 304 Water St., Sandusky, Ohio 
™ J , » 1 Firm name 

Please send us your catalog 

|j] and eiplain your free box design Address. .. |j 

servite. 

13 We ahip '^ttame products) _ 0 
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Better Than Necessary 



Commercial 
Banking 

Foreign 
Exchange 

Bonds 
and other 
Investments 

Savings 

Corjporate & 

Personal 

Trusts 

Safe-Deposit 



Do you remember the days when, in 
every trade, you expected and got some- 
thing "to boot"? An old custom that 
has yielded to more exacting modem 
demands, perhaps, but — 

The Contmcntal and Commercial Banks 
aim aiways to give a little better service 
than is expected, — better than might 
be necessary, — better than is customary. 
"An extra measure of service" has given 
these banks 175,000 customers. 

Ttie CONTINENTAL snJ 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 
Resources more than ^500,000,000 



Some Notes on Markets 
and Reaching Them 

By R.'U.PH BARSTOW 

THERE are certain classifications of peo- 
ple who arc more likcij' to use your 
product than others, no matter what the 
product is. Vou say you can sell soap to 
every man, woman and child in the United 
States. Very true, you can; but there are 
places in the United States, including Pitts- 
burgh, where more soap Is required per per- 
son than other places. There are towns far 
south where a suit of pajamas and a pair of 
carpet slippers will serve the purpose of 
clothing for months at a time, and soap is 
sold there, but it livts to a green old age. 
Now, why aim your buckshot at the whole 
wide world, especially if you are paying a 
good high price for powder ? Why not find 
out where your possible users arc most 
closely packed to the square mile and find 
out who those possible users are? 

You can get the United States Census list 
of classifications and, by numbering those 
in the order of their relative importance, 
arrive at the kinds of people who will more 
rapidly buy your product than others, After 
you determine on the classification, you can 
find out where those people are located in 
the greatest numbers. 

How Habit Counts 

A FTER you have your most likely users 
clearly established in your own mind, 
and after you know where they are in the 
greatest numbers, you need to know their 
habits — or at least two of them. You need 
to know their trade habits and their thought 
habits. Why ? Because people are given to 
indulging themselves in little prejudices, which 
become habits, and after a while it is diffi- 
cult to sell against the current of these habits. 

After you have established clearly in your 
mind just what your prospects' habits arc, 
then get a picture of the mental life of your 
prospects. 1 limit this to mental life, because 
the physical life of these people conditions 
and modifies their mental life, and you arr 
reaching them through their mentalities when 
you are' selling. 

How are you to do this? Well, one 
thing that will aid you is to find out what 
they read. A letter addressed to librarians 
In public libraries In various sections will 
develop very quickly the type of literature 
that circulates most in any territory. If they 
are not a book-reading people and depend 
entirely on the newspapers, you will find 
it out. If they are a book*rcading people, 
j'Ou cm find out whether they arc devoted 
to fiction or to history, science or philosophy. 

Next, it would be well to know somethin); 
of their religion — not in the limited sense 
of any particular creed, but in the broad 
philosophic sense. If your audience is 
composed of hard-headed, practical people, 
you must make your appeal conform to that 
type of religiotij; conception. On the other 
hand, if you find your possible users arc 
of poetic temperament, you will be able to 
reach them more readily by conforming to 
that type of mind. 

Next, find out what their ideals arc. Do 
I mean to say that a township, or a city, 
or a count)-, or a state has ideals? Yes, 
indeed, I do. 

More than that — a country. And when 
you comprehend those ideals you have a 
greater sympathy with the people and a 
greater ability to speak their lanjiuage. 
And in addition to that this preliminary inves- 
tigation will have the additional advantage 
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of putting you in tunif'Wifll your prospects 
Finally, you may get an understanding 
of your prospects through their sports and 
pleasures. 

Now that you stop to think of it, you 
realize how shrewdly you can size up a 
man through his choice of pastimes. 

If he is a basehall fan, it is clear that his 
mental system loves excitement, intense mo- 
ments coupled with physical action, and the 
clement of keen competition. 

If he is particularly fond of canoeing, you 
can assume that he is more contemphtuve, 
that his mind runs in screncr channels, that 
beauty and nature arc attractive to him. 

What applies to the individual applies with 
equal force to the collection of individuals 
in townships, communities, and cities. 

Climate Makes a Difference 

THE residents of Montreal, conditioned by 
the clim,ite, arc out-of-doors people; deep- 
chested, warm-blooded, good, clean, material 
folks. In the majority they have no patience 
with trivialities, with nice distinctions — the 
Canadian Northwest illustrates this even 
more clearly. 

A stock-raising community such as Sioux 
City, Iowa, is brcc/.y and accustomed to 
handling things in the large. You cannot 
sicare theni by material bigness, but you will 
find them impatient of petty details. 

Is it not surprising that retailers ser\'ing 
large geographical sections h.-ive not taken 
up market analysis.' The department store 
already knows by experience a great many 
of the facts and would not iind it alarmingly 
expensive to secure the others. 

Goods that reqtiire an educational process 
before the user will buy them can be broadly 
classified as specialties. For instance, very 
few people will buy a set of books on some 
educational subji-ct of their own impulse or 
volition. It requires the services of a sales- 
man who will show the prospect that he 
needs such a set of books before the sale 
can be made. 

This is also true of such office devices as 
check protectors, although practically all of- 
fices of any si/.c use such things. Yet it 
has been found that there is no one in the 
office who will seek out and buy such a 
device as a rule. Someone has to be con- 
vinced of the need of that device and shown 
of the risks of being without it before the 
le can be made. 
Once upon a rime a manuf.-icturer of this 
device thought that the time had come when 
they could be sold through the retailer, so he 
brought out a very attractive little machine 
that sold at a low price and stocked up the 
retail stationery stores of the country with 
these check protectors, H.trrlv lo per cent 
«if the machines were sold. This experiment 
proved that check protecting devices are still 
specialty and must be sold by specialty 
Icsmen. 

Any product that can be sold in a retail 
store, however, can be classed as a staple, 
although it may have many elements of a 
specialty. It must be understood lhat the 
dividing line between specialties and staples 
is not and cannot be drawn sharply. 

The tjpewriter, for instance, is practically 
a staple, and yet typewriter manufacturers 
have found it most profitable to maintain 
their own selling agencies. On the other 
hand, cameras which seem to be specialties 
arc sold most profitably by retailers who 
carry other lines of goods. 

Tfie test, then, that vvc must apply to jt 
product or a line of goods to determine 
whether it is a specialty or a staple is 
whether it can be sold through a retail store 
lhat carries orbrr ('nud-;. <>r whether it dc- 




RUGGLCS 



The World^s Qreatest Truck Valm 



Produced and Serviced by 
Transportation Experts 

The great Ruggles organization is made up of trained 
transportation experts. The factory specialists know how to 
build trucks to tneet commercial needs. The local dealer 
applies transportation principles to the economical moving 
of your product. 

Ruggles Trucks arc built to perform definite service. They 
are strong, powerful, dependable. They have the power to 
carry your load and the speed to maintain your schedules. 

Ruggles trucks are built of the finest material that long 
experience and tremendous buying power can command. The 
durability thus secured— and the low cost— makes them ad- 
mittedly the world's greatest truck value. A unit for 
every haulage need at chassis prices from $795 to $2195. 

Ask the nearest Ruggles dealer for an expert opinion on 
your transportation problem. Write us forillustratedliterature. 



Chassis Prices 



F. O. B. Factory 



"Qo^Qetter" 
1500 lbs. Capacity 
$795 

Model 20R 
2500 lbs. Capacity 
$1295 




Model 40 
5000 lbs. capacity 
$1995 

Model 40H 
6000 lbs. capacity 
$2195 



KUGGLES MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY. Saginau; Michigan 
Canadian Factory; Rugglca Motor Truck Co., Ltd., London, Ontario 



Modem Transportation 

OfFers New Business 

Opportunity 

Commercial transportatum offers 
a big fietd today- Small capitjil re- 
quired. Hundreds arc making big 
incomes operating baa and cx- 
I tines. 




Can You SelU 

We have some territory still open 
and want men to represent the 
Ruggles National System of Trans- 
portation Economy. Susineas men 
come to you for transportation 
counsel. This is an opportunity 
for men with vision and imagina- 
tion. Write us today for full par- 
ticulars. 
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RADIOGRAMS 

Travel with Speed of Lightningl 



speed! That is the gift of Radio to the 
commerce of the world. Communicating 
across oceans by wireless telegraph as fast 
as you can chat across the back fence. 
With every facility for speeding your mes- 
sage from your desk to the desk it is headed 
for in Europe or Asia. Mark every message 




Send 

To'Day for 
Rate Sheet 



To Germany and to Norway, the Radio 
Telegraph is the only direct way. To every 
nation it is the preferred way — accurate 
as it is speedy. 

How to send a Radiogram: In New York, 
San Francisco or Washington, phone for an 
RCA messenger. In other cities, use the nearest 
Postal Telegraph office to send a Radiogram to 
Europe. Use the nearest Western Union office 
for Radiograms to Japan and HawaiL To any 
country — and on ships at sea be sure to 

Jhfaikyourmmage''yia J^fl* 

Radi^^^G>rporatioii 

^ of .-America 



RCA OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 
NEW YORK CITY 

64 Broad Street Brood SI 00 933 Broadway 

19 Simice Street Beeltin«n 8230 1329 Third Avenue 

lOS tfudiaa SCrert Wslker 53gO-Saai 51 Eut 42nd Street 

SAN FRANCISCO, 100 Calitonila Street, Dougta> 3030 
WASHINGTON. O. C, 1110 C«aiccticut Avenue, Main 7400 

CHICAGO 10 So. La Satle St. PHILADELPHIA 

BOSTON 60 Coogreia Street CLEVELAND 

NBW ORLKANS Carojidelet Building SEATTLE . 

BALTIMORE Oay & Pratt Stmti PORT ARTHUR, Teui.. 

NORFOLK V«. 320 Brewer Street HONOLULU. T. H 



.Alhtood 7314 
.Rhinelander 9157 
.MiiTTa]rHJI14D96 



The Boorie 
1S99SI. CUir Ave. 
Maritimr Building 
Mintcr Buildin^t 
923 Port Street 



mands the services of a salesman to educate 
the buyer up to the point where he feels 
his need. 

Many inventors and manufacturers of ex- 
ccedingly clever articles are so enthusiastic 
over their product that they feel it uill 
only be necessary to announce to the public 
that there is such a product available, and 
the market will be waiting for them. 

Sometimes an article is so thoroughly 
specialized and standardized that it carries 
a ver)' small margin of profit, and there- 
fore the manufacturer must sell his goods 
direct to the retailer. 

How Lump Sugar Is Sold 

JV/f ANUFACTL RERS of a lump sugar had 
■'•■la product to distribute. The marnin of 
profit on sugar is notoriously small so far as 
the refiners are concerned. They got their 
percentage of profit through the hulk of their 
sales and the greatness of distribution rather 
than on the individual sale. 

I here arc thousands and thous.'jnds of 
grocery stores in the Utiitcd States. Just 
think of your own city and picture the hun- 
dreds of groceries there. It is obvious that 
the sugar people could hardly employ sales- 
men to go around and see all of the grocers 
in the United States— there was not a big 
enough margin of profit to justify this 
arrangement. 

But if the sugar could be sold by a sales- 
man who also sold coffee, salt and canned 
iioods— in fact, other groccrv lines, rhen the 
overhead cost of selling any one of these 
Items was reduced. Consequentiv, the sugar 
people found their efficient channel of di.s- 
tnbution through selling their product ia 
bulk to the wholesale grocers, who in turn 
distribute the sugar to the retailer. 

It sonietimes happens that a product which 
can profitably be sold through wholesalers 
west of the Mississippi River is more profita- 
bly sold direct to the retailer in the territory 
cast of the Mississippi River. In other 
words, a combination price is adopted. The 
population in the east is more densely 
grouped. There are more people to the 
square mile cist of the Mississippi than 
west, and this fact sometimes covers the 
choice of a distribution channel. 

Last, and by no means least, comes the 
possibility of mail order distribution. Some- 
times this distribution is buih up on the 
service and price basis exclusively, as is seen 
with such firms as Sears, Rocbtalc & Co • 
Montpmerv, Ward & Co., and sometimes 
It IS built up around a premium basis such 
as ttie Larkm Soap Company's plan. They 
h.avc found this plan a profitable one and 
have developed it with cxccedioK skill Their 
factory is a large one, and by buying or con- 
trolling the output of certain "other lame 
factories they are able to buy their premiums 
to such advant.ige that they give good value 
on both sides. 

noS'tfT"'* P^'^^P* little 

quirk of human nature because, if they of- 
fered you the premium and the supplies com- 
plete for .^pio. It ,s doubtful if thrv wot.ld 
arouse nearly the enthusiasm although there 
IS no doubt they give value received under 
the present plan and you would get value re- 
ceived if you bought both the article for 

Within the next five years a bodv of lit- 
erature will be built up around this tre- 
mendously important branch of merchandis- 
ing, and directors of s.iles will begin to 

th'ir" th"'A "^"^'"if"'* the same way 
hat the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company have planned for twenty years 
ahead, the growth of telephone service and 
subscribers. 
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Hotels Statler 

BufFalo ^ Cleveland. Detroit St. Louis 

Get to the Management 



By E. M. STATLER 



"f^ANAGERS and assistant managers in our hotels 
represent the guest just as truly as they represent 

the hotels. It's you, really, for whom they work. 
So when you want some special service or attention 

that's beyond the room-elerk or bell captain or other 

person to whom j'ou apply- 
When you have to go higher than the chief of some 

department to get satisfaction — 

Then an assistant manager, or perhaps the manager, 

is the man for you to see. 



As the manager can be in but one place at one time, 
and can't be on duty all the lime, there are assistant 
mauagerii in our hotels who are all that the title implies. 
An assistant manager is always available, broadly speak- 
ing; and is always glad to do his utmo.st to insure 
your satisfaction while you're with us. 

You will find, below, some of our format instructions 
to managers and assistant managers; they give the net 
of what we require of men in tho.se positions, in their 
capacity of representing the guest. 



Instructions to Managers and Assistant Managers 



YOUR BIGGEST responsibiUly is tostv 
thai out ;>oliries art carried out and 
our promises lo ih^ pviblic are kepi, 

"Mo»t of your contact with guests nil! 
I>e with lliosc who want !iometiiing of you. 
You must always do everything you ran lo 
make their way smooth and pleasant. 

"If hi» trunk hasn'Lcoine. or his ice- water 
doesn't flow; if he doesn't like his room, or 
has trouble at the mail de.ik — 



'"Whatever the reason for his s««kin^ you, 
you arc to take hold intere.t1ed!y and give 
him the quickest satisfaction possible. 

"In all your contact with guests (and. 
don't forget, with your a.N.tw(atC8, too), re- 
tneiub«'r that the MiifurKivable sin, from our 
standpoint, is discourlrsy. A close second 
is lack of interest; whether a guest comes 
to you with a complaint or s rcquett, 
he mutt iilirayf be greeted and ti.itened 
to and titlpfd with I he graciousncss and 



courtesy tliat are the spirit of our policies. 

"Voii are the men al (he lop in your 
houses, yuu managen and ajisistant tnan- 
ai^rs. But you have no special rights or 
privileges over any other employee of the 
company in the literal farrying-out of these 
instructions from I'he Stat ler Service Codes: 
'No employee h allowed the privilege of 
arguing any point with a guest; he must 
adjust the matter at once lo the guest's 
salisfactiun, or call his superior to do so."* 



Pennsylvania 

Op]x Pennsylvania Terminal. New'YorK, CJ%.e Igr^est Hotel in theWorl 
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BMitft amntrri tw druit tin 
thi J*int ?(hJ LdlJ if^ni S«nJf. 



A Timely Booklet 

No single class of bonds is the object of more 
widespread anendon on the part of the investing 
public today than the Joint Stock Land Bank issues. 

Secured by selected, conservative farm mortgages under 
rigid Federal supervision, possessing a hroad, ready market 
and yielding the highest return obtainable with total ex- 
emption irom all taxation except inheritance taxes — these 
features of the Joint Stock Land Bank Bonds explain the 
strong position and steadily increasing demand which 
they now enjoy. 

Our new booklet is. designed to renoer concise, complete 
information on the Joint Stock Land Bank Bonds — their 
oripn, security and safeguards, and an analysis of their 
most important features from the investor's standpoinL 

This booklet will be sent to investors interested in the 
subject. 

Write for Booklet N-4 

William RfompionCompary 



INVESTMENT BONDS 



ST. LOUIS 

CDinptDa Building; 



NEW YORK 
u w.it St. 



CHICAGO 

IK So.Li SmO, Si. 



CINCINNATI 

Union Tnut Building 



NEW ORLEANS 

«02 Hlbi!mu Bink B1<1|. 



J 



A Coupon Worth Clipping 

Perhaps you would like to clip this out and send it to a business friend, 
recommending that he subscribe to The Nation's Business. Each 
month we learn of a great many instances in which readers have made 
this recommendation to certain of their business friends. 
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To the CHAMBER of COMMERCE 

of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

Kindly enter my subscription for the FULL Term, rhrec years. I will remit t7.$o on 
receipt of your bill. 

Name — : 

Street 

Ad dress ■ ■ 



Oty. 



-State. 



A (IT. J J 




Log of Organized 
Business 

Against Federal Education Board 

A REFERENDUM taken by the Chamber 
* of Commerce of the United States re- 
sulted in a decisive vote against the creation 
of a federal department of education. Two 
"tiler propositions likevWse dealing with the 
itufstioti of extending the Federal Govern- 
meiu's interest in educuion were included in 
the referendum. The three propositions sub- 
muted to the Chamber's membership, and 
the vote on each follow: 

Do you favor the creatioo of a federal de- 
partment of education with a secretary in 
the President's cabinet? For: 4+7>< ; against: 

Do you favor enlarging the present federal 
bureau of education? For: 590: against: 

Do you favor the principle of federal aid to 
education in the states on the basis of the 
states appropriating sums equal to those given 
by the Federal Government? For- 576K* 
against: 1,173^^. 

Since the Chamber can be committed only 
by a two-thirds majority of the votes cast, 
no decision was readied on the second 
proposition. 

The three questions were submitted to a 
vote of the business orRantzations after the 
Chambers Coratnittee on Education had 
made a long study of the Towner-Sterling 
bill and other proposals that have been placed 
before Congress. Majority and minority re- 
ports were made by the committee. 

The majoritj- members of the committee 
opposed a new department of education and 
federa aid, but they expressed their belief 
that the present federal bureau oi educa- 
tion should be enlarged. The minority 
members advocated a new department of 
fJu.aticin, together with federal aid as pro- 
l">Md in the Towner-Sterling measure A 
»ep;«rate memorandum was prepared by one 
member of the committee, who differed in 
som_c respects from both majoritv and mi- 
nority reports in that he opposed' a federal 
department of education, but advocated fed- 
eral aid for some purposes, such as removal 
of illitcrac)- and promotion of a more wide- 
spread understanding of the principles of 
the United States Government. 

The two reports and the separate memo- 
randum were sent out to member organiza- 
tions have those voting mijjht have the 
opportunity to go thoroughly into all sides of 
the subject themselves. Those who signed 
the m.ijority report were: 

James J. Storrow, b.inker. „f Boston; 
Kanlt J Loesch lawyer of Cliicago; John 
I,. Ujnsdale, banker, of St. Louts; Henrv S 
Pritchett, educator, of New York, and Henry 
D. Sharpe. manufacturer, of Providence. 
^■-rV S""""^-*' '■•'port was signed by: 

1 nomas h. Fmcgan, superintendent of 
public instructmn in Pennsylvania, and .Mrs. 
Ira Couch Wood, director of the Elizabeth 
AJcCormick Memorial Fund for Child Wel- 
fare, Chicago, 

The separate memorandum was prepared 
by R. Good^v)■n Rhett. of Charleston, S. C 

Further Blue Sky Protection 

POLLOWING earlier investigations of 
fraudulent stock selling schemes and the 
prosecution of those persons practicing fraud 
m the sale of securities, the committee on 
lrg.slat.on of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce^ has made its report with regard 
to blue sky activities in the State of Ohio. 
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Better Crates with Less Lumber 



A YEAR'S experience with our special 
Crating Service has brought out one 
very significant fact. 

It doesn't pay a concern to be too sure that 
its crating practices cannot be improved. 

Some of the most startling savings our Grat- 
ing Engineers have effected, have been made 
for concerns who were entirely satisfied with 
the containers they were using. 

.■\ year's work among many industries in 
many parts of the country has proved that 
in the great maiority of cases our Crating 
Engineers have been able to build better 
crates with less lumber. And where savings in 
lumber have not been possible they have built 
stronger crates and effected other savings of 
equal importance. 

HIiRE in brief is the story of the two crates 
pictured above: 
The new crate, designed to carry a 3-ton 
truck axle, requires 36.3 feet less lumber — a 
saving of 52%. 

It weighs 112 pounds less than the old crate. 
These two items represent a saving of $2.02 
per crate. 

Labor cost is reduced approximately 50 ?£. 

The structural advantages of the new crate 
over the old one can readily be seen: the lock 
corner construction makes it stronger and more 
rigid; the notches in the end members prevent 
theside play whichoften weakened theold crate 
in transit; redesigning of the side members 



affords better protection to the brake drum. 

Shippers who have adopted scientific crat- 
ing report other advantages— of perhaps even 
greater importance than factory savings. It 
eliminates damage claims and speeds up col- 
lections. It decreases sales resistance and so 
gives the salesman a new selling tool. Safe 
packing builds good will. 

THE services of Weyerhaeuser Crating 
Engineers are offered to executives of 
business concerns— by appointment on request. 

There is no charge for'this service. This or- 
gani^tation feels that the position of lumber as 
the standard material for shipping containers 
imposes the obligation to deliver 100^ value 
with every foot of lumber we sell. 

For crating purposes, this organization sup- 
plies from its fifteen distributing points, ten 
different kinds of crating lumber, of uniform 
quality and in quantities ample for any ship- 
per's needs. 

A booklet, "Better Crating,"which outlines 
the principles of crate construction and ex- 
plains the personal service of Weyerhaeuser 
Engincers,will he sent on request to any man- 
ufacturer who uses crating lumber. 

Weyeriiaeuter Foreat Froducti are dklritiuteJ lhfou|(b 
the ettablithcd trade channeli by the Weyerhseuur Sales 
Company, Spokane, Wathinilton, witlibranch uSice» atJff* 
South l.a Halle Street, Chiisaiiui 220 liruadway, NewYurk; 
Lcxiniitoa Ituildinii, Baltimore; and 2694 Univcrikity Ave., 
St. Paul; and with reprc»cntativet Ihruuihuut the couatry . 




WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 

SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 

Pnducertfar iudustty of pattrm aniiftait lumifr. factory fradri for rrmamvfactufint. 
tumber far kaxint "ltd eralimg, ilrurlural timbrn fvT imduitrial tiuiUing. AmJearh of 
ihtst items in tht tj^tcitt and type of mood bnt tailed for Ikf pnrput. 
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Guaranty 




Service 



Financing" Our Two 
Greatest Exports 

MORE than six mClion bales of cotton, 
and more than 164 million bushels of 
wheat left our shores for foreign ports during 
1922. These two commodities were the larg- 
ef.t items of our export trade, and their value 
was in excess of $879,000,000. 

A substantial portion of American cotton 
and grain shipments is hnanced by this Com- 
pany, which also supplies the banking credit 
and service for the exportation of a great vol- 
ume of other products. 

The handling of such transactions is but one 
phase of our complete commercial banking 
service. Whether your banking needs be in 
the export or import field, or in domestic bus- 
iness, we can offer you facilities which will 
meet your requirements and which may be- 
come an important factor in your business. 



Our booklet, "Specialiied Service to Cor- 
porations." discusse!> our facilities from the 
viewpoint of their particular value to corpo- 
rations and firins. It will be sent on request. 



Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 

MAIN office: I4O BROADWAY, KEW YORK 



LONDON 
LIVERPOOL 



PARIS 
HAVRE 



BRUSSELS 

ANTWERP 
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induding the draft of a bill to regulate the 
sale of securities. 

The committee based its bill on tlic essen- 
tial features from the plan embodied in the 
English and Canadian acts which require 
a certain amount of information concernint; 
the security, but the committee went further 
in rcquiriiig much mure detailed information 
for the protection of the investor. 

The committee also includ^'d in its draft 
those parts of the so-called paternalistic 
security laws which vest in the proper offices 
of the state the right to prevent the sale 
of any security which, in their opinion, will 
result in fraud. 'I'hc theory of the com- 
mittee's bill is that there shuvild be adequate 
publicity given to the pertinent facts relating 
to the sccuritj- to be sold, except of course, 
in the case of those securities exempted. 

This is atcumplished by requirinK that 
the purchaser of a security receive all of the 
facts in printed form before he can make a 
bindini^ contracl to buy. If he does not re- 
ceive these facts before he buys he may later 
avoid the sale. 

These facts must also be filed with the 
commisftioocr of securities at tlic state capi- 
tal. Furthermore, if the purchaser has been 
dam.-igtd by virtue of an untrue statement 
made to him in this printed form he may re- 
cover damages from the directors of the cor- 
poration or from any one of them. 

It was also the belief of the committee 
that in many cases fraud might exist, or 
that there might be a likelihood of its being 
present, and the committee, consequently, 
would give the commissioner of securities 
authority to stop the sale of any security at 
any time when, in his opinion, this condition 
exists, subject to an appeal to the attorney 
general. Any person failing to comply with 
the provisions of this bill would be subject 
to a heavy penalty. 

Special Library for Business 

A COMMERCIAL branch library of the 
city public library system, located in the 
IJoard of Commerce building in the down- 
town business district of Detroit, has proved 
useful to the business men of Detroit. 
Established some live years ago primarily as 
a reference librarj for the convenience of 
departments and members of the Hoard of 
Commerce, this library has developed into 
an information bureau on commercial, civic, 
economic, and general business problems and 
conditions. 

The service rendered by this department 
of the Board of Commerce may be divided 
into two classes — service to other depart- 
ments and service to members. 

While emplujees in other departments of 
the board enjoy the same privileges as do 
members, they also derive other benefits from 
the library. When periodicals are receivedj 
the librarian goes over them, marks certain 
passages for the aitentiDn of departments 
that arc likely to be particuiarlv interested 
in them, and mutes the publications through 
all the dtpartments. When they return to 
the library, she files them for reference. She 
collects and prepares special information for 
the use of departments and members of the 
board: she distributes puhiitity m.attcr, and 
she personally answers all letters of inquiry 
addressed to different departments for in- 
formation on a wide variety of subjects. 

Service to members includes lending books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, maps, pictures, clip- 
pings and reports, preparing bibliographies 
and biographies and, above all, serving as a 
bureau of information. Hooks and other 
references are loaned. This is a very im- 
portant feature because the busy executive 
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Its Quiet 



The New 
Quiet 12 





If s a Remington 



The new Remington Quiet 12 has every advantage for 
which the Remington is famous • — strength, durability, 
simplicity, the "natural touch", — plus the priceless feature 
of quiet operation. 

Many refinements of construction have hushed the old, 
familiar typewriter noises- 

This new Remington pleases both the executive and the 
operator. It relieves the executive from disturbing clatter. 
And it enables the operator to turn out clean-cut, beautiful 
work, with ease and speed, and the minimum of effort. 
This not only pleases her but scores with the "boss". 

Demonstrations will be given gladly or illustrated folder 
will be mailed on request. 

The Remington Quiet 12 speaks only in a 
whistKT, but »vffl be heard around the *vorld 

Remington Typewriter Co. 

374 Broadway, New York Branches Everywhere 



Other Important Items of the 
Remington Typew^riter Line 



Imptinvd Remingtan No, 10— 



f all condi' 
uc conaXtler- 



Improrcd Remington No. i I — 

wirli Krv Set npcimtil Tohulaior. For 
form, tahulur mnd ataiUiical work o( ewrv 
dcKcription. 

Rrminf^ton Accounting Afachinr — 

with vcrtiral and crni« addinii mctrhiifi- 
ii^m. Fi>r ItUlins, ■tatcnrirni wnlirtR and 
ho(ikkrc|rin|| in mil iu IvninctucK. 

Remington Portable — 

wilK •landiirJ kevboard. The uni\er»a1 
IVpcwHtcr iot individual or pcnunal um-. 

Paragon Ribbon* and 

Paragon and Red Seal Carbon Papers — 

mnnufacturcd hv ni. The ■landanl lln< 
of fTpe^ritct «ui>p1iei. 

Tfctf Remington Typewriter Line it complete 
in e'verj field and complete for every purpose 
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No. 570 A 

Does 
^ thirst-quenching 
^ cost you 
$18,000.00 
per year? 

With looo employees in your 
factory at an average wage of jo 
cents per hoiu^six drinks per day, 
two minutes per drink — the coat of 
thirst-quenching is $6o pti day or 
f lB,ooo.oo per year. 

If your workmcti are compelled 
to wait in rain for the water to 
cool, your pro rata cost is more. 

Bafaey Taylor Instantaneous 
Gxiler Fountains at frcqoent in- 
1 tervals throughout your plant save 
' valuaUe working time and increue 
efficiency and production. 

There are vital reasons why 
FtttOR than a score of corporations 
have each loo or more Halscy 
Taylor Fountains in use: Namely, 
the time-saving clement, io" 
creased efficiency on the part of 
the workmen, and (he superior 
LHabey Taylor construction. 
FHalscy Taylor fountains have 
three important exclusive feature, 
including positive and uniform 
control of the height of the stream. 

Write for new 32-page catalog. 

THE HALSEY TAYLOR CO. 
No. S20 Park Avenu* 
WarT«s, Ohio 

BRANCHES 

New York City Cbicaeo 

137 E. St. 1702 N. Talnum Ave. 
PJiiladclphta Kanssi City 

5224 Greene SI. 38J8 Tnmst Ave. 
Bnrton San FrancUco 

46 ComhiH-R.su 331 Rialto BMg. 

HALSEY TAYLOR 



IS frequently- unable to visit the library and 
look up information in persion. Under the 
rules of thi-i branch he can send his oiHce 
boy for the hooks or other desired references 
and keep them from two hours to two weeks, 
depending on the degree of their demand. 

Although this branch maintains an ade- 
cjuate number of the best books on subjects 
in its field, these form only a small part of 
its equipment. Periodicals, documents, re- 
ports, clippings, tjuestionnaires, t)'pe written 
information, maps, charts, and photographs 
are available, and all are systematically filed 
for ready accessibility. 

Twenty to thirty requests for special in- 
formation come over the telephone or bj mail 
to this branch library every day. The branch 
library has the privilege of dr.iwing on the 
resources of the main city library. Morn- 
ing and afternoon deliveries and collections 
arc made daily by the main library, and the 
borrower of books from any library in the 
cit>* may return them to this branch, which 
in turn will send them back to the proper 
library. The city library bears all the ex- 
pense of the Board of Commerce branch, 
with the exception of space, light, heat, and 
building service. 

D. G. Bairu. 
Prize Studies ia Accounting 

THE American Institute of Accountants 
Foundation h:is announced a prixe com- 
petition, with the explanation that it origi- 
nates in a desire to produce a comprehensive 
expression of opinion on the general subject 
of capital stock of no par value. Papers 
are to be submitted on : 

The principles which should govern the 
determination of capital and the amounts 
available for distribution of dividends in 
the case of corporations, with special refer- 
ence to the system of capital stocks without 
.1 par value. 

I'hc amount of the prizes will be at the 
discretion of the judges, provided that the 
first prize shall not be less than $I,QOO nor 
more than $2,500; and that other prizes shall 
not be less than $250 nor more than $730. 
The competition is open to everyone without 
restriction. Manuscripts must be submitted 
not later than October I, 1923. 

Included in the list of judges are: Julius 
H. Barnes, president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce; Wesley C, Mitchell. 
Albert Rathbone, Frederick Strauss, and 
George O. May. To receive consideration, 
manuscripts should be typewritten and iden- 
tified by a pen name. A separate scaled en- 
velope be.iring on the outside the pen name 
and containing the name of the author should 
!iccomp<-iny the manuscript, and should be 
addressed to A. P, Richardson, secretary of 
the American Institute of Accountants Foun- 
dation, 135 Cedar Street, New York. 

The institute will undertake to publish the 
winning manuscript, and will also award a 
prize for the best manuscript submitted h\ 
a member of the American Institute of 
Accountants. 

Making Business Teaching Business-like 

REGIONAL conferences of business men 
and high-school teachers of business and 
social subjects were held in New Y'ork City, 
March 2 and 3, and in Columbus, Ohio, 
March 9 and 10. These conferences were 
the third and fourth, respectively, of a 
series, the lirst of which was held in Phila- 
delphia, November 3 and 4, .ind the second 
in Boston, December 8 and 9. 

The purpose of the conferences is to cor- 
relate standardized business experience .ind 
the Teaching of high-school business and so- 
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NIBROC 

Pronauneid NIB-ROCK 

Kraft Paper 

Towel 



is a camel 

for water 

One T^ibroc towel will 
absorb this glass of water 



It IS velvety 



on account of the 
natural emollient 
in the Nlbroc 
fibres. It helps 
keep the skin soft 
and smooth. 



It is tough 





Try to pull one apart ! 
It is thrifty — because 

One Wipes Dry! 

Nibroc is the only paper towel that 
you can use like a linen towel, to 
wipe your hands till they are dry. 



I 



For Samples, or further (xmiculars. address 
PAPER SALES DIV. 

BROWN COMPANY! 

fmtnded 1852 
PORTLAMD, MAINE 



ciaj courses, according to an announcement 
made by the Bureau of Education, Depart- 
meiit of the Interior, Washington, D. C, 
which orjjanizcd the meetings in coopera- 
tion with the United States Bureau of For- 
eign ,ind Dumestic Commerce, state depart- 
ments of education, merchants' associations, 
chambers of commerce, and teachers' associa- 
tions. Arrangements for holding similar con- 
fcsenccs in other cities arc now in progress. 
Representatives of organized business and 
public officials arc invited to show how their 
organizations promote and serve business, 
including the service the} can possibly render 
to high-school teachers of business courses; 
and representatives of business corporations 
arc placed on the proj^rams to describe and 
to visualize the fundamental operations and 
practices of their enterprises and the meth- 
ods of solving their business problems. 

The Solemn Rite of Citizenship 

ATURALIZATION ceremonies in the 
federal court in Urnoklj n are to be under 
the direction of the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce. The district judge has .isked 
the chamber to assume the rcsponsibilitj- for 
welcoming new citizens, and the chamber has 
gladly complied. The ceremonies arc held 
every Thursday. A gcnerat invitation has 
been extended to the members of the chamber 
and to the public to attend the ceremonies 
and learn the manner in which persons of 
foreign birth arc received into citizenship. 

"Cooperating" the Sales Managers 

T^HE St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
has an active sales mstnajjers bureau, 
the purposes of which are to build up the city 
by increasing its sales and to serve the city's 
trade territory efficiently. These purposes 
:ire effected through good-will tours, by edu- 
cating sales managers in better methods of 
nvcrchandising their products and oi serving 
their trade, by publishing a weekly bulletin 
containing items of benefit to sales managers, 
entertaining visiting buiers and delegates 
Pfctending important conventions, and through 
the preparation of motion pictures. 

Capitalizing Barbershop Talk 

A LL the barbers u{ Lehiuioo, PirnnsyUania, 
*■ were recently invited to a smoker given 
by the chamber of commerce. The invitations 
were extended in the belief that the barbers 
(lave a continuous opportunity to give vis- 
itors a favorable impression of the city, that 
niany barber shops are forums of public dis- 
cussion where municipal questions are freely 
argued, and that the barbers should h.ive a 
conception of the city's development 
with an understanding of the part taken by 
the chamber of commerce in the general prog- 
ress. The invitations m.ide it plain that the 
smoker was not in anj- way a scheme to 
promote the chamber's membership or infiu- 
^ce.^ The barbers got an entirely new point 
• vrew on their opportimiiies for service to 
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and have actuallj made use of these 
opportunities, 

f International Court Favored 

I^K PRESENT ATIV'E buisiness organiza- 
Hons connectnd with the Chamber of 
"'.'"""ce of the United States favor partid- 
^h*'""p ^"'f'^'l States Government in 

_ ' crmanrnt Court of International 
Justice. 

» "^l*]* information was conve\ ed to the 
:_rcsident in the form of a letter by Elliot 
>. u"'*^*'"' resident vice-president of the 
j^niimber. Ir, },;^ i^^^^,^ ;VIr. Goodwin states 
at thii question was brought before our 
amiual meeting in May, 1922, and at that 




"A Clear, Easily Kept Record 

with RAND," say Bird & Sons, E. Walpole, Mass. 

WHAT do your records tell 
you? You have certain facts 
recorded, but how long does 
it take — and what does it cost — to 
get a clear, easily understood picture 
of actual conditions? Thousands of 
firms are using RAND VisibSe Pic- 
tiu^ized Records of Sales, Production, 
Cost, inventory, Personnel, etc., be- 
cause thcv instantly show a graphic 
picture of business conditions daily, 
weekly, or by any other period. 

— Eiieh record is plainly visible. 

— Each record is loose-leaf bound 
to prevent loss or misfiling — 
in fact, the removal of a record 
is seldom necessary. 

— Additional records are easily in- 
serted in proper alphabetic.1l or 
numerical order. 

—High light facts are easily 
charte<i on each record for in- 
stant reference. 



In short, complete, graphic, easily understood records are 
made instantly available without burdensome clerical costs. 

Let the RAND man in vour city show how easily your 

£ resent records can be picturized and made graphic the 
lAND way. This infortnation gladly given without obli- 
gation. t)r write us direct, enclosing samples of your 

E resent records. Address— Rand Companv, Inc., 1804 
;AN1) BIdg., North Tonawanda, New York! 






VISIBLE CARD SYSTEMS 

ASK ANY BANK OR BUSINESS CONCERN ABOUT RfCMD 
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Caution 



Caution is care. It does not hinder, nor does 
it cause loss of time. It watches, it sees, it 
commands. Its one purpose is to lead the 
ship of business to success. It is common 
sense on the navigating bridge. 

Business leaders recognise the present as a 
time of promise. But they preach CAU- 
TION. Their advice is to resist temptations 
to heed boom talk; to seek sure profits and 
not to speculate; move solidly, rather than 
swiftly; to be vigilant. 

Business vigilance is impossible without facts 
and figures — complete, up-to-the-minute 
and dependable. Out-of-date figures, incom- 
plete facts ! They are the dead eyes of blind 
business. They are dangerous. 

Sound methods of Cost Accounting are the 
one source of reliable facts and figures — ^the 
vigilant eyes of CAUTION on the navigat- 
ing bridge. 

ERNST & ERNST 

AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 



NKWt VClftH CMlCAQa CUV<LAP(t» IMDIAHAFOl. 

>«4iUDliLJ>MI* UlNNUrOLIV BUFFALO TOLCDO 

■OVtOM HT. FAUL F1TTSHUR4H ATLAMTTA 

«ASffllVaTQ*t HAHt*-W CITT CI*>IC1MMATI VALTiMOftK 



NKW OBLKAn* 
FOITT WOltTH 
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BUSINESS STUDIES 
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time there was unatiimously adopted a tesolu- 
tion urging that our Government take its 
place with the other nations of the world in 
this^ international court of justice." 

Continuing, the letter paints out that "so 
long aijo as igi5 the question of the establish- 
ment of an mtcrnational agenc)- for the con- 
sideration of questions which arise between 
nations came before our entire membership 
through referendum, and at that time the 
principle of an internationaj court in which 
our Government should take Its place was 
favored by a majority vote of 26 to i. 

"Your suggestion' that 'deliberate ' public 
opmion of today is overwhelmingly in favor 
of our participation,' is amply home out, so 
far as it concerns commercial and trade or- 
pnizatmns, by the definite expressions re- 
ferred to above." 

Unfilled Quotas May Mean Jobs 

IT ^'9,^ ^"^'•'""""'-■"''ation of the National 
Uiarabcrs Committee on Immigration, 
regarding immediate relief under the present 
immigration law through increased immigra- 
tion from countries whose quotas are not 
filled, the Chamber's board of directors have 
voted that the committee be authorized to 
take appropriate steps through the State De- 
partment, the Labor Department or in any 
other manner, to bring to the attention of 
citizens of such countries the fact that their 
quotas are unfilled opportunities for employ- 
ment in the United States. 

A Protective Bureau for Retailers 
'yip MAGNITUDE of money and mer- 

* chandise recoveries for the organized 
retail merchants of San Francisco, obtained 
through the activities of their protective bu- 
reau, is shown by reports issued by the man- 
Jiging director of the Retail Merchants As- 
sociation, recently affiliated with the San 
i ranciseo Chamber of Commerce. 

Dividends are being paid every month to 
the members of the Association, says the 
managing director, and in the two months 
of December and January, the Protective 
Bureau recovered $4,14.^58 for the stores, 
availing tliemselves of the service at a cost 
of slightly more than $2,500. The actual 
money and goods returned through the bu- 
reau IS secondary in importance to the pre- 
ventive value of the work, the director 
believes. 

The returns, divided into four classes, 
follow: Cash and merchandise recoveries, 
^'2,407.01; bad check returns, $1,016.01; 
fraudulent account settlements, $494.56 and 
miscellaneous returns, $226. The protective 
service is conducted with the cooperation of 
piilicc and other peace officers. 

Special Library Experts to Meet 
yHF, Special Libraries Association a 

* national orcani/.ation, of all business 'and 
special librarians in the country, will hold 
Its fourteenth annual convention in Atlantic 
City. Tuesday. Mav 22, to Friday May 
25. at the Hotel Chelsea. Librarians, busi- 
ness men. research workers, and statisticians 
are invited to attend the sessions of the 
convention, 

* -n T' .Y"!''' ^P'"'''^' I^'hraries Associa- 
tion will hold as last monthly meeting of 
the year, Monday evening, Mav 21 ,md that 
meeting will he open to alt delegates to the 
convention. All the special libraries of New 

; 'fu-^'c'"'''-^?/?.^'''^'^ '''"'f^rs on Tues- 
day 1 he Special Lijiraries Council of Phil- 
adelphia and the District of Columbia Li- 
brary Association will hold local meetings, 
Saturday, May 26, following the convention 
at Atlantic City with opportunities to in- 
spect the special lihr.iries in ii,„s,- two cities 
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Briefs on Business Books 

The AovERTisivc Year Book, edited by Noble 
T. Prai^g. Doubieday, Page S: Co., for 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. 

The gist of iSt speeches made at *he asso- 
[ciation's four-day convention last summer. 

fCnEATlVE Seuung, by Charles Henry MacKin- 
tosh. D. Applcton k Co. 

Simple truth about selling, well-flavored with 
inecdote. The chapter on "Keeping Custo- 
fmers" with its discussion of the high cost of 
bad letter writing is worth reading. 

The Le<%DERSKti> of AovenTiaHO Bkands, by 
George Burton Hotchkiss and Richard B, 
Franklin. Doubleday, Page & Company 
for the Associated Advertising Cluba of 
the World. 

A study by New York Oniversity professori. 
A thousand young men and women were axked 
to write down the • manufacturer or brand 
which came to the mind when a commodity 
was mentioned. If A nay? "Tooth paste," will 
B retort with "Colgate"' or "PebecoT' Here 
^are the answers on t<x> articles. 

PrwciPLES OF MAitKETiNC, by Fred E. Clark. 
The MacMillan Company. 

The Associate Professor of Economic! and 
Marketing, at Northwestern University, pro- 
duces a scholarly study of distribution. Read- 
ers whose interest is aroused by the current 
series in The Nation's Bi;sines3 will find here 
a more .scientific treatment of the subject. 

Thh Mamacemekt of the Sales Omjahiza- 
TiON, by Frederic A. Russell. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Tnc, 

A practical discussion of choosing, training, 
Paying iind stimulating salesmen. It costs 
from $50 10 $5,<5oo to (rain a man, and it's 
Worth knowing what others' experience in 
fncthods has been. Is a sales convention worth 
while? Shall payment be by salary, commis- 
sion, or both ? Is the niitomobile always an 
!«»aet? What about padded expense accounts? 
These are some questions discussed. 

IJoMKSTic AKD FoREicK EXCHANGE, by Ira B. 
Cross. The MacMillan Corapaoy. 

A textbook in which Prof, Cross makes plain 
•ill the methods in which money passes from 
hand to haml, from city to city, and from 
Country to cniintry. lllustralCf! with dozens 
of photographs of drafts, checks, letters of 
■credit and all the other media of exchange. 

Thh Iniernatioval Trade Balance ik Theory 
Avn Practice, by Theodore H. Boggn. The 
MacMillan Company. 

.•Another "professor book" but brief. The 
fiead of the Uepartmem of Economics in the 
Unit-ersity of Uritish Columbia outlines in two 
hunilreil pages a subject much before the busi- 
ness World. 

Common Sense in Business, by Harold White- 
head. Thomas Y. C rowell Company. 

^ professor of "Sales Relations" at Boston 
Jnivcrsiry writea three hundred pages. 

cribed on the jacket as "cheery optimism." 
Marts right off with a breere: "If you are all 
re.Tdy, come with me on a journey." Has 
"^^hapters on "Friend Wife— Job Builder," "Right 
About Face for Joy," "Me and I — 
l-ompctiiors." 

Creative SAi.EaMAK.SHll>, by Herbert W. lies. 
J' B. Lippincon & Company. 

'\ textbook by a professor of commerce at 
'"e Wharton School who would enable stu- 
dents "to conceive of the business of selling as 
professional, and thus ethical." Six pages ire 
devoted to the suggested menus for salesmen 
and another six to their morning exercises. 
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Announcement 

We have prepared a General Survey of condi- 
tions affecting the Lumber Industry in produc- 
tion, demand, distribution and export during 
the coming year. 

This Survey is full of valuable information and 
facts of unusual interest to all concerned in the 
sale and use of lumber. 

Sent gratis to executives only. 

CENTRAL COAL & COKE CO. 
Address GS-37 Kansas City, Mo. 

Manufacturers 

Southern Pine 

*'LONG AND SHORT LEAF" 



TRADE 



General Offices 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Mills 
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CONROE, TEXAS 
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Offices 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HOU.STON, TEXAS 
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WftlUcc Bench 



Speed up 

Your Shipping Room 
and Repair Shop 

A Wallace Bench Plain Circuki Saw 
■a ! > i< h is portable and will operate wherever 
■ i • n- is an electric light WK'ket will speed 
up yoiir shipping room and enable your 
house carpenier or repair man to do better 
work in less time. 

With one of these light, fast, motor- 
driven saws you can niake cases and 
crates sis required — ^thus sav^ing storage 
space. Incoming cases and crates can be 
made over to fit your own shipments, or 
the lumber may be rw;la.imed lo u,se for 
other purposes.' A cover for a case made 
in a jiffy — the saw moved about where 
needed. Eliminate the hand sawing and 
you save time and money. 

For repair w'ork about the shops and 
offices the Wallace Bendi Plain Saw is an 
actual necessity. Your house carpenter 
can take it to' the job- Whether it's a 
new partition, a door, or cabinet work of 
any kind, the Wallace Plain- Saw will 
quickly rip or cut the lumber to accurate 
sizes. 

The Wallace Line of Portable Electric 
Bench Machines were designed to elimi- 
nate handwork and wasted steps. Your 
entire plant could probably benefit 
through a judicious distriliution of the 
seveial kinds of Wallace Machines. We 
shall be pleased to send descriptive 
literature on request. p 

J. D. Wallace & Co. 

1408 W. JdckMin Blvd., Chicago, III. 

Wallii» B«nch 
Plain S«r 
WilUo B«nch 




Human Nature in Business 

By FRED C. KELLY 



ONE OF the largest Uundr>' enterprises 
in the east, operating in several cities, 
recently called into consultation a famous 
engineer to learn if something couldn't be 
done to reduce the cost of calling for laundry 
and making delivery— which is aijout three- 
fourths of their total expense. If every- 
body brought their own laundry and called 
for it, a collar or even a shirt might be 
washed and ironed for a mere trifle. To 
reduce the cost of delivery, the company had 
installed many little motor truck.s and ex- 
pected gradually to eliminate horse-drawn 
vehicles. 

The coosulting engineer wasn't so sure 
about the economy of this and began to 
collect hgures. To his own astonishment 
he found that it is cheaper to deliver laundry 
with a horse and wagon than with an auto- 
mubile, even though it costs less per mile to 
operate a small motor truck than to feed 
and stable a horse. The reason was chat 
with a horse and wagon the driver doesn't 
have to return to the wagon from each 
home, bur can yell Gidtfap and let the horse 
proceed while the driver runs across lots to 
the next house. Thus the horse saves the 
cost of its feed by conserving the time of 
the driver. The economical way to deliver 
laundry, then, is to make the long hauls by 
motor truck, but the short house-to-house 
deliveries with a horse and wagon. A still 
better way would be to have it collected and 
delivered by somebody, such as the milkman 
or grocer, who has to go over the same ter- 
ritory anyhow. 



CCHEMES for getting rid of business 
visitors who tarry too long arc gradually 
becoming standardized. The oldest, of 
course, is for the business executive's assist- 
ant .wrctary to poke his head in and ask: 
"Are you forgetting your conference with 
Mr. Towser?" A certain cabinet officer has 
instructed his secretary to fetch him a yellow 
telegraph blank containing supposed tidings, 
after an average visitor had stayed five min- 
utes. He looks gravely at the hypothetical 
message, makes a depreciating clucking sound 
with his lips and says: "I'll dictate a reply 
in just a moment." 



1LEARK that another great laundry prob- 
lem is keeping the plant free from dust 
or soot. If a speck of dirt not much larger 
than a pin point alights on a clean collar, 
the coHar has to be 
laundered all over 
again. Consequently 
this laundry quit burn- 
ing coal and uses oil. 
Its employees change 
their shoes on arrival 
at the plant and put on 
rubber shoes which are 
never worn outside, 
where they might col- 
lect dirt. They even quit using old-fashioned 
wooden pencils in the building, because every 
time a pencil is sharpened it means just so 
many particles of black dust. I don't know 
how much money was saved by the elimina- 
tion of lead pencil dust, but my hat's off to 
the man capable of figuring out such a fasci- 
nating mathematical problem. 




A FRIEND of mine travels about selling 
^ more or less useful commodities to de- 
partment stores. He .always found that 
store managers are too busy to talk about 
buying anything on Saturday, because that 
is their best day to sell what they have. Con- 
sequently my friend has usually frittered 
away his Saturdays in motion picture thea- 
ters and other terrible places. But recently 
it occurred to him that Saiurdiiy might be 
the best day for his purposes. "How can 
1 sell things to stores if their shelves ore 
already filled?" he asked himself. "And if 
their shelves are filled, what better selling 
scheme could there be than to help them 
dispose of what they have on hand? When 
they need more of my stuff then they're 
bound to be Interested when I call" 

So he goes to stores on Saturdays, their 
busiest day, and shows them new schemes 
for selling and for doing this more rapidly. 
He pitches right in, the same as the clerks, 
and works like a harvest hand. Wliaiever 
he learns in one town he teaches in the next 
town. 

When Saturday is over he has a customer 
who is not only in- 
debted to him for help- 
ing sell things, but 
who nffds to buy. 



"IT DOESNT mat- 
■* tcr whether you 
have a big committee 
or a small one to ac- 
complish a certain 
job," a wise executive 
once told me. "One or two men on the 
committee will do the work anyhow. The 
only advantaRc of a big committee is that 
you have more chance to stumble upon the 
fellow who really knows something about 
the subject to be handled." 



A BIG ice concern in a middle western 
city, one of the most successful in the 
United States, has long had the idea that 
while a good horse is merely a good horse, 
an exceptionally handsome horse is also an 
advertisement. They have wonderful big 
draft horses such as one would rarely see 
equalled outside of a circus. The horses 
look so happy and well cared for that no 
customer can feel sorry for them. Of all 
rules for employees the one most cmphasiKed 
is: Drivrrs Atutt Not Abuse the Horses. 
The company often buys large sbVes of ad- 
vertising space in the local papers just to 
say to the public that the ice company will 
appreciate being notified if any driver is seen 
abusing one of their horses. 



CCARCELY a week goes by that I don't 
hear of one more Dollar-a-Year-Man 
who turns out to have been greatly over- 
estimated and didn't have so much to do 
with winning the war as we thought at the 
time. I have in mind one fellow who, when 
he came to Washington, had been the chief 
executive of a concern long in successful 
operation. Indeed, it had been highly suc- 
cessful long before he was connected with it. 
When he came to Washington to organize 
a war board it was expected that anything 
he touched would become e.jually successful. 
At the end of a month he discovered that it 
IS one thing to keep a well-established enter- 
prise going, but that to start something new. 
especially sometlnng for which there is no 
LM.id.ng precedent, is something else again, 
lie was obliged to retire and spend the rest 
of tile war period attending to a case of 
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General Motors 

Accessory Companies 



» N automobile is usually thought of as 
l \ the product of a factory where raw 
materials pour in atone end and finished 
cars roll out at the other. 

But certain essential car parts can be 
delegated to separate organizations. 
Thus within General Motors there are 
companies producing essential motor 
parts and equipment which are standard 
upon many representative makes of 
American passenger cars and trucks. 

Some of the products of these acces- 
sory companies also find a wide variety 
of uses outside the automotive industry. 
H vatt roller bean ngs are used on cranes, 
coal mine cars, textile machinery, trol- 
leySjConcretemixerSjbeltconveyorsand 
industrial locomotives. 

The electric dental engine has its tiny 



New Departure ball bearings which 
differ only in size from the bearings used 
in the huge sugar mill. 

Klaxon warning signals, besides 
helping to make motoring safe, render 
a widespread service in police and fire 
departments, in factories, schools and 
mines, and on railroads and farms. 

More than 175,000 farms are 
equipped with Delco-Light power 
plants which furnish electricity for labor 
saving machinery and electric light. 
Another Dcico- Light product is the 
Frigidaire, a self-contained, automaric, 
electric refrigerator. 

Thus General Motors Accessory 
Companies contribute to almost every 
phase of American home and indus- 
trial life. 



^ tttkia ttasfkd " AceounT Cohtakio" wiW hi xoihd if a rtfuiit ii dirtrttd 
n tit Dtfttrrmera tf finttuui Pitblitity, Ctmral Atucri &:tftrawn, fimi Yart. 

GENERAL MOTORS 

BUItK . CADILLAC . CHEVROLET • OAKLAND . OLDSMOBILE . GMC TRUCKS 

Dcko and Remy Electrical Equipment - Harrwon Radiitors - New Departure Ball Bearings 
Hyatt Roller Bearings - jaion Rims • Fbher Bodies ■ AC Spark Plugs-AC Spccdomeier* 
Brown-Lipc-Cbapin Differentialj and Gears • Lancaaier Steel Product* 
Klaxon Wiining Signals • Jacox Steering Gean 
Delco-Light Power Plants and Frigidaire 

• General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances digtribution of General Motors producu • 
* General Exchange Corporation furnishes an exclujive insurance service for General Motor* dealers • 
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Treads that will make 
stair steps slip-proof 

These Alunduni Safety Aggregate Treads are to be used in one of 
America's finest hotels now l>einij constructed. The detailed dia- 
gram tells its own story. 

These treads are made by the same formulie used in the production 
of Aiundum Safety Aggregate Tile. AIX'\Dl'M products are noted 
for their slip-proof effectiveness and diiraliility. They should be 
employed in every fji^e of buikling in places where f(X)t traffic is 
heavy and slipping is a factor. They are accurately finished by 
machine methods in a factory where abrasive products have been 
manufactured for a third of a century. 

If interested in any flfKir where long life and safe walking are desir- 
able, Icxik up the Norton Aiundum Safety Tile Products, which 
include tile and treads for stairs, floor tite and landing slabs. 

NORTON COMPANY 

WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 

NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 

S3 Park Place It N. JefferHin St, 23a W. ConKress St. 

EJLECTRIC FURNACE Pl-ANTS 
Nlxgarm Falls. N. V. Chippswa. Out. T-SM 



$1.50 Saved is $1.50 Earned 

This is one good reason for the fact that most of 
the readers of The Nation's Business are FULL 
Term (j year) subscribers, at ^7.50. If they had 
taken only the Part Term, they would have paid 
I3.00 for a single year. 

The NATION'S Business 

Washington, D. C. 



nervous prostration. Yet none of his fwcnds 
suspect even yet that he fi?:zlcd on his war 
job. He is back again at the head of a big 
enterprise and it seems to them that he just 
naturally must be a biu; man. They feel 
that It is too bad that he broke down and 
haa to leave his war job. Otherwise, the 
war mifiht have been settled much sooner. 



I f I WERE s board of directors seeking 
a man to hire for a big place, I should 
not consider any applicant who had not 
started with a losing venture and made it 
successful. Just to stick along with an enter- 
prise already successful is not a severe enoudi 
test. 



IN BUSINESS, as elsewhere, it is not al- 
ways easy to recognize the sijjnificance 
of that to which one is accustomed. An east- 
ern man came to an Ohio city, seekinu 3 
location for a store on one of the main streets, 
and applied to a local real estate agent to 
M-e what raisjht be done. Not a single space 
m the vidnity he desired was available. 

"1 thouffiu," he remarked, "there Dii^ht 
he a chance to buy the luase of the lit'tle 
bakery up the street." 

"Why did you think that?" inquired the 
real estate num. 

"Because it is the one store on the strert 
that isn't making good." 

■'How did you know that.'" 
"By lo<jkin!j at the .store and noticing how- 
many people t;o into it," 

'How long have jou been in townT' 
"About three hours and a half." 
The real estate man was .mi:wed. Hi- 
had been seeking a lease for clients, on the 
street mentioned, for many weeks, but it 
had never occurred to him to get any infor- 
mation just by walking along and looking 
at the stores. It rciiuired an outsider, with 
a fresh point of view, to see the real fact. 
I hey went to the bake shop proprietor .md 
succeeded in buying his lease. 




A NO 1 HER recent psychological cxpcri- 
* mcnt w:is to determine the effect of 
tiiusic on men at work in an architectural 
drawing room. A phonograph was used to 
supply the music. Nc.irly nil the men de- 
clared that the music m.ide the work easier 

1 hey preferred instrumental music to vocal, 
and famihar music to unfamiliar. Frequent 
short periods of music seemed to give the 
best results. 



A is rATISTICAL study was recently made 
^ » by university students of nearly three 
hundred persons ^,ho had signed Icstimonials 
for various advertised articles. Letters were 
written to the .luthors of those testimonials 
Tequesting further information about the 
merit of the articles. The inquirers en- 

Xf^ u'"''x'' ^"-"^^'"P^* fnr reply. Only 
about half of those who had recommended 
certain articles wrote favorably in their let- 
rrs Several were dowt right discouraging. 
Inciden ally, more than twice as many of 
the testimonials had bc(n written by men 
as hy women. ' 



Qivo Million 

UNDERWOOD 

typewriters are in use 

they Spud the World's Business 



UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO. INC.. UNDERWOOD BLDCNY 

BRANCHES IN AIX PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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* Always Good^JVbw Better than Ever' 

Only the quality that brings constant, 
never-failing service to owners could have 
laid the foundation for Federal's present 
enviable position, It is one of the sound 
est companies financially with a dealer 
and service organization covering the 
country, backed by a 12 years' record of 
success. 

Ask the Federal dealer near you to show 
you the truck best fitted to your hauling 
needs, from the complete Federal line of 
8 capacities. 

The 5 to 6 Ton 

Truck owners are amazed at the power 
and stamina of the Federal 5 to 6 ton. 
Capacity loads are being carried over 
soft roads; out of deep excavations; 
anywhere the wheels can get traction. 
It is doubtful if any truck anywhere 
ever equalled it for pulling power. 

The Federal Motor Truck Company 

Detroit. Michigan 



jfym Mother Satisfied User 



Electric Power 

IN ANY QUANTITY , 



Ideal Industrial 
Location 
Lowest Production 
Costs 

Perfect Labor Conditions 

Arty questions gladly answered 
-NORTHERN UGHT & POWER CO.— 



Corporation Executive 

Financial and secretarial executive, larnc 
corporation. Experienced lawyer; knowl- 
edge of insurance, taxation, credlci and 
corporate accounting, desires appropriate 
connection. Bank and other creditable 
references. Address care Box No. 98 

THE NATION'S BUSINESS 

Xlille BuiJding 

WjlSHlXliTON, D. C. 
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What May a Trade 
Association Do? 

No SUBJECT has received more at- 
tention frora the United States Cham- 
her of Commerce than restraint of 
trade and the laws regarding it. At the 
second annual meeting of the Chamber, in 
1914, discussion of this subject occupied the 
greater part of the proRram. Four of the 
Chambers referenda have been devoted to 
the subject m its different aspects 

In view; of the SURgestions which from 
ime to time arc placed before the public 
that trade associations operate in restraint 
of trade the Board of Directors in the sprinc 
of 19Z2 decided that it was timelv to have a 
special committee make a study of trade 
associations. 

. The committee's report and recomraenda- 
tmns constitute the basis of a ref™um 
submitted by the Chan,ber to Its „[embe^ 
ship. 1 he propositions on which the Ch.im- 
ber s membership will vote "yes" „r 'W' ar" . 

fun<:t^::r of oSrp^ "TSi 

tion, should exi. for^'e^ehl^^pr 

of industry and commerce. orancn 

A irnde association should havF .nr-k » ™ 
ber.bip that it can be re ret . ,a -e o^™; 
.mhmry m connection with problem 'affect ng 
the general advance of the industrv ' '"'""'S 

A trade as«.ociation should bc"nreDared t« 
consider al problems atfec.ing fhf lenera^ 
advance of us industrj. general 

Trade associatiotis should continue free from 
special forms of government control 

Statistics of capacity, production, stocks and 
sales should be co lected bv a ir,Vj ?™ 

c. .* - ^ wiitvvcu Dy a trade associatmn 

Statistics of actual oricM in Ti^ T 

Siaiistics of capacity prnducuon, stock., sales 
-nd pnces a trade association shoul.V m-ike 
as available to the public and to government 
agencies as to members. Bovernment 

Functions of Associations 

QHARACTERISTIC fun„ions of trade 
^ associations indude the standardin-ni: and 
safeBuatdmg of ,he quality of [:ond7 the re 

fionT/or" " antdisrHb": 
tion, the promoting of trade— both domestic 

and commerce m many other ways To com'r 

ridatt ^ 'T'""'^ ,d^finiti:r of a Ua" 
association the membership must be so 

tne held can be adequately presented for 
common consideration and Zl^^Tand Jhh 

nave t!ic enterprises in t condiirtP,! 

the greatest economy and efficiency" ^ '"^ 

tjovcrnraental interpci- In >(. ... 
. J ^"loi interest m tne activities of 

!;:;dorof 'ic^„-oT^!,jr:'"''-'^ • ^^^^^ 

the^^^iutiun^f wS7rir:^/;Xt! 

tion l^ its ability in any con, 1^' "'''^ 

how sudden, ,0 concentrate fr^V"'' T"," 

most e,pert thought r^thrbre^s^;:? 

Its mdiistr. ,0 devi. the measurerZra';: 
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Emphasizing the necessity for a statistical 
knowledge of production costs, the extent of 
the effective defiiand for commodities, and sell- 
ing prices, the committee agreed that "every 
business enterprise which has a proper place 
in the community must have tlie fullest and 
most definite information on the subject of 
production, markets, and prices." All of the 
desired information cannot be obtained 
from Government agencies, asserts the re- 
port, and in order to supply this defect — 

some trade associations have included in their 
activities the operation of a department of 
statistics for the speedy and economic gather- 
ing and distributing of information regarding 
their commodities. 

That the courts and Investigations made by 
(he Secretary of Commerce have disclosed a 
small minority of associations which may have 
misused statistics in carrying out a scheme to 
restrain trade we believe in no way invalidates 
or discredits legitimate collection and distribu- 
tion of trade statistics by associations. On the 
contrary, your committee is confident that 
proper statistical activities on the part of trade 
associations not only do not run in contraven- 
tion of laws respecting restraints of trade but 
actively encourage and develop trade. 

Recommends Publicity 

AFTER discussing the value of statistical 
studies to trade associations, the commit- 
tee recommended that "every trade associa- 
tion that collects statistics should, imme- 
diately upon issuing the statistics to the 
membership, furnish them to the public press 
and to the Department of Commerce, the 
FcderaJ Trade Commission, the Department 
of Justice, and such other government agen- 
cies as may have use for them." 

Translating its careful consideration into 
pertinent principles, the committee has rec- 
ommended In the direction of statistical ac- 
tivities that— 

Reports of members to their associations 
should be accurate and sufficiently complete 
to prevent misconstruction; 

As distributed to the membership, the statis- 
tics should not be accompanied «vith any inter- 
pretation or other comment whic!i could induce 
or facilitate concerted action on the part of 
members ; 

All statistics regarding prices should be con- 
fined to closed transactions, and should not 
refer to pending transactons or future trans- 
actions. 

The voluntarj- reporting of such inftjrma- 
tion to trade associations, and the subse- 
quent publication or dissemination of such 
Information in a manner which makes it 
available not only tu contributors, but also 
to consumers and to the public generally, Is 
beneficial alike to the field of business and 
the public and does not constittite a restraint 
of trade. 

The members of the committee are: 

Phjup H, Gadsden, formerly president of 
the American Railway Association, Philadel- 
phia. 

T. S. Adams, economist, of New Haven, 

F. R. Babcock, lumber operator and dealer, 

of Pittsburgh. 

George A. Bvss, brick manufacturer of St. 

Jxiuis. 

Charles J. Bra.vd, former vice-president and 
general manager, American Fruit Growers, 
Pittsburgh. 

Henry S. Demnison, manufacturer, of Fram- 
ingham, Mass. 

James R. McColl, manufacturer, of Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

J. D. A. Morrow, formerly vice-president. 
National Coal AsscHiiatlon, Washington. 

Ar.ntEn Reeves, general manager. National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, New York. 

George Rudlee, lawyer, Washington. 





|ong-Bell trade-marked lumber is 
milled at the mill," said a carpenter. 

That was his way of saying:— 

Long-Bell lumber comes to the job sur- 
faced four sides. 

It has had unusual care in trimming. 

It comes full length — uniform in width 
and thickness in all surfaced stock. 

It is as nearly straight and true as good 
milling can make it. 

The tongued and grooved stock fits snugly. 

To the carpenter these things mean he can 
do a better job in quicker time because— 

He can fabricate Long- Bell lumber with 
a minimum of planing, sawing and sorting. 

To those for whom he is working, these 
things mean they will get a />eiter buildingfor 
less money. 

Ask Your Lumberman 
for Long- Bell Lumber 



The T pwG-ftei.1 



1 pmUer C ompanu 

xusItAf CITV. MO. 




IdnK'Bctl lumber may be idtnti6«l 
bv the Loiii.Bcll mdc-mirk on die 

end of the hoictl^ 



WAR PEPJWTMKKT 

APRIL 
A(>ril 17 — Q. M. Supplies, 

Ph iltulelphi n , P.t.. 
Auctiun. For tjilutoy 
write a. M. S. O.. Jst 
Ave. * 59th St, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

April ]r Buildings & 
IsaprovemvnU, i;,iiui> 
EnstU, .Sealed 
Bifis. Knr proposal 
ivriie C. < )., CJiiiii Eu^- 
tis, Va. 

April »-Q. M. Supplies, 

NrTA' funiherlanii, P.-^., 
Auctiun, Fur cataLij^ 
\wrilc Q. M. S. O., 1st 
Ave. * SitJi St., Brook, 
lyti, N. Y. 

April l-t-Q. M. Supplies. 
C'amp J.'ickMjn, S. C, 
.^uctioTL For c^itaiojr 
write U. M. S. O., 1st 
Ave. & 5»th St., Brook- 
lyn N. Y. 

April 27— Q. M. Supplies, 

New Orleans, La.. .Au*;- 
tloti. For cat:i)aj^ write 
tJ. M. S. O., Ut Ave. 
& 59tlt St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 



{These salcv^ subjfCE to 

■ cliani^f! 
May l—Q. M. Supplies. 



SELLINC PROGRAM 



S.Tn Aiilonio, Tex., 
Auction. For cala1<>); 
write Q. M. S. O., Fort 
Sam lioUAion, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

May 2— Air Swvice Sup- 
San Antnniii, 
Tex,, -Auction. I'o r 
cit-ilitg write ^^. T> A 
S. Sect-, A. S. Ktt*»ni 
36-'4. Munition UIJk., 
Washington. U. t'. 

.\t.iy 4-Q. M. Suppllei, 
St. Loui^, Mo., Auction. 
For catalog writu Q. 
M. S. O., Cencrnl In- 
terine<halc IVtwt, ISI'J 
W. Pershing Road. 
Oiicaifo, HI. 
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^ into the tradewinds 




War Department Surplus Propcrtv Salts ofiiei commercial and intiu&trial 
buyers jt safe, easy and smootli-going tourse straight to the port of profits. 
During the four years this course has been charted farsighted and shrewd 
buytr? have purchased over two billion dollars worth of the materials that 
were cholting Anny warehouses when our inillions of soldiers were with- 
drawn from service. 

As a result of War Department Surplus Property Saks revolutionary 
changes in business procedure have been made. Main street has taken on a 
new complexion; huRC department stores have reorgatiized their depart- 
ments; industry-at-large has discovered a way out of the diU-mma of 
prohibitive prices Hnd delayed deliveries of raw tnaterials, equipment and 
(jeneral supplies. The transformation has been a revelation even to the 
originators of this aoth century jobbing enterprise. 

There are millions of dollars worth more of this surplus available before 
the War Dcpartnirnt abandons its jobbing activities. Nearly every piece of 
merchandise sold over the counter — every piece of eciuipnient requisitioned 
daily by contractor.^, engineers and industrial plants can be duplicated from 
the surplus stocks to be sold in the next few months. And this larpe assort- 
ment is to be sold .it prices you yourself arc privileged to indicate — at 
Sealed Bid and Auction sates. 

Glance at the pane! and you will observe that some of these materials are 
available in early Auctions or Sealed Bid sales. It is your duty to yourself 
and your concern to ascertain just what is bein^ offered in these sales. 
This accomplished the chances are ten to one you will want to participate. 
Write to Major J. L, Frinlc, Chief. Sales Promotion Section, Room 251S, 
Munitions Bldg., Washington. D. C., r.dvisinp him of the sales that you 
think will interest you and your name will be phiced on the mailing list for 
catalogs. 
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^^Scarcer Than 
Hen's Teeth'* 

won't begin to describe 
the car shortage we'll 
have this summer. Steel 
prices going up, too. 
So, if you need a build- 
ing, order it fiow. Take 
a minute today to write 
for prices and plans on 

IMMIiaLbSgs 

with the Leak-proof Roof 

You profit iy: Low first cost. 
Quick delivery. Easy erec- 
tion. Economically expanded 
or subdivided. Moved with- 
ou t waste. Rust proof. Leak 
proof. Standardized units 
making any desired combina- 
tion. Permanent. 

Also large, heavy, special buildings 
jahiicated quickly pom stock 

BLAW-KNOX CO. 

632 FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





BLAW-KNOX CO. 

6J2 Farmcrt Banlt Bids.. Pittsburgii 
Send nH > copy of tho PnrirmW SimI BoiUba 



Namt, 



Adirtss . 
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What the Employers Ask 

Is Not Just Cheap Labor 

PINIONS Of)- itnmigration macters are 
^ coming forward in great volume and 
varietj'. The Textile Pt'orld points out tlie 
necessitj- for a careful study of the historj- 
of immigration during the last half century. 
Defining tlie position of manufacturers, the 
editor writes that — 

There seems lo be a popular imfiression that 
American manufacturers want only one thing, 
namely, an unlimited supply of cheap foreign 
labor. This impression is nut borne out by 
interviews with tcitile etecuiive». There may 
have been a time when the average empluyer 
thought that a plentiful labor supply, irre- 
spective of its character, lueant cheaper produc- 
tion and greater profits. Manufacturers of 
vision do not share this belief today. They 
realize that the influx of inferior types of im- 
migrants cannot fail to have an injurious effect 
upon the country as a whole, and upon industry 
in particular. 

Laborers lacking in mental alertness and 
siricerlty, and disinclined to subscribe to the 
principles upon which this democracy is based, 
will • be found to be expensive at any price. 
A large body of unemployed, breeding discon- 
tent and anarchy, is the worst obstacle to busi- 
ness progress. Wage levels cannot be con- 
sidered apart from the quantity and quality 
of labor actually received. 

No immediate probability of increasing the 
supply of labor needed by the iron and steel 
and other industries is envisioned by die iron 
//yf. If the prevailing policy is one of rigid 
limitation by selective processes, the question 
of how labor cin be made more efficient is 
one of increasing importance to the country, 
says the editor. The possibilities of improved 
machinery and the cflect of wage differences 
are suggested in his conclusion: 

With Increased acceleration the white-shirt 
job is coming into competition with that of 
the overalls. The higher wage return to the 
manual worker in recent years has not as yet 
diverted large numbers from brain working 
pursuits, but the money difference may rise 
sufficiently to offset distasteful features, .'Vnd 
further mechanical contrivances and materia! 
handling inventions may give some distinction 
to the lower orders of labor not now accorded 
mere "hewers" and "drawers" and an im- 
provement in employer-employee relations mav 
promise the reasonable continuity of emptov-- 
ment and freedom from union domination tle- 
sireii by (he white-shirt type of worker. 

Unless the eSicIency of a vast number of 
employees can be increased by the leavening 
influence of men of varying degrees oi educa 
tion, through invention, cooperation and par 
ticipation, and by the reduction of industria 
warfare, many industries will be seriously era 
barrassed and the economic progress of th' 
rountry will be greatly retarded. 

Likening the native American stock to a 
clear stream in contact with a stream of the 
polluted population of southern Europe, the 
Martiifaclurers Record declares that — 

We have already had too much pollution. 
We have poisoned (he stream of .Ymerican life 
with the anarchistic, bolshevistic spirit, bred 
through thousands of years of oppression, of 
a people of different race and different breed, 
and different thought from the people who 
founded this Government, 

It is a false idea to think of this country 

a.s the haven for al! of the people of the 

world, the Rrronl asserts and then adds 
that— 



If 

such 



ountrv for r,mn„t, '* ""ilice 



^'-country f„. temporar;%„a "nf/'ir"'"" 
and for cheapness of labor 1/, . ,^ ''^"'^ 
few million Asiatics. Sudk k oLT • ""^ " 
itii-tantly be denounced hi P'?"'""''' would 
a» by employees and i '"^'''"y"" well 
in .he welfare "f theco'un v"'Bur' 
)".t as sensible as it i ? trv tl "ur" 
the bars against immieratlon ?n r 1 . 

of the degrad^J^X ,o;runt".^ "l^"'' 
race, of Southern Europe pour V ' 
stream into our country. . I'mjtleas 

Despite atl the cUm4,/*'„' ' 
'ion. all .he talk about t^^'T'^''' 
-d the power which 'hfgivrilf l'J"^°^ 
man over the wage qL.es, .n the A/ '='^""'ft 
Record, seeking only Z',\t^,^ T/^^^^^^^ 
try regardless of individual ""^ 
ent conditions, would It 'e : j?;"";\«^ P^"- 

^ warning against lessening 'L V ^"^''^ 
on immigration until we hn.-J 1 '^'^^'''cuons 
civilized and evaneeli:,.,) fh. -ir '""'■"'''""•'d. 
in this countryTnd that w' '^"V^ 
years, for the progress in """"^ 
very siow. P'^'^eress ,„ that direction i, 

Not Every One Feels That 

We Have Too Many Retailers 
T»E BELIEF that th. ^^^"^rs 

V"-'"^ Perstent'and hT ""^-"^ 
culation. This belief mav K * 

h^bbic of opinion, lrth:?di orr ^r'"^=' 

'•7 f'i Glass Journal suspects H^ a "'^' 

raitid fads and fancier Z 

the guise of facts so' i;'r,^''""^d,ng under 

Iess-"transitorv' ill„£ "IL 
not very important" h f ■ "^f'"*^'""* are 
thinks, "\ve sh'ou Id hew :rU" V"""*' 1)^ 
hne, to the line of comm ^ ^ ^° t^e 

the foundatio^of facrrdT''^' '^"'"^ «" 
upon opinions." ^ and not 

Of reforms, he writes: 

Reforms in businf«« o... 1 
value and verv of,;; Hi u^^'^f 'loub.ful 
of the most imposimj of ^"'^ 
there are ,00 t^an7re"ailerr p'*"'™'. " ^"^^^ 
economic viewpoint S ; ''f"! 
if we carry the sam, '"".'"^'^c are. But 
'her we wi^l, fi ,Th7th ""'^ 

many manufacturers t„„ ,1, 

many workers ^ng4"rin'^"'''''''r' 
^'ming. But this^line of rear'^'*"-^ ""P' 
^ circle of opi,^ on and w ""'^""^ 
to the starling point Th, ■ ^^^""i" 
strtiaive in it, for whils .I " ""thing con- 
''te ,00 many re a lers . '"''^ '"-ere 

t° reduce their nunSr. whaf 




eveti give a rough anTr.Vi ''^ « 
thus no proof tharthere""*'"^"""- Th^" " 
and no one can be ciffrl ! "^"^ "-ctailcrs 
determining that ,here i, nf """'"ity for 
distributive link from nrn t ^ necessary 

Unquestionably .here ar. ^onsutner. 
who do not manage their . """"y retailer, 
and economlcallv poTsibi "efficiently 
a different thing frorZ^Lty' ^C^^ 

The advantajtes of the effiin^„ 
rate management of nr« 1 "'."'^"?>' forpo- 
through th'e increafc;':, T ''^'"^ ''''' 
to the excessive cost rS a- T*^^ traceable 
opinion of Charles P 
Miking engineer of the r"''' 
Company. One so bt on oFth"'' 1^''"'^'' 
obtaining better methods of aL T^^'"" f * 
ur nistnhutum, he 
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thinks, would be to apply the efficient meth- 
ods of production to distribution- — that is, 
"corporate distribution, wipinj; out the mass 
of small, inefficient (iistrihutors, just as cor- 
porate production has wiped out the mass 
of small, inefficient producers." 

A serious contingency would develop with 
this step, he warns, for it "would entai! the 
wiping out what remains of the conservative, 
independent middle class." With the elimina- 
tion of the conservative middle class, there 
would be left only a small group of capital- 
ists and a great mass of radical and possibly 
revolutionary proletarians, looking at the 
eventualities tlirough the eyes of Dr. Stein- 
met?,, who concludes that such a condition 
"spells disaster." 

Commenting on the views of Dr. Stein- 
metz, the Dry Gomls Economist suggests that 
the proposed dosage may carry more serious 
consequences than the malady itself. 

We hnpe that these views will receive from 
those who are studying this problem of dis- 
tribution cost the attention they deserve. 
Doubtless, from certain standpoints our pres- 
ent methods of retail distribiition are uneco- 
nomical; it may be that the number of retailers 
ougbt to be reduced. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the elimination of a large proportion 
of small neighborhood stores and the replacing 
of these with a few great central emporiums 
would seriously interfere with the convenience 
if not the comfort of numerous familie.'i. This 
tf especially true of the larger centers, where 
travel in any form is congested and there- 
fore both slow and wearisome. And If, as 
Dr. Steinmetz suggests, the elimination of such 
stores would further diminish and attenuate 
the independent middle class and add to the 
dissatisfied, radical and revolutionary ele- 
ment, already sufficiently strun;;, it not clear 
that the remedy proposed in the wiping out 
of numerous retailers would prove even more 
serious than the "disease" of excessive dis- 
tribution coat? 



Answering a Charge as to 

the Cost of Farm Implements 



OW HAS it become possible for a 
farmer and one hired man to farm i6o 
acres where formerly it took the time of a 
farmer and his entire family to care for 
about 2 acres of land, asks F«rm Marhiner}/- 
Farm Power, and then finds answer in 
"modern improved farm machinery." Re- 
ferring to the elimination of drudgery on 
the farm, and the increased production 
achieved through the machinery now avail- 
able to farmers, the editor says: 

Is it not about time that the farmers realize 
its importance, accept it as a most essential 
co-partner and entitled to fair consideration 
rather than to be made the football of dema- 
gogic politicians, wh<, knowing absolutely 
nothing about farm implement construction, or 
the probtems of distribution, or the great 
service rendered by these implements, are con- 
stantly condcirrning farin implement manufac- 
turers and claiming that implement prices are 
too high? 

Sugs^scinij that farmers make cost com- 
parisons of the services obtained from agri- 
,cu!tural implements with other purchases at 
similar prices, the journal concludes that 

Unless the manufacture of farm implements 
ean be placed on a profitable basis, and the 
farmers be willing to pay for the great service 
rendered by these implements; unless the de- 
moralizing losses of the past two years can be 
changed to a reasonable profit; unless thii 
profit warrants continued research by eiperi- 
mental departments to develop still better ma- 
chinery; unless our present high production 
per man can be maint,iincd or increased (and 
it can only be done by modern farm raacbioery). 



'Rewriting Is Lost iMotion 
Ditto Eliminates It 

Of course, rewriting is simply duplicated 
eSort. Yet numerous copies of, or extracts 
from, all kinds of data are essential to almost 
every phase of every business. Without 
DITTO, the waste motion represents an 
appalling expense. With DITTO, savings 
of from $1,000 to $15,000 are being accom- 
plished by scores of efficient business organ- 
izations. How is your firm obtaining copies? 
Or are you trying to get along without the 
systems that DITTO makes possible? 
Doubtless, we can show you firms engaged 
in the same line as your own that are using 
DITTO to do the very kind of work you 
have to do. At least, it costs 
you nothing to find out how 
much cheaper, and how much 
better, your organization can 
be run with DITTO on the 
job. Use the coupon. Pin it 
to your letterhead and mail it 
today. The DITTO Book tells 
what DITTO is, what it does, 
and how it does it. 



DITTO, Incorporated 

1th Floor, 530 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 

Ditto 

THE QUICKEST WAY TO DUPLICATE 



This Js DITTO 

Amachine that eliminates re- 
writing. In a few moments 
DITTO produces up to 100 
l^ble, exact copies of aU or 
any part of the original The 
original may be typed, written 
with pencil or pen, or even 
printed. Each copy is a fac- 
simile — no chance of errors. 
Colors can be used. DITTO 
makes these copies upon prac- 
tically any paper,or cardboard, 
of any size up to 18 by 34 
inches. There's no carbon 
paper to pack, nostencil to cut, 
no type to set. Any bright boy 
or girl can operate DITTO. 
And DITTO copies cost 
about S cents a hundred! 
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Cover Worn Concrete Floors 

with BLOX-ON-END 




Constructed of South- 
ern pine with the end 
grain of the hlocks 
exposed to wear, 
Bloionend comes to 
the job in 8 feet 
lengths. It is rapidly 
laid over worn con- 
crete floors with little 
interference to opera- 
tions. 



That's the thing to do if you want 
to save all future trouble, delays 
and expense due to flooring re- 
pairs. "Patching" worn concrete 
is a waste of time and money. 
It is practically impossible to 
form a bond between old and 
new concrete. The " patch " 
doesn't last. 

Comes in 
8-Foot Lengths 

Bloxonend Flooring lasts so long 
as to be considered permanent. 
It affords a perfectly smooth but 
non-slippery working surface, al- 
lowing more rapid transportation 
of trucks and portable equipment 
with less labor or effort. In ad- 
dition, the comfortable resiUency 
of Bloxonend eliminates fatigue 
of workmen caused by cold, hard 
floors. 



Wriie Nevttt O^ktfor Dacriptivt LUeraturt. — Today 

Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 

R. A. Lon? Bid?., Kansas City, Mo. 

Chicago: 332 South Michigan Ave. Clfvpland: 1»M Euclid Ave. 



York: 5(11 Fittti Avi-- 



Bi»toti; 312 Broad Exchange 



Laiys SmootlvStaiys Smootk 



Growth Is Evidence! 

IN 1919 (five years ago) only 26,379 executives 
received The ' Nation's Business each month. 
The issue now before you will be read by j 00,000 
executives. 

9<% of our readers speak for it in advance by 
paid' subscription. Most of the remaining 5,000 
copies are sold on newsstands. 

Men who want the national point of view ai-e ou 
the increase. As long as this is true the continued 
growth of your magazine is assured. 

The NATION'S Business 



Washington, D. C. 



then the Amencan farmer will have someihioE 
real and tangible around which to write his 
own epitaph, which may be summed up in a 
few words; r 

"He did not recognize bis friends until they 
had passed by, ' ' 

The High Cost of Distribution 

Is BisturbLng England Also 

'pHE COhT of distribmion coiTtiniics x,, 
au'itatc governments. The ^conc ot the 
recent investigation made in this counlrv 
by Che Joint Commission uf Agricultural 
Inquiry and the present stud> undertaken bv 

* Vi^i^l, i""" Commission is clt.selv 

paralleled hv the subjects assigned to eov- 
ernment committees in England 

Commenting o„ the diffieulty' encountered 
■ ■ r u ■ .T'""^ und,.rM;,ndinn whv .->n 
article should cost the consumer double (he 
price paid for it at the factorv. a orre- 
spondent of the Yt,rkM,, Posi adds that 

prohts (meaning net profits, of course) are 
largely responsible for the difference 

Ihe actual net prolit. according to iradcrs 
he says, .s generally less than 5 per cm of 
the actual saJc price, although for \Z\t 

w;!';:^;^?,,,^^ '"^-^ --^ 

Net prafits, taking commerce as a whole 
raders tell us are only a subsidiary factor in 
the enunnuu^ difference between f^,,. , 
.he retail .elling price., wTicht a S' X 
resented by the actual expen^es. ^ 

The problem of distributive costs is press- 
cotmwj. Ihe correspondent believes 

^aSrwl^h^lh-""'"* ""^ P'"*"*^ 
satl^ne(l with thmgs as ihev an. r 

riSf t'^-- 

gHng .0 make end mee l' ''''"P"^ 

"f distributiun are e^cessi.l v? 

live traders at 7ai« f 

"□der their full capacL U '"""'""1"^ "'uch 

t-<i-s to put thttr^r^ 

committee of the Ministrv of Uin a/-*"''" 
Comtnittee, Referrini? t , rh f Advisorv 
and the opinionf expressed bv"?h''^'^"'l^ 
*:ommittee, the P„, says: ' 

their coal, ^hi. f, no, " due ^i';^' 
Hive profits of ,he owners 1 7! " -'^ 
"f the men who vo 7 ,he l^U--'' 
August, the date nn which r, -'"' 
pre-war figures are bas \v?':r:r"' 
minimum in alt the coliirVv . • 
average e.rni„g. were b, i 1 
•hose of ,9r,. Ow ng to ' .r^n ^7 ""^ 
the wages cost pe^^on " c,^"!/™''""'""- 
higher, but other co«s siTk f"' 
risen by ,3; per cent ' fI 'Sis'^Sl'^ 
many reasons, some of whi^t. """" 
of the control of the L„i",\:Vh 
ment, such as the grea,7,?e7ea,. M ? "'1'""^" 
e "1 increase m local rates 
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aiidDistribiitioR 




The Aliquippa, of the Jones & Laughlin fleet, going down the Ohio with a tow of eight 200'fooi barges laaJed with 
7,000 tons of steel pr€>ducts to be distributed by rail from St. Louis and Memphis into the West and Southwest 



IN AN EXHAUS^nVE KEIHJRT of its studies in nmrkel- 
ing and dislrihulion, filed last yetir, the Joint Coraniission 
of AgTiciiltuml Inquiry of the 67tli C'onfrress says: 

I "The CommiHsion is coriviiiccfi tliiit the problem 
of distrihution is one of the most iniportanl 
economic j)ro!>lenis before the Ainericmi people, 
and that only ttirough its solution can there 
be equitalile iidjiuslment among agriculture, 
industry, transportation, labor, finance and 
comnieree. . . . We licire /jwc rcnr/ml a point 
where it costs more io tUxtrihule anil serve than 
H coxtii io produce." 

In studying tlie problem of redueing rosts of distribution, 
tLe slecl industry in the Pittsburgh District foimd the factor 
of transportation to be the most pressing. Faced with 
restriction of business on account of conditions in rail trans- 
portation since the war, the lending steel manufacturers 
were foree<l to seek supplementary facilities for delivery of 
their products to customers. The waterways of tfie district, 
used in conjunction with the railroiwls, were the facility most 
readily available. 

The first to turn lo the rivers for partial relief was the 
Jones & Laugh! in Steel Corporation. They l>egaii a delivery 
service of tlieir products in barges on the Ohio and Mississippi 
in October, 1921, Uiking equipment from their long-established 
coal transport ser\ ice on the Jlonongaliela river anfl con\'ert- 
iiig it temporarily to the new use. The service has been 
more or Jess regidar, depending upou whether or not there 
was enough water for navigation in the uneanalized reaches 
of the lower Ohio. 

The disposition of Congress lo provide for early completion 
of river channels, coupled with the successful outcome of 
their experiments, have determined Jones & Laughlin to 
establish the service upon a pennanent basis as the J. & L. 
STEEL SERVICE. 

The new service, with new sleamhoat.s, new steel barges 
!ind other equipment especially designed for it, will continue 
transjK*rting thousands of tons of sieel prfiducts on the Ofiio 



and Mi.ssissippi rivers. The cargoes in many instances, as 
hitherto, will be trsinsferred into railroad cars at downriver 
ports for .shipment inland. About .W,000 tons of J. & L. 
products, such a-s wire nails, barlwd wire, ligricultural fence, 
steel pipe, bars, plates, structural shapes, and tinplate, have 
Ijeen delivered I o customers in this manner. It is anticipated 
that tlie volume of deliveries will increase, especially after 
the various ri\'er channel projects are completed as planned 
by the United States Engineers. 

The total sum of money needed to put the entire 6,000- 
mile system of navigable rivers in the Mississippi Valley in 
condition for use the year around as low-rate freight high- 
ways, would Ije a small outlay of public funds, indeed, com- 
puted willi the billion, eiijUl hundred iriUlions of doUani of the 
tiixpayers' money expended in the disanlrous experiment of 
govenment operation of the ruilroads, and the aftermath of 
earnings' guarantees and damage settlements, as reported 
by the Director General of Railroads and transmitted to 
Congress by the President on February 3, 19^3, an experi- 
ment which brought in its train only a flock of ills from which 
the railroads continue lo suffer, and through them, business 
in genend. 

Wliile this costly ex|>eriment was going on, the Govern- 
ment invested a few millions in water tran-iiportation to 
establish tlie Mississippi -Warrior Service, a barge line. 
The service was co-ordinated with the railroads through the 
Interstate Conunerce Commission with a schedule of rates 
established at 20 per cent under the rail rates, and is today 
not only earnimj the Government a profit, but last fiscal year 
saved io the imblic nlwve a inillion dollars in freight l)iUs. 

These records of successful operation of a private steel 
delivery line and of the Federal barge line, with their benefits 
to consuniers, would seem to indicate lliat a solution in part 
of the problem of cutting down national distribution costs 
may be arrived at by the early completion of the trunk-line 
rivers and the public use of them not in competition, but in 
conjmiction with the railroads to procure for the nation 
cheaper transportation of all its commodities. 



Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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your parcel 
post package ? 





damaged hut insured 



EVERY Parcel Post 
S h i p III e n t you 
make is in danger of loss 
or damage. Parcel Post 
Insurance protects you 
against the many risks 
of transiX)rtation. 
There is no red tape. 



Enclose a coupon from 
a North America Cou- 
pon Book with each 
package. It is automat- 
ically insured. The entry 
upon the stub is your 
shipping record. Claims 
settled promptly. 




Insurance Company of 
North America 



PHILADELPHIA 

*"rht OUieft Artttriatn Firt ami Marine Insurance Camp uny '* 
MAKING S H I P P r N O S A F t: FOR S H I F P K R S 



Insuraoeo Compiinyof Niiriti ^tii) rii>«. Third Si Walnut Sts., PhttttdclpJiia, Dept. N-V 

Namn — - 

Street 



Uurrhead 



City -— .,St«lo. 



WaoU Infarnution on Purcet Post Inmruncii. 



A 12 Billion Dollar Market 

Government figvires show that 21,232 targe corpora- 
tions purchased over 12 billion dollars worth of materials 
for manufacture during the last year recorded. 

With concentration like this in the business market, 
isn't it absolutely necessary to place your story directly 
before the men controlling such a market. 

Advertisers In The Nattok's Business realize the 
direct coverage it represents in this market, and the 
fine character of the audience reached. 



The Nation's Business 

WASmNGTON, D. C. 



and ihe higher contribmionn for heilth ml 

out, w th obvious truth, that so bni- a, the 
for coal i. slnck, ,h«e averhcaj 
charges must be relatively h ch anH rh. 
chuie generally that ^h.'AZll^'J^X 
the industry mus, |«,k for a revival of Tl, 
pr.spe„ty the restoration „f ac.Ivl tjl 
The rrport showed that in most other in- 
dustnes wages are very tttuch higher \om 
pared with the pre-war rates, than thos.^ «f 
the mmer.. Cartage, freight, " doc^ 
charges were foutd to he :^.ch ab^ve the 

tZuVl^t; ^.,dT™'"^ 
down considerably, the S Tlte'lt 
doubt that the report is a very he"pful con- 
tribution to the solution of the problem 

coll at'^te X T„;:j't 'vr^'"* «" 

the prices now charZf,^^ 1'' 

inquiry ^^-Id pro^e^'d tolrbe'U'l^^^ 
operative or direct jelline „L , "T^^d, co- 
etiminntion of intermeS proL 

Disposition of Ruhr Coal 

Affects Our Dye Makers 

materials to other ind .stH.J ''" ^ 

relation betwem K .^i i'^"'"!'"^ 

dyes. "'^l American 

Nebulous as mav k> 
situation in whTch"^ the cJ^r""? 

.shortly find i,?elf th, 
Ruhr hold/a deal o nUs^orthe A 
organic chemical indimrv r„t ' ^raencan 

allied prod. ct/r;'^t look at"^" 
sources where t)i« - tavor on 

^upplies are'^ -"S't '^elf Z'c ^" 
man .ndu»,ry at the present tTme Th" * 
open, the opportunity which aceH J*"'. 
manufacturers a few I-,.-.,- l ■'^"'""can 

in a far less fav 'abl 

thereof Toda! t'he'T "''^ ''■J-"' 
can offer meritoriou^produc^T'.T '"'"^'^^ 
un.nterrupied supplv "^-S'/''"" adequate and 
a Kufficiencv of raw mT.eriT"." 
»ion which ««m. To 1 ■ "P""" 
gone about prompt v ^L'"""'"'"'. 
"gaining of a Hold-a Z*'^""''''- ''"d the 
in the mtrket, oHt „7rtd 7 uV*"'' ''""^ 
undertaken. ''^ ''"'"'d be similarly 

-;ith an indefinl tariff T^t^T Z""'^''^' 
of confusion, ^""^ ^^"'^'^ 

'hou,ands of doUa:T;:?,;"^f 

".milar products are in hnl.J , and 

capable of rcnJvaVbeSe 

oBSoals arc unable to app|v \t ^^^"'"^'nt 

laws. "I'Piy the complicated 

The textile mills aro ,.;,t, 
bu.ines, demoralbed am .''-^"/"ff". 
certain. '"^ir future un- 

s.u?:pun":he1att?f ■T.'T''' """" " "ye- 
M doubled before .he ^1(7"'!"; 'l"."' ^■""'I" 
and cannot be obtained a, L""' '^"""'^y. 

increased co«, because of 

oi the govcrnmcmal 
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necessit}' ot determining the rate of dtitj- con- 
sistent with the question of domestic manu- 
facture. 

American valuations! Months of arguments 
and conferences have resulted in the uncover- 
ing of misrepresentations and fraud — and noth- 
ing else. 

Similitude 1 No practical application of the 
word has as yet been found. 

Domestic production! No common basis of 
agreement as to proper amounts and proper 
prices has as yet been reached. 

The war of words started by the representa- 
tives of the domestic manufaeturera during 
the tariff formation is being continued in the 
tariff application. 

There is but one result — a result most serious 
to the domestic industry — and that is a constant 
increasing estrangement of the dyestutf con- 
sutners. 

Union Labor's Entry Into 

Banking Hailed as Good Omen 

THE E.NTRV of the lirotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers into banking 
through the purchase of a substantial inter- 
est in a trust company in New York, fol- 
lowing on a simitar move in Cleveland and 
other cities, receives wide notice in tiic finan- 
cial iind trade press. Editorial comtnent 
runs strongly to the belief that this latest 
venture of orjianizcd labor heralds a more 
sympathetic understanding between labor and 
capital — -"the old barriers of antagonisiii and 
suspicion .ire disappearing; instead of the 
representatives of labor being arrayed against 
the representatives of capital, they will as- 
semble harmoniously around the directors* 
table." 

As the Cummereial and Finandal Clirati^ 
tele expresses it; 

As we have already remarked, when labor 
has gotten under way in Its new fieh! as a 
dealer In credits, it will Hnd that banking is 
not so unhuman in feeling, or so greedy, or so 
easy, as it had imagined. The old notion that 
hanking consiits in lending out other folks' 
money at interest has no more foundation 
than the other notion that the employer grinds 
up his workers into profits. Business consists 
in producing or trading, at a prolii, but it 
has its perils, its problems, its worries, and 
the counting room is not always or necessarily 
a happier place than the work room. Capital 
is only the unconsumetj product of labor, and 
nobody has a monopoly of it; the ardent money- 
hater needs only to become a money-getter, by 
the old processes of industry, initiative and 
saving, and then he will become a raoncy- 
iover; he will love it as a potential doer of 
good, not a$ something to be hoarded and 
floated over for its own sate. Not money, 
but "the love of money" (the perverted love) 
is declared by Paul to be the root of all evil. 

The association of labor leaders with busi- 
ness men in the intricacies of banking is wel- 
comed by the I'ittancial M't/rld. which regards 
the new alliance as a powerful check to the 
encroachments of radicalistn in these states. 

When the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers bought a substantial interest in one 
of New York (city's strong trust companies 
it completed a notable evolution in the move- 
ment of labor in ibis country. It was a step 
that brought labor closer to capital, for noth- 
ing makes men more cautious and conservative 
in their attitude towards property than to be- 
come the trustees of money. 

The invasion into the banking field by labor 
is not a recent development, for the Brolbcr- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers already has in 
successful operation its own bank in Cleveland, 
and proposes to start one here. 

Nor is the banking world disturbed by this 
evolution in labor, for it means a stalwart 
bulkhead against all waves of radicalism in 




are you g^oinjf 
EUROPE? 

ARE you jgoing to Europe this year? Now 
. is the time to make your plans. Natural- 
ly you will wish to investigate Kmcvicsin ships. 
They are among; the finest and fastest afloat. 
They are: 

George Washington sailing April 14 
President Roosevelt sai7in|f April 21 
President Harding sailing May 12 

In addition, one of the five famous "cabin" 
sliips sail from New York each Wednesday. 

Investigate Today— 

Fill in the information blank below and 
mail it to the United States Shipping Board. 
Americans who have travelled on U. S. Gov- 
ernment ships are unanimous in tlieir praise 
of them. 

What you will receive-^ 

A handsomely bound bookJet showing actttal photo- 
gmphs of the luxurious interiors of your ships: A full de- 
scription of the Government Ships operated to Europe by 
the United States Lines: Informarion abotit the chief 
cveius of interest in Europe in Spring and the low prices 
that now prevail. Send the blank today — now. You will 
. be under no oblitr^Jtion whatever. 



INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shijipina Board 
Intortpatlon Seclioo S.S, 21 H Wn^ln^on, 



rieue M;ndMr[tliaiJlQL>li^atir>ii \Ue U, x f;<ivrrt]«nfii[ ItuokEcr civltiir 
ravrl fxif and al«a informiiT^Dn rcEnrdiug U. 5. Govcmmcm Bblw. 1 
atB coOBldcrJngatrJiiuiEnrop* O, the Oriem Q^to Sootli AmcticBG. 

}/ 1 BO date will tw Jibout . _ 

Mf f/amt — : — i , . 



Af/ Jrr*/f W». »r Ji. F. i>.- 
Tnm. ■ 



u. 



United States Lines 

4S Broadway New York Ci^ 

Azenc'm In principal dlirs 
Managing Operators for 

S. SHIPPING BOARD 
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A,EB*A.HOUSH No. 628 
at Patk RtJte, lUitMU 

Thl* it one of rhe ninety-six 
attn^ve deiiiBiu thown tn 
*'Face Brick 6unf|:il<»w and 
Small Hou«c Flaas" 



Basic Values 
in Home-Building 

FACE Brick combines that strength, 
durability and beauty which meet 
the requirements of both good taste and 
the thrifty purse. Other materials have 
their merits and make their appeal, but 
looking at the home-building problem on 
all sides, no other material approaches 
Face Brick in the structural and artistic 
values it offers — permanence, comfort, 
safety from fire, economy, and beauty. 
Every home- builder will find it worth 
while to investigate Face Brick be- 
fore he builds. The facts are given in 
"The Story of Brick." Eor yoxir copy, 
address, American Face Brick As- 
sociation, 1730 Peoples Life Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 



Send for these booklets: 



The Story of Brick" a an atnacftive 
booklet with beautiful illustrations 
of modern homes, and discusses such 
matters as Comparartvc Costs, Basic 
Requirements in Building, The Ex- 
travagance of Cheapness, Financing 
the Building of a Home, and kindred 
subjeAs. A copy will be sent free to 
any prospcdive home-builder. 

"face Brick Bungalow and Small 
Houie Plans" embrace 96 designs of 
Face Brick bungalows and small 
houses. These houses arc unusual and 
distintlive in design, economical to 
build, and convenient in floor plan. 
"Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans" arc issued in four book- 
lets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 
5-room houses, 6-roora houses, and 
7 to 8-rooro houses. The entire set 
for one dollar: any one of the books. 



twenty-five cents. We can supply 
complete working drawings, specifica- 
tions and masonry quantity estimates 
at nominal prices. 

" The Home of Beauty" contains fifty 
designs of Face Brick houses, mostly 
two stories, representing a wide v.iri- 
ety of architertural styles and interior 
arrangements. These houses were se- 
leaed from 350 designs submitted in 
a nation-wide Archittitlural CoTiipc- 
tition. Sent for 50 cents. Wc also dis- 
tribute complete working drawing 
specifications and quantity estimates 
for these houses ac nominal cost. 

"Orieniing the House" is an illus- 
trated booklet, with a sun dial chart 
and explanation forpLacingihe house 
with reference to light and shade. In- 
teresting to any prospective builder. 
Sent for 10 cents. 



.hi. coun^rJ^ In the first place i, brings about 
a closer alliance between capital and uZ\ 
by .«ak,ng ,he latter in pan 'cai,itali„ S"/ 
Thr.,". \r "^r^^i'^ili'y a banker • 

cemive for ^"^ '""""^ greatest in- 

cem.ve for conservatism. The iurther the 
Brotherhood ge.. into , he in.riracic^ of ba ,ki„K 
the more ,, will realise thst, out of the 
ployme,,, of mooey. .he ,mallts, »hare of X 
gam fall., to .noney it.elf. Thai U, when it i! 
ha^ndlea as a conservative bank Should han! 

Women Exchange Gift Gloves 
For Hosiery, Say Glovemakers 

lyrAKERS of women's jilovus are still trv 

prosperous, basts. Iheir concern over the 
shrinkage of sales was noted in the Tia ch 
number of The N^tk.x's BttsuNKss ^Hth 
«.>mens .meres, in outdoor .port/ a.'.d the 
ubiquitous cigarette regarded L ^hie con- 
tributors to the decline in the popuhritv of 

-ery U u any wonder .ha, refailer comi^„i 
A ctceper onprec atinn nf i. , continued. 

be *>^iabl!sherbefo we can hone'r i™""' 

"g"t pur;: is""' A," '""'""'J^'' -«.eme.ft io 
hni purposes.. At a recent fa»htonable wcrl- 

So ,hese are the .ign; ^fVe'.i^trin'.t 

fh^rtb^e^tcTa:^^ ti'"". '"'-r 

Let Us For a Moment Con- 

sider the Wife in Business 

'pHERE ARE wives and wives What 
tJe"e"r?hir?e?^ ^"^"^ P"'"" 

he and hirn'"oc :„'co^;';l a'""' '"^'"^ 

oMowml "-''"eupon the 

tollowmg conversation ensued: 

;;The man will do. What of" hi, wife'" 

^he'i ;?."tTo^ ' -P''e.i: "bur 

negative vounif w, , ""''"'''^ '"'"h" 

^l»cm in a , malt town 1 ?^ 

-he is a liute da-*, h ncrh^ -""f'""^. "es, and 

>i^e.^, bv .he bright li^E , "''' ''J'P""- 

<he social life of fhe ei,y " ""'^ ^'"'^ ^' 

hatdes, iz\f,^z::r'-''-'.'''^'* 

requiring a s.ronir J, l^ ' '^""'"K work, 

"r otherwise, or ly l^J J':"'"' 

will enRross ,he ,imr »n i "hieh 

which L bnZ^s ZirLT, 

.he .op. I eanno, affoH tS^itk a ■ "l" 
'mportam position hamiica„n?d h " •? 
n.a«er how <<-.ed, .hr^I.t ^ \,e7iS'. in 
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his atlvancement, share his amoiWion*, encour- 
age and cheer him should reverses come — ■ 
make for him a restful home more attractive 
than his club, keep pace with hi» growth and 
development, entertain hi^ friend> and make 
thera hers— in other words, be li very real 
partner and helpmeet that he may put into this 
work ihe very best there is in hiin. Will she 
jireasure up to these standards? if so, I will 
give him a chance ; if not, 1 cunnot afford to 
make the experimem." 

Coal Men Find Novelty 

In Commission's Report 

THE COAL trade finds a welcome novelty 
in the Coal Commission's preliminary 
lepfjrt of January 15 in that nu harsh things 
are said to operators, vvlioksalcrs, and re- 
tailers, is the view of the Coat Age, which 
takes the ground that 

The January 15 report has all the indications 
of a desire to avoid expressing conclusions 
imiil all the facts can be weighed. As a con- 
fluence, it may be predicted that the smaller 
.(insumera and a certain element in Congress 
will feel that the report is colorless and that 
the commission is not reaching the seat of the 
trouble, it does iml express an opinion as to 
whether or not current prices are just. It does 
not say whether or not the miners are receiv- 
ing a higher rate of wage than the conjumers 
should be called upon to pny. No one is ac- 
cused of profiteering. The report indicates in 
a general way something as to the spread be- 
tween the cost at the mine and the delivery 
cost of coal, but it gives no clue as to who is 
responsible. Labor, transportation, over-devel- 
opment, storage and other matters are dis- 
cussed, but Utile is iiaid about the business fac- 
tors in cusl. For chat reason it is certain that 
some of the gentlemen on Capitol Hill will 
conclude chat the commission has written 
■■Hamlet" with Hamlet left out. 

The more constructive thinkers both within 
and without the industry seem to be agreed that 
the commission did well in making haste slow- 
ly. Even those who are expressing much dis- 
appointment with the report are inclined to 
suspend final judgmenc as to the possibility of 
the commission bringing out something con- 
crete at a later date. 

Fear that the commission may be led off 
the chief course of its iniiuiry is foreshadowed 
by the Black Diamoiul in the following plea: 

Gentlemen of the fact-finding commission, 
your services in the capacity for which jou 
were appointed by the president are entirely 
too valuable to America to be vitiated by any 
extraneous act oi yours. You are known to be 
above influence, above suspicion. The nation 
needs the invaluable service which you alone 
can render. In all friendliness we ask you, for 
the sake of the industry, for the good o( the 
nation and for your own peace of mind, stick to 
vuut job until it is done. Let no desire, even 
.1 laudable a one as to make an attempt to 
t If fit composition of the prescni ilifferences 
ejtisting between the operators and the miners, 
divert your attention from your great task, or 
lead you into acts which will detract from your 
high-minded course. 

In another number, the Black Diamond as- 
serts editorially tiiat "one of the major 
sports in America today is searching for .ind 
announcing the various things that arc now 
alleged to he wrong with the coal industry." 
While the fault is being variously located in 
production, marketing, distribution, eon- 
sumption, politics, Add in other industries, 
llie editor believes that "the coal industry 
may well seek for some of the evils inherent 
in it.self," and he holds up' the lack of sanc- 
tity of contracts as one of the basic evils of 
the industr>-. He writes: 

When the lime comes that the coal trade, 



When Parts Must Be White 
They Must Be White 



yUif of The 
Chamkm' rang 
ffuntthat 
TtdfyeLaped, \\ 




UnletDuchcd phocOKtuphs of cast Aod prewd 
SU«1 nriee rronii. Note riip M^inji in wm^lir 
ia advlinon tq the amooiher bnuh of iIil- 
pnMcd put. 



'^amptiriwn For** it tkt title of^ 
fottirr that explains btrw vtsx mdnn. 
fatiurtt ttf gtsiotiae pampt rtj^jdr 
temt extrtiorainaty sa^inss nt the 
mateiiAliryuiintpnltedlSteL Shtitt 
wt tend yoit d eopy? 




IT is a difScutt task to make the enamel 
on cast parts of a porcelain enameled 
range harmonize so diat all parts are the 
same color. 

But Pressed Steel will do it. Getting all 
enameled parts to match identically was 
j list one of the jeven advantages gained by 
the Chambers Manufacturing Company of 
Shelbyville, Indiana, when our engineers 
redeveloped a number of cast parts into 
pressed steel 

In dozens of cases where pressed steel has 
replaced cast parts, one of the outstanding 
advantages of the pressed steel parts has 
been a better-looking product — because the 
smooth, regular surface of pressed steel 
takes aU manner of finishes much better 
than rougher surfaces. 

• Look Into This Pressed 
Steel Possibility 

If you want to save weight — save cost — 
eliminate macliining- — get a better- looking 
product, our pressed steel engineers will 
go into the whole matter of redcvelopmen t 
with you if you will send us any cast part 
you are now using and tell us what your 
problem is. 

"Press It From Steel Instead" 



YOUNGSXaWK^ PROPTJCTS - FOR. - MANtJFACTUREH " 6. ' BVIXDSR 



AO lUCUlTUKAL 



uan> Rousi. nxuw 



AUTOMOTIVE 013^X1^1. 

HADiATon miELLs c-iuunt c*™ airmicicKjaTOuw.iiuiRiitjuio 

KruBIWl COVCTS • wiAKl'nMJUi mSUBIMH. QUIWTO*- WHBO.TO0> 

CUTTCK BISCa ■ STKP KANQXNI HATCH CISATS • &AnKBL HXAM 
mjB PIAKOXS COMTOUND BOtlB 



THEYOUNGSTOWN 
PRESSED STEED CO. 



FIREPROOPrNG 
noQuvfriKiniT Bjorrmr mwm. 
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CyV/mn Office andFadiori^ 

WARREN* OHIO 

"Distridl Offices 
Nrw Yddt— 50 E*st 4and Strvcc 
Qiicaga*— McConnick Build ing 
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De luxe 



There's one Luxe 
Loofc L'^af device thai 
every business man can 
use to good advantage. 

Greenback 

the ptrfected 

Loose Leaf 
Ring Book 

itlhr iaott leaf book thai 
tcrwi equally well on your 
dtti 0r in your /rmwf/ifg bag ^ 
— in ih* oJjKcr flr out in tht ^ 

For %y%ttmaiic hmuJtiirg of 
infitrmtiiion that you want at 
yotir fias^er rrpf, Creenbatk ts 
■^hat you 



Keeping bobWdr 

Bthe railroads 

In giant industries where the 
purchasing agent is required to 
buy on a SERVICE basis,DeLuxe 
Loosc'heaf Systems are always in 
evidence. 

Of the many DeLuxe devices used by 
the railroads, the DeLitxc Sectional 
Post Binder is most widely used. 

Thousands of diese Binders are re> 
quired to meet the cotitinual hard 
wear and tear of railroad offices. 

Talk to your stationer about DeLuxe 
Loo.se-Leaf Systems for your own 
office 

De Tuxe. 



lit your ttatiaitrr'r iiuitt 
t gcUmg tkr baoli vith the 
deitrvctibli GREEN back- 



Wilson JoNza Loose Leaf Co, 



ASK YOUR STATIONER 



100,000 Men Like Yourself 

scattered through everj' community in the country read 
The Nation's Business. 



They are important: 

(1) as purchasers for corporations; 

(2) as purchasers for themselves; 

(3) as builders of sound public opinion; 

(4) as community leaders; 

(5) as financial advisers and investors. 

When you have announcements of high character — in- 
tended for such an audience — we shall be glad to have 
you consider The Nation's Business. 

A word from your advertising manager or your advertis- 
ing agent will bring complete details. 



The NATION'S Business 

Washington, D. C. 



i"- the faa ,hat a 

contract » a contract and » equally b nd ne 

6«n taken ,n cunoR the trouble of coal 
Bmdmg comraas meat, that producers mid 
dUmen and consumer., alike, can im" 
plan future cpe.n.ion. on an iniciligcn S 
Th.. will make for stabil!zatlon-an,l iubiltz. 
uon .ncans the end uf „,.,„ „f the clf u ' ."n" 

^Zi. ''"^ trou^rZ 

AGITATION for narionaiization of the 

the Coal Ahntng Rrvhu; ,v!iich refer" to . 
report ac^o^tpd bv the intermrJnn,! - 
of the uAited Mmc Work rs if r""'"" 

That ,,,, f-orabk tr„altr:;i:::; 

of the mines, was adooted hi- fl,,. "•"''■■"ion 
and has beet. regardJdTAJ ^hcXlS 
pohnes of the United Mine Wortci of 
Am«nca even though an overwhXins n,a 
jonty of the mine worker* nf X, \^ " \ 
States arc opposed r„ t^^^, i^:u?,Tl\ 
Revm,, pointing out that tnu.h oi C ' u- 
Hon for nationali/ation U It "iKica- 

resentatives, of the''r„;;:d "mS'^v^', Jl^" 
who authorized the appointments* Workers 
commirtec to report on ■ ^,.^P«'al 

ve..t_f t^ It LK^Tfi- 

it. application to all lin'f *ra;i.r r ""^ 

that It i. nt,t strenuously oppose) l^J 

group of official reprc,en,-,^f * 

Mine Workers wh? a'e ! 

It possible that the IL ^ ' ""'i^'^-'n. 

because of rivalry a "^r^i'*" ^'^""K 

international Iea^[er?to^ ' '''^•"^ 

ciai p.sition. wi.hi^;' H Mir\v: 

organization '^'"^ Workers 

Worker*' organi/atioi^ 

nationalisation of he 1\, Z ^-'T °^ 
It is even inferred rhat^h! ■ 
ficer, are not favnrable Of- 
the coa! tnining in^v A "'"'""^I'^tiot. of 
Mibjert has afi.cn I ™"'^"\"^y the 

resignation of mo" ^ i,b'c : 'oT" he 
committee on n,ii™.i- • °' '"^ specia 

"y. One oTthrre^;,?;::,:/^^/ 

from District 0 in ihl '■"'K""^ " 

in from Di,t i« "in r2 

'hey ha.e deihred at lea,^' ^ 

the question of ,;,f' "'f'^^nce, thai 

"tinlnK iXtry i,":'::;"^i'^,= '*"« *«= coal 

b= carried dirL ,0 t^ ■''"^ "T 

country for thT IL^ J"'"' ^^e 

the mfne worke'^'P^irTh' disapproval of 

»ented inielligentiv " '» P^'" 

the country, the overwh^ °* 

!>e ='E--7'„ati:n:il'S'™i"f,;-J<>,"'y . 

industry. "ve coal mining 

I The section of ihc ( ■ . . 

miners draws crisn T""'*'^* mmcs and 

paragraph. Posttwn in a pointed 

The Fact-Flndine Coal r„^ ■ ■ 
cated the seal of the ^lll ^ "^'"'"■on ha, \o- 

mmton 10 convince th/ J [^"-nndinK com- 

facturers that [here ire , 

tools being offered for ,1 .■ '"^"^ machine 

absorb, af.d Zt of'then/' ha"''^'"'''''' 

verted part of iheir a«tv ,: ='•"="'5' ''i" 

The it„ro,)u«ion of ' 

mduslries (presumably ,h > ' "^""ff«"nnK 

cheap fuel) into a few ,7,1 '''PendmR on 

would ,olve the problem it^^.l. """'"^ 

for mine o.ner^ -ort/t^erh^J; 
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Extensions 

Made Easy 




Navco Products 



Remodeling the plant? Extending your Power Piping Equip- 
ment? Let Natiojud Service assist you. 

Our up-to-date shops are equipped to do your work with maxi- 
mum efficiency. Accuracy and good workmanship are features 
of NaliormI Service. 

Send a blueprint or sketch showing dimensions and note the total 
temperatures. Piping furnished and installed under "Navco 
Service" carries a guarantee for accuracy and endurance. 

We would suggest if you do not already have our Catalogue 5-A 
(Dimensions for Power Piping) that you send for it. It has 
valuable data and tables that will help you in selecting the proper 
-equipment. 



National Valve & Manufacturing Company 

3100 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cleveland Chicago Indianapolis New York Philadclphiii Atlanta 




Navco Universal Support 

Above we illustrate a pipe supjiurt 
rhiit will meet your immciliatc aji- 
provnl. It supports, lioKis down, 
and rtinintains aligninent of pipe. 

It provides for 1}/^ inches of ver- 
tical ntljustinciu with a miniimim 
dimension between pipe and sup- 
port. 

jacking «uid locking screws, pro- 
vided to grade and lock pipe in 
place, nre not covered by insu'.a- 
tton. 

Expansion in pipe is cared for by 
gtbbcd slide arranijed in pedestal 
and base castings. 

Suppfjrt may lie turned SO as to 
accommodate any direction of pipe. 

Adilltinnal information on rc(Juest, 




atlonal 





Westinghouse pumping 
unit in service of Standard 
Oil Company of Caiifomia. 



Oilfield Electrification Simplified ! 



No one familiar with the facts has ever 
questioned the reliability and lowered 
costs of production that electricity has 
brought into the producing business, but 
it remained for Westinghouse to simplify 
oil-well electrification so that everyone 
could take advantage of it. 

The Westinghouse pumping unit, illus- 
trated above, is so simple to install, and to 
operate, that no special electrical train- 
ing, no technical electrical experience is 
necessary in its use. Anyone who can 
read, who will follow a few simple direc- 
tions, and who has just the ordinary 
mechanical knowledge and common sense 
that any oil-field operation requires, can 
successfully and quickly set up and use 



this newly developed apparatus. It comes 
to the job completely assembled and 
wired, so that it is almost installed when 
it arrives. 

After all, this is really the , important 
thing, isn't it? Surely it means a lot that 
the great advantages of electricity should 
be brought within the reach of everybody 
who can possibly utilize it. And, just as 
surely, the simplicity and reliability of 
this plant promise better economy 
better service, to all oil-well operators' 
large and small; even to those organiza- 
tions which do employ skilled electricians. 

So that what this new apparatus does 
is to make electrified oil wells really pos- 
sible for everybody. 



WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC Si MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Offices in all Princtptit Ciiiti • RepTesentatifet Eyerywhere 



Westinghouse 



